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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLA- 
TION TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The report of the Commission on International Labor Legislation, 
dated Paris, March 24, 1919, containing a draft convention creating 
a permanent organization for the promotion of the international 
regulation of labor conditions, was accepted by the Peace Conference 
on April 11, 1919, together with certain amendments proposed by 
G. N. Barnes, of Great Britain. This report embodies nine labor 
clauses (see p. 23) which were proposed to be inserted in the Treaty 
of Peace, and on April 28, in plenary session, the Peace Conference 
considered and adopted these clauses as amended by a redraft (see 
p. 25) moved by Sir Robert Borden (Canada). The text of the report 
of the Commission on International Labor Legislation and the amend- 
ments are here presented in full. 





1. TERMS OF REFERENCE AND CONSTITUTION OF COMMISSION. 


The Commission on International Labor Legislation was appointed 
by the Peace Conference on the 31st of January, 1919. The terms 
of reference were as follows: 

That a commission, composed of two representatives apiece from the five Great 
Powers, and five representatives to be elected by the other Powers represented at 
the Peace Conference, be appointed to inquire into the conditions of employment 
from the international aspect, and to consider the international means necessary to 
secure common action on matters affecting conditions of employment, and to recom- 


mend the form of a permanent agency to continue such inquiry and consideration in 
cooperation with and under the direction of the League of Nations. 


At a meeting of the other States on the 27th of January, 1919, it 
was agreed that Belgium should nominate two representatives on the 
commission, and Cuba, Poland, and the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
one each. 

The commission was composed as follows: 

United States of America.—Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; Hon. E. N. Hurley, president of the 
American Shipping Board. (Substitutes: Hon. H. M. Robinson; 
Dr. J. T. Shotwell, professor at Columbia University.) | 

The British Empire.—The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M. P., member 
of the war cabinet. (Substitute: Mr. H. B. Butler, C. B., assistant 
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secretary, Ministry of Labor.) Sir Malcolm Delevingne, K. C. B.. 
assistant undersecretary of state, Home Office. 

France.—Mr. Colliard, Minister of Labor. (Substitute: Mr. Arthur 
Fontaine, counselor of state, director of labor.) Mr. Loucheur, 
minister of industrial reconstruction. (Substitute: Mr. Léon Jou- 
haux, general secretary of the Confédération Générale du Travail.) 

Italy.— Baron Mayor des Planches, honorable ambassador, com- 
missioner general for emigration. Mr. Cabrini, deputy, vice president 
of the Supreme Labor Council. (Substitute: Mr. Coletti.) 

Japan.—Mr. Otchiai, envoy extraordinary, minister plenipoten- 
tiary of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan at The Hague. Mr. Oka 
formerly director of commercial and industrial affairs at the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Belgvum.—Mr. Vandervelde, minister of justice and of state 
(Substitute: Mr. La Fontaine, senator.) Mr. Mahaim, professor at 
Liege University, secretary to the Belgian section of the Association 
for the Legal Protection of Workmen. 

Cuba.—Mr. De Bustamante, professor at Habana University. 
(Substitutes: Mr. Raphael Martinez Ortiz, minister plenipotentiary : 
Mr. De Blanck, minister plenipotentiary. ) 

Poland.—Count Zoltowski, member of the Polish National Com 
mittee, afterwards replaced by Mr. Stanislas Patek, counselor of 
the court of cassation. (Substitute: Mr. Francois Sokal, director 
general of labor.) 

Czecho-Slovak Republic.—Mr. Benés, minister for foreign affairs, 
afterwards replaced by Mr. Rudolph Broz. 

The following were appointed officers of the commission: 

President, Mr. Samuel Gompers (U. S. A.). 

Vice presidents: The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M. P. (British 
Empire); Mr. Colliard (France). 

General secretary, Mr. Arthur Fontaine (France). 

Assistant general secretary, Mr. H. B. Butler (British Empire). 

Secretaries: Baron Capelle (substitute, Count de Grunne), Bel- 
gium; Mr. di Palma Castiglione, Italy; Mr. Oyster, U. S. A.; Mr. 
Yoshisaka, Japan. 


2, REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


The commission has held 35 meetings, and has drawn up its con- 
clusions in two parts. The first is a draft convention containing pro- 
visions for the establishment of a permanent organization for inter- 
national labor legislation. This convention, which was based on a 
draft presented by the British delegation, has been the subject of the 
most careful examination and discussion. The first part of this 
report may conveniently take the form of a commentary thereon. 
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The second part of the commission’s conclusions is in the form of 
clauses containing declarations of principle in regard to a number of 
matters which are of vital importance to the labor world. At the 
opening sittings, the various delegations agreed on the need for such 
declarations, which the commission suggests should be included in 
the Treaty of Peace, in order that it may mark not only the close of 
the period which culminated in the World War, but also the begin- 
ning of a better social order and the birth of a new civilization, 


Part'I.—Permanent Organization. 
PREAMBLE, 


The main idea underlying the scheme embodied in the convention 
is that the constitution of the League of Nations will not provide a 
real solution of the troubles which have beset the world in the past, 
and will not even be able to eliminate the seeds of international strife, 
unless it provides a remedy for the industrial evils and injustices 
which mar the present state of society. In proposing, therefore, to 
establish a permanent organization in order to adjust labor conditions 
by international action, the commission felt that it was taking an 
indispensable step toward the achievement of the objects of the 
League of Nations and has given expression to this idea in the 
Preamble, which defines the objects and scope of the proposed 
organization. 


CHAPTER I, 


Chapter I provides the machinery of the permanent organization 
proposed. In the first place, it is stipulated (art. 1) that participa- 
tion in this organization shall be a condition of membership of the 
League of Nations, since every State member of the league is morally 
bound to accept the principles set forth in the Preamble, if it has 
really at heart the promotion of the cause of justice and humanity. 

The organization itself is divided into two parts: (1) The Interna- 
tional Labor Conference; (2) The International Labor Office con- 
trolled by a Governing Body. (Art. 2.) 


1. International Labor Conference. 


This conference will meet at least annually and will consist of dele- 
gates nominated by each of the High Contracting Parties, two of 
whom will be directly appointed by the Governments, and the other 
two will be chosen in agreement with the industrial organizations 


representative of their employers and workpeople, respectively. 
(Art. 3.) 
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Each delegate will vote individually (art. 4). It was strongly felt 
by the commission that if the conference was really to be represe- 
tative of all those concerned with industry and to command thir 
confidence, the employers and work people must be allowed to express 
their views with complete frankness and freedom, and that a (e- 
parture from the traditional procedure of voting by national units was 
therefore necessary. It was accordingly thought that the employers’ 
and workpeople’s delegates should be entitled to speak and voto 
independently of their Governments. 

Some difference of opinion made itself felt on the commission as to 
the relative numbers of the delegates representing the Governments, 
the employers, and the workpeople, respectively. The French, 
American, Italian, and Cuban delegations contended that each of 
these three parties should have equal voting power. They main- 
tained that the working classes would never be satisfied with a rep- 
resentation which left the Government and the employers combined 
in a majority of three to their one. In other words the proposal 
amounted to giving the States a veto on the proceedings of the con- 
ference which would create so much distrust of it among the workers 
that its influence would be seriously prejudiced from the start. Tus 
view was contested by the British, Belgian, and other delegations, 
who pointed out that as the conference was not simply an assem!)|y 
for the purpose of passing resolutions, but would draw up draft con- 
ventions which the States would have to present to their legislative 
authorities it was essential that the Governments should have 
least an equal voiee. Otherwise it might often happen that con- 
ventions adopted by a two-thirds majority of the conference wou 
be rejected by the legislatures of the various States, which wou! 
have the effect of rendering the proceedings of the conference nugatory 
and would quickly destroy its influence and prestige. The adoption 
of a proposal to which the majority of the Governments were opposed 
would not lead to any practical result, as the legislative authoritivs 
of the Governments whose delegates were in the minority would in 
all probability refuse to accept it. Moreover it was likely, especially 
in the future, that the Government delegates would vote more often 
with the workers than against them. If this were so, it was obvious!y 
to the advantage of the latter that the Governments should have two 
votes instead of one, as it would render it easier for them to obtain 
a two-thirds majority, which under the Franco-American propos: 
would be practically impossible if the employers voted in a body 
against them. 

The commission finally decided by a narrow majority to maintain 
the proposal that each Government should have two delegates. 
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The Italian delegation, which united with the French delegation in 
urging the importance of securing representation for agricultutal 
interests, Were to some extent reconciled to the above decision by 
the consideration that, as the Governments would have two dele- 
gates, it would be easier to secure such representation. It should 
also be observed that, as different technical advisers may be ap- 
pointed for each subject of discussion, agricultural advisers may be 
selected when necessary. 


2. International Labor Office (arts. 6 to 18). 


This office will be established at the seat of the League of Nations, 
as part of its administrative organization. It will be controlled by a 
governing body of 24 members, the composition of which is provided 
for in the protocol to article 7. Like the conference, the governing 
body will consist of representatives of the Governments, employers, 
and workpeople. It will include 12 representatives of the Govern- 
ments, 8 of whom will be nominated by the States of chief industrial 
importance, and the remaining 12 will consist of 6 members nomi- 
nated by the employers’ delegates to the conference, and 6 nomi- 
nated by the workers’ delegates. The objects and functions of the 
office are sufficiently explained in the articles referred to. 


Cuapter II. 
1. Procedure (arts. 14 to 21). 


This portion of the convention contains one article of vital impor- 
tance, namely, article 19, which treats of the obligations of the 
States concerned in regard to the adoption and ratification of draft 
conventions agreed upon by the International Conference. 

The original draft proposed that any draft convention adopted by 
the conference by a two-thirds majority must be ratified by every 
State participating, unless within one year the national legisl»ture 
should have expressed its disapproval of the draft convention. This 
implied an obligation on every State to submit any draft convention 
approved by the conference to its national legislature within one year, 
whether its own Government representatives had voted in favor of 
its adoption or not. This provision was inspired by the belief that 
although the time had not yet come when anything in the nature of 
an international legislature whose decisions should be binding on 
the different States was possible, yet it was essential for the progress 
of international labor legislation to require the Governments to give 
their national legislatures the opportunity of expressing their opinion 


on the measures favored by a two-thirds majority of the Labor 
Conference, 
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The French and Italian delegations, on the other hand, desired that 
States should be under an obligation to ratify conventions so adopted, 
whether their legislative authorities approved them or not, subject 
to aright of appeal to the Executive Council of the League of Nations. 
The council might invite the conference to reconsider its decision, 
and in the event of its being reaffirmed there would be no further 
right of appeal. 

Other delegations, though not unsympathetic to the hope expressed 
in the first resolution printed at the end of the draft convention, that 
in course of time the labor conference might, through the growth of 
the spirit of internationality, acquire the powers of a truly legislative 
international assembly, felt that the time for such a development was 
not yet ripe. If an attempt were made at this stage to deprive 
States of a large measure of their sovereignty in regard to labor 
legislation, the result would be that a considerable number of States 
would either refuse to accept the present convention altogether, or, 
if they accepted it, would subsequently denounce it, and might even 
prefer to resign their membership of the League of Nations rather 
than jeopardize their national economic position by being obliged to 
carry out the decisions of the International Labor Conference. ‘The 
majority of the commission, therefore, decided in favor of making 
ratification of a convention subject to the approval of the national 
legislatures or other competent authorities. 

The American delegation, however, found themselves unable to 
accept the obligations implied in the British draft on account of the 
limitations imposed on the central executive and legislative powers 
by the constitution of certain Federal States, and notably of the 
United States themselves. They pointed out that the Federal 
Government could not accept the obligation to ratify conventions 
dealing with matters within the competence of the 48 States of the 
Union, with which the power of labor legislation for the most part 
rested. Further, the Federal Government could not guarantee that 
the constituent States, even if they passed the necessary legislation 
to give effect to a convention, would put it into effective operation, 
nor could it provide against the possibility of such legislation being 
declared unconstitutional by the supreme judicial authorities. Tlic 
Government could not, therefore, engage to do something which was 
not within their power to perform, and the nonperformance of which 
would render them liable to complaint. 

The commission felt that they were here faced by a serious dilemma 
which threatened to make the establishment of any real system of 
international labor legislation impossible. On the one hand, its 
range and effectiveness would be almost fatally limited if a country 
of such industrial importance as the United States did not participate. 
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On the other hand, if the scheme were so weakened as to impose no 
obligation on States to give effect to, or even to bring before their legis- 
lative authorities, the decisions of the labor conference, it was clear 
that its work would tend to be confined to the mere passage of resolu- 
tions instead of resulting in the promotion of social reforms with 
the sanction of law behind them. 

The commission spent a considerable amount of time in attempting 
to devise a way out of this dilemma and is glad to be able to record 
that it ultimately succeeded in doing so. Article 19 as now drafted 
represents a solution found by a subcommission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the American, British, and Belgian delegations specially 
appointed to consider the question. It provides that the decisions 
of the labor conference may take the form either of recommendations 
or of draft conventions. Either must be deposited with the secre- 
tary-general of the League of Nations and each State undertakes to 
bring it within one year before its competent authorities for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. If no legislation or other 
action to make a recommendation effective follows, or if a draft 
convention fails to obtain the consent of the competent authorities 
concerned, no further obligation will rest on the State in question. 
In the case of a Federal State, however, whose power to enter into 
conventions on labor matters is subject to limitations, its Govern- 
ment may treat a draft convention to which such limitations apply 
as a recommendation only. 

The commission felt that there might in any event be instances in 
which the form of a recommendation affirming a principle would be 
more suitable than that of a draft convention, which must neces- 
sarily provide for the detailed application of principles in a form 
which would be generally applicable by every State concerned. 
Subjects will probably come before the conference which, owing 
to their complexity and the wide differences in the circumstances of 
different countries, will be incapable of being reduced to any universal 
and uniform mode of application. In such cases a convention might 
prove impossible, but a recommendation of principles in more or less 
detail which left the individual States freedom to apply them in the 
manner best suited to their conditions would undoubtedly have con- 
siderable value. 

The exception in the case of Federal States is of greater impor- 
tance. It places the United States and States which are in a similar 
position under a less degree of obligation than other States in regard 
to draft conventions. But it will be observed that the exception 
extends enly to those Federal States which are subject to limitations 
in respect of their treaty-making powers on labor matters, and, further, 
that it only extends in so far as those limitations apply in any par- 
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ticular case. It will not apply in the case of a convention to which 
the limitations do not apply, or after any such limitations as may at 
present exist have been removed. Though reluctant to contemplate 
an arrangement under which all States would not be under identica! 
obligations, the commission felt that it was impossible not to recog- 
nize the constitutional difficulties which undoubtedly existed in the 
case of certain Federal States, and therefore proposed the above 
solution as the best possible in the circumstances. 

Attention should be drawn to the protocol to article 19. The fear 
was expressed that the article might be interpreted as implying that « 
State would be required to diminish the protection already afforded 
to the workers by its legislation as a result of the adoption of a recom- 
mendation or draft convention by the conference; and in consequence 
the protocol was added in order to make it quite clear that such an 
interpretation was inadmissible. 

It should be added that the Japanese delegation abstained from 
voting on article 19, as they had not yet received instructions from 
their Government inthe matter. The Italian delegation also abstained 
on the ground of the inadequacy of the powers given to the con- 


ference. 
2. Enforcement (arts. 22 to 34). 


These articles provide machinery whereby a State which fails to 
carry out its obligations arising under article 19, or which fails to 
enforce a convention which it has ratified, may be made subject to 
economic measures. This machinery is briefly as follows: 

An industrial association of employers and workpeople may make 
representations to the International Labor Office which the governing 
body may at its discretion communicate to the State complained of 
for its observations. (Art. 23.) If no satisfactory reply is received, 
the governing body may publish the correspondence (art. 24), which 
in most cases will probably create sufficient pressure by public opinion 
to cause the complaint to be remedied. 

The governing body also has the power, either on its own motion 
or on receipt of a complaint from a Government or from a delegate 
to the conference, to apply to the secretary-general of the League of 
Nations to nominate a commission of inquiry. For the purpose of 
such inquiries, each high contracting party undertakes to nominate 
one employer, one workman, and one person of independent standing, 
and each commission shall consist of one person drawn from each of 
these three categories. (Arts. 25 and 26.) The commission will re- 
port on the facts, recommend the steps which should be taken to 
meet the complaint, and indicate the economic measures, if any, 
which it considers would be appropriate in the event of the condition 
complained of not being remedied. (Art. 28.) 
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Appeal may be made to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice of the League of Nations, which shall have power to review 
the findings of the commission. (Arts. 29 to 32.) If the defaulting 
State fails to carry out the recommendations of the commission or the 
parmanent court, as the case may be, within the specified time, it will 
then be open to the other States to take the economic measures 
indicated against it. (Art. 33.) 

It will be seen that the above procedure has been carefully devised 
in order to avoid the imposition of penalties, except in the last resort, 
when a State has flagtantly and persistently refused to carry out its 
obligations under a convention. It can hardly be doubted that it will 
seldom, if ever, be necessary to bring these powers into operation, 
but the commission consider that the fact of their existence is never- 
theless a matter of almost vital importance to the success of the 
scheme. 

The representatives of the working classes in some countries have 
pressed their delegates to urge more drastic provisions in regard to 
penalties. ‘The commission, while taking the view that it will in the 
long run be preferable as well as more effective to rely on the pres- 
sure of international public opinion rather than on economic measures, 
nevertheless considers it necessary to retain the possibility of the 
latter in the background. [If all forms of sanction were removed, the 
effectiveness of the scheme, and, what is almost equally important, 
the belief in its effectiveness, would be in a great measure destroyed. 


CuaprTer III. 


General. 


This chapter does not call for much comment, but attention should 
perhaps be drawn to the provisions of article 35, which provide that 
the British Dominions and India, and any colonies or possessions of 
any State which may hereafter be recognized as fully self-governing 
by the executive council of the League of Nations, shall have the same 
rights and obligations under the convention as if they were separate 
high contracting parties. It seemed evident to the commission that 
colonies which were fully self-governing, not only as regards labor 
legislation but generally, must be regarded as separate entities for 
the purposes of the labor conference, but it was decided that a State 
and its self-governing colonies should not have more than one seat in 
the governing body. In the case of colonies which are not fully self- 
governing, the mother country undertakes the obligation to apply 
labor conventions to them, unless local conditions render it impossible 
to apply them either wholly or in part. 
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CHapTerR IV. 
Transitory provisions. 


This chapter provides, inter alia, for the holding of the first confer- 
ence in October, 1919. 

The commission felt it was essential that the conference should meet 
at the earliest possible moment, but that, if it was to do its work 
effectively, some time must be allowed for the collection of informa- 
tion and for the different countries to prepare their views on tho 
various subjects for discussion. The conference could, therefore, 
hardly meet earlier than October. In the schedule to article 39 it is 
proposed that the arrangements for this conference should be made 
by an international committee consisting of representatives of the 
States named, with power to invite other States to send representa- 
tives, if necessary. It is suggested that the United States Govern- 
ment might be willing to convene the conference at Washington, and 
the commission much hopes that they will be willing to undertake this 
task. It is also suggested that the peace conference should approve 
the agenda set out in the same schedule. 

The Italian delegation proposed that all nations should be admitted 
to the conference immediately after the signature of the peace treaty, 
but the commission confined itself to passing the second resolution 
attached to the draft convention. 

In conclusion, it should be remarked that after a long discussion on 
the question of adopting certain measures in the interest of seamen, 
the commission thought that ‘‘the very special questions concerning 
the minimum conditions to be accorded to seamen might be dealt with 
at a special meeting of the International Labor Conference devoted 
exclusively to the affairs of seamen,” at which the delegates and 
technica! advisers could accordingly be chosen from the shipping 
community. (See resolution attached to the convention.) 


Part I1.—Labor Clauses. 


The commission were unanimous in thinking that their work would 
not be complete if it were simply confined to setting up a permanent 
machinery for international labor legislation. It was not within their 
competence or within their terms of reference to deal with specitic 
questions relating to industrial conditions and to work them out witl: 
the detail necessary for the framing of proposals which could be 
accepted in a binding form. So impressed were they, however, with 
the urgent need for recognizing explicitly certain fundamental! 
principles as necessary to social progress, that they decided to submit 
a series of declarations for insertion in the peace treaty. They did 
not feel called upon, however, to draw up a charter containing all the 
reforms which may be hoped for in a more or less distant future, but 
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confined themselves to principles the realization of which may be con- 
templated in the near future. 

It will be seen that the high contracting parties are not asked to give 
immediate effect to them, but only to indorse them generally. It will 
be the duty of the International Labor Conference to examine them 
thoroughly and to put them in the form of recommendations or draft 
conventions elaborated with the detail necessary for their practical 
application. 

Proposals were placed before the commission by the Italian, French, 
American, Belgian, and British delegations as to the declarations 
which should be made. The commission decided that no declaration 
should be submitted to the peace conference unless it were adopted 
by a two-thirds majority, and it now has the honor of submitting nine 
declarations, all of which obtained such a majority and some of which 
were adopted unanimously. 

It should be added, in conclusion, that a majority, but not a two- 
thirds majority, was obtained for a proposal, couched in very general 
terms, which suggested the application to agriculture of the general 
principles of labor legislation and which arose out of an Italian pro- 
posal in regard to the limitation of the hours of work in agriculture. 
The delegates who voted against this proposal were, as they explained, 
by no means hostile to its general idea, but they thought that a pro- 
posal in such wide terms was not suitable for inclusion among the 
declarations to be put forward. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
ARTHUR FONTAINE, 
General Secretary. 
Harotp Burtuer, 
Assistant General Secretary. 


Paris, March 24, 1919. 


A DRAFT CONVENTION CREATING A PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF 
LABOR OONDITIONS. 


PREAMBLE. 


Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establishment 
of universal peace, and such a peace can be established only if it is 
based upon social justice; 

And whereas conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, 
hardship, and privation to large numbers of people as to produce 
unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperiled, 
and an improvement of those conditions is urgently required, as, for 
example, by the regulation of the hours of work, including the 
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establishment of a maximum working day and week, the regulation 
of the labor supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision 
of an adequate living wage, the protection of the worker against 
sickness, disease, and injury arising out of his employment, the 
protection of children, young persons and women, provision for old 
age and injury, protection of the interests of workers when em- 
ployed in countries other than their own, recognition of the principle 
of freedom of association, the organization of technical and vocational] 
education and other measures; 

Whereas, also, the failure of any nation to adopt humane con- 
ditions of labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire 
to improve the conditions in their own countries; 

The high contracting parties, moved by sentiments of justice and 
humanity, as well as by the desire to secure the permanent peace of 
the world, agree to the following convention: 


CuaprerR [.—Organization. 


ARTICLE 1. The high contracting parties, being the States members 
of the League of Nations, hereby decide to establish a permanent 
organization for the promotion of the objects set forth in the preamble, 
and for this purpose hereby accept the provisions contained in thie 
following articles. 

Art. 2. The permanent organization shall consist of (i) a genera! 
conference of representatives of the high contracting parties and 
(7) an international labor office controlled by the governing body 
described in article 7. 

Art. 3. The meetings of the general conference of representatives 
of the high contracting parties shall be held from time to time is 
occasion may require, and at least once in every year. It shall be 
composed of four representatives of each of the high contracting 
parties, of whom two shall be Government delegates and the two 
others shall be delegates representing respectively the employers and 
the workpeople of each of the high contracting parties. 

Each delegate may be accompanied by advisers, who shall not 
exceed two in number for each item on the agenda of the meeting. 
When questions specially affecting women are to be considered by 
the conference, one at least of the advisers should be a woman. 

The high contracting parties undertake to nominate non-Govern- 
ment delegates and advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial 
organizations, if such organizations exist, which are most repre- 
sentative of employers or workpeople, as the case may be, in their 
respective countries. 

Each delegate may be accompanied at each sitting of the conference 
by not more than two advisers. The advisers shall not speak except 
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on a request made by the delegate whom they accompany and by 
the special authorization of the president of the conference, and may 
not vote. 

A delegate may in writing addressed to the president appoint one 
of his advisers to act as his deputy, and the adviser, while so acting, 
shall be allowed to speak and vote. 

The names of the delegates and their advisers will be communi- 
cated to the International Labor Office by the Government of each 
of the high contracting parties. 

The credentials of delegates and their advisers shall be subject to 
scrutiny by the conference, which may, by two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the delegates present, refuse to admit any delegate or 
adviser whom it deems not to have been nominated in accordance 
with the undertaking contained in this article. 

Art. 4. Every delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on 
all matters which are taken into consideration by the conference. 

If one of the high contracting parties fails to nominate one of the 
non-Government delegates whom it is entitled to nominate, the 
other non-Government delegate shall be allowed to sit and speak at 
the conference, but not to vote. 

If in accordance with article 3 the conference refuses admission to 
a delegate of one of the high contracting parties, the provisions of 
the present article shall apply as if that delegate had not been 
nominated. 

Art. 5. The meetings of the conference shall be held at the seat 
of the League of Nations, or at such other place as may be decided 
by the conference at a previous meeting by two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the delegates present. 

Arr. 6. The International Labor Office shall be established at the 
seat of the League of Nations as part of the organization of the 
league. 

Art. 7. The International Labor Office shall be under the control 
of a governing body consisting of 24 members, appointed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the protocol hereto. 

The governing body shall, from time to time, elect one of its 
members to act as its chairman, shall regulate its own procedure 
and shall fix its own times of meeting. A special meeting shall be 
held if a written request to that effect is made by at least 10 
members. 

Art. 8. There shall be a director of the International Labor Office, 
appointed by the governing body, who shall, subject to the instruc- 
tions of the governing body, be responsible for the efficient conduct 
of the International Labor Office and for such other duties as may be 
assigned to him. 
114339°—19——2 [1239] 
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The director or his deputy shall attend all meetings of the gove 
ing body. 

Arr. 9. The staff of the International Labor Office shall be 
pointed by the director, who shall, so far as is possible with 
regard to the efficiency of the work of the office, select person: 
different nationalities. A certain number of these persons should 
women. 

Art. 10. The functions of the International Labor Office s! 
include the collection and distribution of information on all subje 
relating to the international adjustment of conditions of industri:| 
life and labor, and particularly the examination of subjects whi 
it is proposed to bring before the conference with a view to 
conclusion of international conventions, and the conduct of su 
special investigations as may be ordered by the conference. 

It will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the conference. 

It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions 
this convention in connection with international disputes. 

It will edit and publish a periodical paper in the French and 
English languages, and in such other languages as the governing 
body may think desirable, dealing with problems of industry and 
employment of international interest. 

Generally, in addition to the functions set out in this article, 
shall have such other functions, powers, and duties as may be assigned 
to it by the conference. 

Art. 11. The Government departments of any of the high co 
tracting parties which deal with questions of industry and emplo 
ment may communicate directly with the director through 
representative of their State on the governing body of the Int 
national Labor Office, or failing any such representative, through su 
other qualified official as the Government may nominate for t! 
purpose. 

Art. 12. The International Labor Office shall be entitled to 
assistance of the secretary-general of the League of Nations in «a: 
matter in which it can be given. 

Art. 13. Each of the high contracting parties will pay the travel! 
and subsistence expenses of its delegates and their advisers and 
its representatives attending the meetings of the conference or gover- 
ing body, as the case may be. 

All the other expenses of the International Labor Office and of | 
meetings of the conference or governing body shall be paid to 
director by the secretary-general of the League of Nations out of t 
general funds of the league. 

The. director shall be responsible to the secretary-general of tlic 
league for the proper expenditure of all moneys paid to him in 
pursuance of this article. 
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CuaPpTerR II.—Procedure. 


Art. 14. The agenda for all meetings of the conference will be 
settled by the governing body, who shall consider any suggestion as 
to the agenda that may be made by the Government of any of the 
high contracting parties or by any representative organization 
recognized for the purpose of article 3. 

Arr. 15. The director shall act as the secretary of the conference, 
and shall circulate the agenda to reach the high contracting parties, 
and through them the. non-Government delegates when appointed, 
four months before the meeting of the conference. 

Arr. 16. Any of the Governments of the high contracting parties 
may formally object to the inclusion of any item or items in tho 
agenda. The grounds for such objection shall be set forth in a 
reasoned statement addressed to the director, who shall circulate it 
to all the high contracting parties. Items to which such objection 
has been made shall not, however, be excluded from the agenda, if at 
the conference a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
delegates present is in favor of considering them. 

[f the conference decides (otherwise than under the preceding 
paragraph) by two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present 
that any subject shall be considered by the conference, that subject 
shall be included in the agenda for the following meeting. 

Art. 17. The conference shall regulate its own procedure, shall 
elect its own president, and may appoint committees to consider 
aud report on any matter. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in this convention, all 
matters shall be decided by a simple majority of the votes cast by 
the delegates present. 

A vote shall be void unless the total number of votes cast is equal 
to half the number of the delegates attending the conference. 

Art. 18. The conference may add to any committees which it 
appoints technical experts, who shall be assessors without power to 
vote. 

Art. 19. When the conference has decided on the adoption of 
proposals with regard to an item in the agenda, it will rest with the 
conference to determine whether these proposals should take the 
form: (a) Of a recommendation to be submitted to the high con- - 
tracting parties for consideration with a view to its being given 
effect by national legislation or otherwise, or (b) of a draft interna- 
tional convention for ratification by the high contracting partics. 

In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
delegates present shall be necessary on the final vote for the adop- 
tion of the recommendation or dra‘t convention, as the case may be, 
by the conference. 
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A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall be au- 
thenticated by the signature of the president of the conference and 
of the director and shall be deposited with the secretary-general of 
the League of Nations. The secretary-general will communicate a 
certified copy of the recommendation or draft convention to each 
of the high contracting parties. 

{ach of the high contracting parties undertakes that it w 
within the period of one year at most from the end of the meeting 
of the conference, bring the recommendation or draft convention 
before the authority or authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

In the case of a recommendation, the high contracting partics 
will inform the secretary-general of the action taken. 

In the case of a draft convention, the high contracting party will, 
if it obtains the consent of the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies, communicate the formal ratification of 
the convention to the secretary-general and will take such action 
as may be necessary to make effective the provisions of such co: 
vention. 

If on a recommendation no legislative or other action to make 
such recommendation effective is taken, or if the draft conventi: 
fails to obtain the consent of the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies, no further obligation shall res! 
upon the high contracting party. 

In the case of a Federal State, the power of which to enter int 
conventions on labor matters is subject to limitations, it shall be in 
the discretion of the Government of such State to treat a draft co 
vention to which such limitations apply as a recommendation only, 
and the provisions of this article with respect to recommendation 
shall apply in such case. 

(In regard to the interpretation of this article reference should 
made to the protocol.) 

ArT. 20. Any convention so ratified shall be registered by t! 
secretary-general of the League of Nations, but shall only be bind 
ing upon the States which ratify it, subject to any conditions which 
may be contained in the convention itself. 

Art. 21. If any convention laid before the conference for fin 
‘consideration fails to secure the support of two-thirds of the vot: 
cast by the delegates present, it shall nevertheless be within tli 
right of any of the high contracting parties to agree to such conven- 
tion among themselves. 

Any convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the Go 
ernments of the States concerned to the secretary-general of tlic 
League of Nations, who shall register it. 
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Art. 22. Each of the high contracting parties agrees to make an 
annual report to the International Labor Office on the measures 
which it has taken to give effect to the provisions of conventions to 
which it is a party. These reports shall be made in such form and 
shall contain such particulars as the governing body may request. 
The director shall lay a summary of these reports before the next 
meeting of the conference. 

Art. 23. In the event of any representation being made to the 
International Labor Office by an industrial association of employers 
or of workpeople that any of the high contracting parties has failed 
to secure in any respect the effective observance within its jurisdic- 
tion of any convention to which it is a party, the governing body 
may communicate this representation to the State against which it is 
made and may invite that State to make such statement on the 
subject as it may think fit. 

Art. 24. If no statement is received within a reasonable time from 
the State against which the representation is made, or if the state- 
ment when received is not deemed to be satisfactory by the govern- 
ing body, the latter shall have the right to publish the representa- 
tion and the statement, if any, made in reply to it. 

Art. 25. Any of the high contracting parties shall have the right 
to file a complaint with the International Labor Office if it is not 
satisfied that any other of the high contracting parties is securing 
the effective observance of any convention which both have ratified 
in accordance with the foregoing articles. 

The governing body may, if it thinks fit, before referring such a 
complaint to a commission of inquiry, as hereinafter provided for, 
communicate with the State against which the complaint is made in 
the manner describéd in article 23. 

If the governing body do not think it necessary to communicate 
the complaint to the State against which it is made, or if, when they 
have made such communication, no statement in reply has been 
received within a reasonable time which the governing body con- 
siders to be satisfactory, the governing body may apply for the 
appointment of a commission of inquiry to consider the complaint 
and to report thereon. 

The governing body may adopt the same procedure either of its 
own motion or on receipt of a complaint from a delegate to the 
conference. 

When any matter arising out of articles 24 or 25 is being con- 
sidered by the governing body, the State against which the represen- 
tation or complaint is made shall, if not already represented thereon, 
be entitled to send a representative to take part in the proceedings 
of the governing body while the matter is under consideration. 
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Adequate notice of the date on which the matter will be consider 
shall be given to the State against which the representation or com- 
plaint is made. 

Art. 26. The commission of inquiry shall be constituted 
accordance with the following provisions: 

Each of the high contracting parties agrees to nominate within 
six months of the date on which this convention comes into forc« 
three persons of industrial experience, of whom one shall be a rep: 
sentative of employers, one a representative of workpeople, and ono 
a person of independent standing, who shall together form a panc! 
from which the members of the commission of inquiry shall by 
drawn. 

The qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be subject to 
scrutiny by the governing body, which may by two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the members present refuse to accept the nomination of any 
person whose qualifications do not in its opinion comply with the 
requirements of the present article. 

Upon the application of the governing body, the secretary-genera!| 
of the League of Nations shall nominate three persons, one from exch 
section of this panel, to constitute the commission of inquiry, ani 
shall designate one of them as the president of the commission. 
None of these three persons shall be a person nominated to the pane! 
by any State directly concerned in the complaint. 

Art. 27. The high contracting parties agree that, in the event of 
the reference of a complaint to a commission of inquiry under article 
25, they will each, whether directly concerned in the complaint or 
not, place at the disposal of the commission all the mformation in 
their possession which bears upon the subject matter of the com- 
plaint. ‘ 

Art. 28. When the commission of inquiry has fully considered the 
complaint, it shall prepare a report embodying its findings on all 
questions of fact relevant to determining the issue between thie 
parties and containing such recommendations as it may think proper 
as to the steps which should be taken to meet the complaint and thie 
time within which they should be taken. 

It shall also indicate in this report the measures, if any, of 
economic character against a defaulting State which it considers tv 
be appropriate, and which it considers other States would be justified 
in adopting. 

Art. 29. The secretary-general of the League of Nations shall! 
communicate the report of the commission of inquiry to each of the 
States concerned in the complaint, and shall cause it to be published. 

Each of these States shall within one month inform the secretary- 
general of the League of Nations whether or not it accepts the recom- 
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mendations contained in the report of the commission; and if not, 
whether it proposes to refer the complaint to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice of the League of Nations. 

Arr. 30. In the event of any of the high contracting parties 
failing to take within the specified period the action required by 
article 19, any other of the high contracting parties shall be entitled 

o refer tht matter to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Arr. 31. The decision of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice to which a complaint has been referred shall be final. 

Arr. 32. The Permanent Court of International Justice may 
affirm, vary, or reverse any of the findings or recommendations of 
the commission of inquiry, if any, and shall in its decision indicate 
the measures, if any, of an economic character against a defaulting 
State which it considers to be appropriate, and which other States 
would be justified in adopting. 

Ant. 33. In the event of any State failing to carry out within the 
time specified the recommendations, if any, contained in the report 
of the commission of inquiry, or in the decision of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, as the case may be, any other State 
may take against that State the measures of an economic character 
indicated in the report of the commission or in the decision of the 
court as appropriate to the case. 

Aer. 34. The defaulting State may at any time inform the gov- 
erning body that it has taken the steps necessary to comply with the 
recommendations of the commission of inquiry or in the decision of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, as the case may be, 
and may request it to apply to the secretary-general of the league 
to constitute a commission of inquiry to verify its contention. | 
this case the provisions of articles 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, and 32 sha 
apply, and if the report of the commission of inquiry or decision of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice is in favor of the 
defaulting State, the other States shall forthwith discontinue tlie 
measures of an economic character that they have taken against the 
defaulting State. 

Cuaprer ILl.—General. 


Art. 35. The British Dominions and India shall have the same 
rizhts and obligations under this convention as if they were separate 
high contracting parties. 

The same shall apply to any colony or possession of any of the high 
contracting parties which on the application of such high con- 
(racting party is recognized as fully self-governing by the executiy 
council of the League of Nations. 

The high contraeting parties engage to apply conventions which 
they have ratified in accordance with the provisions of the present 
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convention to their colonies, protectorates, and possessions which 
are not fully self-governing: 

(1) Except where owing to the local conditions the convention 
is inapplicable; or 

(2) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt 
the convention to local conditions. 

And each of the high contracting parties shall notify to the inter- 
national labor office the action taken in respect of each of its colonies, 
protectorates, and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 

Art. 36. Any State not a party to this convention, which may 
hereafter become a member of the League of Nations, shall be deemed 
ipso facto to have adhered to this convention. 

Arr. 37. Amendments to this convention which are adopted by 
the conference by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
delegates present shall take effect when ratified by the States whose 
representatives compose the executive council of the League of Na- 
tions and by three-fourths of the States whose representatives com- 
pose the body of delegates of the league. 

Art. 38. Any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of 
this convention or of any subsequent convention concluded by the 
high contracting parties in pursuance of the provisions of this con- 
vention shall be referred for decision to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 


CuapTrer 1V.—Transitory Provisions. 


Art. 39. The first meeting of the conference shall take place in 
October, 1919. The place and agenda for this meeting shall be as 
specified in the schedule annexed hereto. 

Arrangements for the convening and the organization of the first 
meeting of the conference will be made by the Government designated 
for the purpose in the said schedule. That Government shall be 
assisted in the preparation of the documents for submission to the 
conference by an international committee constituted as provided 
in the said schedule. 

The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent mecting 
held before the League of Nations has been able to establish a gen- 
eral fund, other than the expenses of delegates and their advisers, 
will be borne by the high contracting parties in accordance with thi 
apportionment of the expenses of the International Bureau of th. 
Universal Postal Union. 

Art. 40. Until the League of Nations has been constituted a! 
communications which under the provisions of the foregoing article- 
should be addressed to the secretary-general of the League will be 
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preserved by the director of the International Labor Office, who will 
transmit them to the secretary-general of the League when appointed. 

Art. 41. Pending the creation of a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, disputes which in accordance with this convention 
would be submitted to it for decision will be referred to a tribunal of 
three persons appointed by the executive council of the League of 
Nations. 

Proroco.t to ARTICLE 7. 


The governing body of the international labor office shall be 
constituted as follows: Twelve representatives of the Governments, 
six members elected by the delegates to the conference representing 
the employers, six members elected by the delegates to the conference 
representing the workpeople. 

Of the 12 members representing the Governments eight shall be 
nominated by the high contracting parties which are of the chief 
industrial importance, and four shall be nominated by the high 
contracting parties selected for the purpose by the Government 
delegates to the conference, excluding tlie delegates of the eight 
States mentioned above. No high contracting party, together with 
its Dominions and Colonies, whether self-governing or not, shall be 
entitled to nominate more than one member. 

Any question as to which are the high contracting parties of the 
chief industrial importance shall be decided by the executive council 
of the League of Nations. 

The period of office of members of the governing body will be 
three years. The method of filling vacancies and other similar 
questions may be determined by the governing body subject to the 
approval of the conference. 


Proroco.t to ARTICLE 19. 


In no ease shall any of the high contracting parties be asked or 
required, as a result of the adoption of any recommendation or 
draft convention by the conference, to diminish the protection 
afforded by its existing legislation to the workers concerned. 


SCHEDULE REFERRED TO IN ARTICLE 39, 
First meeting of Annual Labor Conference, 1919. 


The place of meeting will be Washington. 

the Government of the United States of America is requested to 
convene the conference. 

The international organizing committee will consist of seven 
members, appointed by the United States of America, Great Britain, 
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France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Switzerland. The comm 
may, if it thinks necessary, invite other States to appoint repr 
tatives. 

\genda: 

|. Application of principle of 8 hours day or of 48 hours week. 

2. Question of preventing or providing against unemploym: 

3. Women’s employment 

(2) Before and after childbirth, including the question 
maternity benefit. 

(6) During the night. 

(e) In unhealthy processes. 

4, Employment of children 
(2) Mmimum age of employment. 

(6) During the night. 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 

5. Extension and application of the international conventions 
adopted at Bern in 1906 on the prohibition of night work for 
women emploved in industry and the prohibition of the 
of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


4. RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COMMISSION. 
I.— Resolution proposed by the Belgian, Ire neh, and Italian delegativ 


The commission expresses the hope that as soon as it may be | 
sible an agreement will be arrived at between the high contrac 
parties with a view to endowing the international labor confere: 
under the auspices of the League of Nations with power to take, under 
conditions to be determined, resolutions possessing the force 
international law. 


1l.—Resolution proposed by the Belyian, French, and Italian de legat: 


‘The commission being of opinion that an international code 
labor legislation which will be really effective can not be secu 
without the cooperation of all industrial countries, expresses 
wish that pending the signature of the treaty of peace, which 
permit all such countries to be approached, the Peace Confer 
will communicate the present draft convention to the neutral pov 
for their information before finally adopting it. 


I11.—Resolution proposed by the French delegation. 


‘The commission considers that the very special questions concer- 
ing the minimum conditions to be accorded to seamen might |v 
dealt with at a special meeting of the international labor confercice 
devoted exclusively to the affairs of seamen. 
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5, CLAUSES PROPOSED FOR INSERTION IN THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


The high contracting parties declare their acceptance of the fol- 
lowing principles and engage to take all necessary steps to secure 
their realization in accordance with the recommendation to be made 
by the International LaborConference as to their practical application: 

“1. In right and in fact the labor of a human being should not be 
treated as merchandise or an article of commerce. 

Be Employers and workers should be allowed the right of asso- 
ciation for all lawful purposes. 

3. No child should be permitted to be employed in industry or 
commerce before the age of 14 years, in order that every child 
may be insured reasonable oppertunities for mental and physical 


edueation. 





Between the years of 14 and 18 young persons of either sex may 
only be employed on work which is not harmful to their physical 

: development and on condition that the continuation of their technical 

a or general education is insured. 

4 !. Every worker has a right to a wage adequate to maintain a 
reasonable standard of life, having regard to the civilization of his 
time and country. 

5. Equal pay should be given to women and to men for work of 
equal value in quantity and quality. 

; 6. A weekly rest, including Sunday or its equivalent, for all workers. 

7. Limitations of the hours of work in industry on the basis of 8 
hours a day, or 48 hours a week, subject to an exception for coun- 

: tries in which climatic conditions, the imperfect development. of 

industrial organization, or other special circumstances render the 
industrial efficiency of the workers substantially different. 

The International LaborConference will recommend a basis approxi- 
mately equivalent to the above for adoption in such countries. 

8. In all matters concerning their status as workers and social 
insurance foreign workmen lawfully admitted to any country and 
their families should be insured the same treatment as the nationals 

P of that country. 
9. All States should institute a system of inspection in which 
women should take part, in order to insure the enforcement ef the 
: laws and regulations for the protection of the workers. 
RESOLUTION AND AMENDMENTS ADOPTED BY THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
APRIL ll, 1919. 

ov : The following statement with reference to the Barnes resolution and 

LAK ee 

Pe _ amendments is taken from a cable message from the American mis- 


3 sion to the Peace Conference, dated April 16, 1919, and is subject to 
> correction, 
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Mr. Barnes (British) moved the following resolution: ‘‘That the 
conference approve the draft convention creating a permanent organi- 
zation for the promotion of the international regulation of labor condj- 
tions which has been submitted by the labor commission, with the 
amendment proposed by the British delegation, instruct the secro- 
taries to request the governments concerned to nominate forthwit|, 
the representatives on the original committee at the October confer- 
ence, and authorize that committee to proceed at once with its 
work.” The foregoing resolution included approval of two ameni- 
ments to article 19 of the draft convention, proposed by the Briti 
delegation with the concurrence of other delegations represented « 
the commission. These amendments are as follows: 

(1) Additional protocol to article 19: ‘‘In framing an act, reco: 
mendation, or draft of a convention of general application, the co 
ference shall have due regard to those countries in which climat 
conditions, the imperfect development of industrial organizatic: 
or other special circumstances make industrial conditions substan- 
tially different, and shall suggest modifications, if any, which it « 
siders may be required to mect the case of such countries.” 

(2) Article 19, fourth paragraph, after the words ‘‘meeting of | 
conference,” insert the following words: ‘‘or if it is impossible owi 
to exceptional circumstances to do so within the period of one y 
then at the earliest possible moment and in no case later than 1s 
months from the end of the meeting of the conference.” 

Mr. De Bustamante (Cuba) accepted the Barnes proposal \ 
reservation in regard to article 37 which includes propositions ineo:- 
patible with the Cuban constitution. Similar action was taken 
Montes (Bolivia), Dorn Y Alsua (Ecuador), and Burgos (Pananis 
Sir Robert Borden moved that the conference authorize the draftin:z 
committee to make such amendments as may be necessary to ha\ 
the convention conform to the covenant of the League of Nati 
in the character of its membership and in the method of adheren 
which motion, together with the Barnes resolution, was adopted. 

The above given amendments were explained by a statement s1i)- 
porting them as follows: (1) Additional protocol to article 19: ‘fii 
protocol is proposed in view of the representations which have | 
made since the commission submitted its report. Its object is 
make clear that it would be the duty of the labor conference to tii 
into consideration the special circumstances of those countries whic 
owing to climatic conditions or other causes the industrial conditivn- 
are substantially different from those of the industrial countric- 
Europe and America. The habits of the workers in oriental coun- 
tries, the fact that industries in some countries are still largely carricd 
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on as home industries and the development of the factory system is 
still in its early stages, and so forth, are matters which make absolute 
uniformity in labor legislation impossible and must be allowed for 
in the framing of conventions.” (2) Article 19: ‘‘This alteration is 
proposed in order to meet the technical difficulty which will occa- 
sionally arise when there is no sitting of the national legislature to 
deal with a draft convention within the prescribed period of one year.”’ 


LABOR CLAUSES ADOPTED BY THE PEACE CONFERENCE, APRIL 28, 1919. 


The following clauses proposed by the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation and in revised form as presented by Sir Robert 
Borden for insertion in the Treaty of Peace were adopted by the 
Peace Conference in Plenary Session yesterday: 

“The High Contracting Parties, recognizing that the well being, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, of industrial wage earners is of 
supreme international importance, have framed a permanent ma- 
chinery associated with that of the League of Nations to further this 
great end. They recognize that difference of climate, habits, and 
customs of economic opportunity and industrial tradition make strict 
uniformity in the conditions of labor difficult of immediate attain- 
ment. But, holding as they do, that labor should not be regarded 
merely as an article of commerce, they think that there are methods 
and principles for the ratification of labor conditions which all indus- 
trial communities should endeavor to apply so far as their special 
circumstances will permit. 

‘Among these methods and principles, the following seem to the 
High Contracting Parties to be of special and urgent importance: 

“First. The guiding principle above enunciated that labor should 
not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 

‘Second. The right of association for ali lawful purposes by the 
employed as well as by the employers. 

“Third. The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood in their 
time and country. 

‘Fourth. The adoption of an eight hours day or a forty-eight hours 
week as the standard to be aimed at where it has not already been 
obtained. 

“Fifth. The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours 
which should include Sunday whenever practicable. 

“Sixth. The abolition of child labor and the imposition of such 
limitations on the labor of young persons as shall permit the con- 
tinuation of their education and assure their proper physical devclop- 

me it, 
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“Seventh. The principle that men and women should receive eq 
remuneration for work of equal value. 

“Eighth. The standard set by law in each country with respect 
the conditions of labor should have due regard to the equit 
economic treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 

‘‘ Ninth. Each State should make provision for a system of inspect 
in which women should take part in order to insure the enforcem 
of the laws and regulations for the protection of the employed. 

“Without claiming that these methods and principles are cit 
complete or final, the High Contracting Parties are of opinion 1 
they are well fitted to guide the policy of the League of Nations : 
that if adopted by the industrial communities who are members 
League and safeguarded in practice by an adequate system of su 
inspection, they will confer lasting benefits upon the wage earne: 
the world.” 
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LESSONS FROM HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES HOUSING CORPORATION. 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, MANAGER, TOWN PLANNING DIVISION, UNITED STATI 
HOUSING CORPORATION, 


While the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation of the 
Department of Labor was created to meet a war-time emergency, it 
should be understood that that emergency developed from acute local] 
situations which even in peace times were becoming widespread and 
vere steadily growing worse. These local conditions and the result- 
ing general situation as to housing demand serious consideration 
aud must hereafter be faced and treated by methods more widely 
applicable to the nature of American institutions than the arbitrary 
measures of local relief adopted under the pressure of war. 

Inability of many war industries to obtain suflicient workers be- 
cause of lack of housing facilities within easy access of the factory, 
und the consequent failure to achieve the maximum of production 
constituted the emergency to which reference has been made. ‘This 
housing shortage was at bottom an absolute shortage in the quantity 
of housing accommodation, although the quality of the housing was 
soon found to be intimately involved in the quantity shortage. 

Under the pressure of appeals to patriotism and of high pay, a 
given amount of housing was early in the war.made to shelter a much 
larger number of workers than usual. It seemed a simple matter, 
for example, to double and quadruple the number of beds in a room. 
By having three men use the same bed in successive eight-hour shifts 
some workingmen’s lodging houses provided an extraordinary quan- 
tity of housing. Boarders and roomers were crowded into private 
houses, families doubled up, and rooms and houses too miserable and 
insanitary to find tenants in ordinary times were forced into use. 
Thus, irrespective of any new house construction, there was provided, 
almost parallel with the sudden increase in manufacturing capacity 
which came from enlargement of plant facilities and from running 
two or three shifts, an increase in housing facilities, but at a heavy 
social price. 

This implied a considerable reduction in the average quality of 
housing, already very bad in many places, and immediately resulted 
in a marked lowering of the average of efficiency of the increased 
labor supply and a consequent failure of the production vitally 
necessary. 
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Increased pay and fervid appeals to patriotism brought many 
highly skilled and self-respecting workers to the jobs. These men— 
usually married men, with families—found conditions so intolerable 
that they would soon throw up their jobs and shift, hoping to find 
other jobs under less outrageous living conditions. 

The labor turnover rose to startling proportions. Examples of 
excessive labor turnover were supplied by the war industries of 
practically every city in which the Housing Corporation investigated 
conditions in housing of labor. Though unsuitable or inadequate 
housing was not the sole cause of this excessive labor turnover, it is 
mentioned by employment managers of corporations in many } 
stances as the chief cause and in others as a contributing cause. 

The constant training of new employees produced a great reduction 
in the average of efficiency. Despite unprecedented wages, with a 
corresponding rapidly increasing unit cost of production, a point 
was soon reached beyond which there could not occur any further 
effective increase of the labor force. No urge of patriotism or high 
wages could compensate for the overloaded accommodations for indi- 
vidual and family life. Inadequate access not only to sleeping places 
but to food, merchandise, recreation, and everything relating to fami! 
and social life outside of working hours, put a limit on production 
far below the maximum capacity of the increased plants. 


HOUSING AND PLANT INVESTMENT, 


These conditions forced attention to the fundamental fact that t] 
necessary industrial plant investment, including the housing of nia- 
chinery and of the workers during working hours, is relatively smal! 
as compared with the investment required properly to house and kev) 
in working efficiency the workers and their families outside of work 
ing hours. 

Stimulated by war prices, or by direct capital advancement by t! 
Government as a war necessity, plant investment was readily ani 
rapidly increased. The far greater investment necessary for a cor- 
responding expansion of living quarters for the workers failed to 
materialize, for many reasons. Even under normal conditions tli: 
greater investment tends to lag behind industrial expansion. As a 
business proposition it depends on the prospect of financial retur 
under the law of supply and demand. In the supply uf houses, whi 
tends to fix the scale of rents and of house prices, the amount o! 
existing housing bulks very much larger in relation to the possi!)! 
annual production of new houses than does, for example, the stocl 
on hand of any ordinary merchandise in relation to the annual pro 
duction of such merchandise. New investments in houses built on i 
rising market must, consequently, compete with existing houses, ('s- 
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advantageously dividing with them any increase in prevailing rental 
and purchase rates. Seldom is the investment in new houses returned 
to the investor save after a long period of years. The enormous war 
increase in demand offered no proportionate inducement to the in- 
vestor because it was obviously not a permanent demand. 

Since 1914 the rapidly increasing cost of house construction and the 
diversion of capital into channels of more profitable return have re- 
sulted, even in the face of an increasing need for houses, in a steady 
decline in the number of houses actually built. The American Con- 
tractor gives the total’ investment in residential building in the 
eastern, central, and northern sections of this country (representing 
69 per cent of the total population) as $432,337,000 for the year 1916, 
and only $252,000,000 for 1918, 

It became clearly apparent in the summer of 1917 that this part 
of the failure to produce needed war supplies had become a matter of 
Government concern. Only such methods of arbitrary stimulation as 
were already producing notable results in expanding manufacturing 
capacity could make that capacity effective by supplying the requisite 
housing facilities. 

In one set of cases the problem was so clearly unescapable that 
there was but little hesitation in meeting it. These were the cases 
of new industrial establishments created at the order of the Govern- 
ment for the sole purpose of producing munitions. They included 
powder plants, loading plants, and the like, established for reasons 
of public safety in isolated locations where nothing before existed. 
Here, quite obviously, the entire facilities for housing employees and 
for providing some approximation to community life had to be 
created along with the plant itself. It is interesting to note that even 
with the temporary class of structures appropriate for these short- 
lived communities, and even with the use of a large proportion of 
dormitories for single men and women willing to live apart from 
family life while temporarily engaged in war work, the investment 
in housing facilities rose to large proportions in comparison with the 
cost of the industrial plant itself. 

Much more usually, the war-stimulated industries formed a part of 
permanent communities. In these the prewar housing shortage be- 
came unendurably aggravated. The problem was complicated with 
the gradually failing normal process of building and marketing 
houses and their accessories in accordance with the law of supply and 
demand. Very few people recognized either the gravity or the enor- 
mous size of the housing problem as compared with the more obvious 
problem of expanding manufacturing facilities. When the need was 
recognized, the difficulty of balancing ultimate economic gains and 
losses against the necessary speed of construction, the greatly en- 
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hanced cost, and the reservation to war needs of every produc! 
power of the country, brought about a long and very costly period 
hesitation. 





Indeed, it was obviously beyond the physical powers of the country, 


in the stress of the urgent demand for everything directly relat 
to war necessities, to create promptly an adequate expansion of |) 
ing facilities in proportion to the localized expansion of manufac' 
ing capacity and demand for labor. It may be that if hostilities 


}o 


not come to an end when they did, the attempt to carry through ihe 


greatly increased program of military effort and production adop' 
in 1918 might have proved that the country had “ bitten off more | 

it could chew.” It is not unlikely that it would have been necess: 
to curtail or postpone the war production program at many po 
in order first to provide housing for the workers needed for 
increased output of war materials, upon which the whole prog: 


was based. 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION. 


A tardy and incomplete recognition of the fundamental natur 
the housing problem in its relation to successful war production 
curred on March 1, 1918. On this date Congress authorized the 
penditure of $50,000,000 by the United States Shipping Board 
accelerating the production of housing facilities in connection y 
shipyards. This was a mere drop in the bucket compared with 
investment in shipbuilding plants. Another step was taken w! 
Congress authorized the President, on May 16, 1918, to a 
$60,000,000 “ for the purposes of providing housing, local transp: 
tion, and other general community utilities for such industrial \ 
ers as are engaged in arsenals and navy yards of the United Si: 
and industries connected with and essential to the national def 
and their famihes * * * only during the continuation of tl. 
isting war,” and on June 4 provided the necessary appropriation. | 
July 8, 1918, this amount was increased to $100,000,000. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION. 


3yv Executive order, confirmed in the act of June 4, 1918, the Bur 
of Industrial Housing and Transportation was created in the De) 
ment of Labor to serve these ends, and the funds were expend: 
it through the United States Housing Corporation, legally er 
July 9, 1918. 

The first effort was, through the establishment of the homes 1 
tration service, to discover and use to the utmost capacity the ex! 
housing facilities in every community where the lack of such f: 
ties was retarding the production of war materials. A further ef! 
was for the improvement of transportation facilities, by better ser 
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ve and by extension of trackage, to increase the number of existing houses 
sf available for war workers. As a last resort there was undertaken the 

construction of new living quarters, both in the way of temporary dor- 
y, mitories and of permanent houses with accessories suitable for decent 
Ig family life. 


: The available and prospective funds were never enough to justify 
r more house construction than would simply take the peak off the 





ul war-time shortage. Nevertheless, the building projects recognized 

as urgently essential by the production authorities of the Army and 
d Navy and by the United States Housing Corporation at the time of 
on the signing of the armistice involved an estimated expenditure of 
V $194,000,000, and the projects actually under way had been allotted 
Us the full limit of the appropriation of $100,000,000 then available. 

As at that time reduced, the total expenditure for construction, in- 
nl cluding amounts lost on canceled projects, will not exceed $45,000,000. 


TEMPORARY AND PERMANENT HOUSING. 


The progress of the purely temporary housing developments in 
connection with isolated munition plants, and the temporary dormi- 
tories at certain other points, could and did cease when the urgent 
necessity terminated. The bulk of new housing undertaken to stim- 
ulate production consisted of dwellings forming a part of com- 
miun'ties likely to need an even larger amount of new house con- 
struction to meet their postwar needs. It seemed economically wise 
to complete so much of this permanent housing as was far advanced 
in construction at the signing of the armistice. 

Since the new housing which could be undertaken during the stress 
of war fell so far short of meeting the full war-time needs, it was 





designed to serve those workers whom it was most essential to keep 
steadily on the job and whom it had proved most difficult to retain 
under bad living conditions. These were usually the most skilled 
and steady, self-respecting men, generally married men with families, 
the strength of American industrial life. It is these men who not 
only fully deserve but who demand and are normally able and will- 

1] ev to pay for decent and comfortable living conditions, school) 1g 

and play opportunities for their children, and all reasonable essen- 

tials of civilized life for themselves and their families. 

’ Thus it happens that these Government housing operations, like 
so many of the private developments which can be studied, have 
dealt but little with the more difficult problem of satisfactory and 
economical housing for the families of unskilled and relatively lov 
paid workers. Within the scale of accommodations which these 

| developments undertook to supply they are, however, very instvuc- 
a tive, 
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LESSONS OF GOVERNMENT HOUSING. 


Two sorts of lessons are to be derived from the Government's 
emergency operations in the housing field. One sort is concerned 
with the physical, social, and economic qualities of the several hous- 
ing projects as object lessons. They are intelligent, even if hurried, 
experiments on a large scale, directed toward securing the best 
obtainable results in the way of comfortable, healthful, pleasant 
living conditions for persons of limited means. These attempts 
will be valuable to all who may aim at similar ends. They will be 
helpful to the individual home builder, to the so-called speculative 
builder, whose business is the manufacture and sale of houses in- 
tended for those unable or unwilling to venture on building for 
themselves. They will also be useful to cooperative building organi- 
zations or to manufacturers or other investors who may desire to 
build houses on a large scale, in view of the indirect benefits whic! 
flow from satisfactory living conditions in any community. Som 
of the results attained by the United States Housing Corporation 
are here briefly suggested from this point of view, but a much fulle: 
and more detailed discussion of them may be expected in the forth- 
coming official report of the corporation. 

The other sort of lessons is concerned with the social and economic 
conditions which have caused the general shortage of good housing so 
strikingly emphasized and exaggerated for a time by the war. We 
have here a great national problem, more acute in some places than 
in others, taking different forms according to local conditions, Lut 
critical throughout the length and breadth of the land. It is a prob- 
lem that needs the most careful study to find the most effective means 
of relief, for some of its causes are obscure though some are fairly 
evident. On the economic and financial side it is in the aggregate 
enormous; while on the social side there is probably no other activity 
in the nation which does more to fix the conditions that determine the 
health and mold the character of our people than housing. 

On the side of quantity of house construction, which fundamentilly 
governs all questions of quality, it appears to be a fact that capital 
has for some years been more and more inclined to seek other channels 
of investment than housing. The individual home builder and the 
large operator alike have been finding it progressively more difficult 
to obtain mortgage loans on favorable terms as compared with tlic 
terms on which loans can be secured for other classes of investment. 
Rented dwellings, especially rented individual dwellings, with their 
many social advantages to the community as compared with tene- 
ment houses, due to the faverable conditions they offer for sound 
family life, have been growing less and less profitable as investmeuts. 





1A preliminary report, principally historical, was issued Dec. 3, 1918, and was suum- 
marized in the MonTHLY Labor Review for February, 1919 (pp. 246-251). 
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The characteristically American impulse toward the making of a 
permanent home for the family in a place of its very own, while still 
very strong and very general, appears to be losing rather than gaining 
among people of small means. Especially is this true among working 
men, who feel the danger of being tied by home ownership to a limited 
choice as to their place of employment. 

All of these causes, and others more obscure, doubtless lie back of 
the unmistakable tendency toward insuflicient construction of new 
houses to meet the growth of population. 

This growing scarcity of satisfactory housing reflects itself in 
overcrowding and in the enforced acceptance of unsatisfactory ac- 
commodations. ‘There follows a lowering of the average quality of 
housing, with a drift on the one hand toward tenement living and 
on the other toward slum conditions of another sort. On the score 
of quality, the diminution of investment building proper, both by 
the individual home maker and by the investor in rental property, 
tends to increase the proportion of houses built to sell and not to 
endure. Such houses depreciate rapidly, are not in the long run a 
cood economic investment for the country, and tend continually 
toward slum conditions unfavorable to that self-respecting home life 
upon which the security of our democracy rests. 

The country must face this national problem. It must face it 
squarely and courageously and must patiently devise such improve- 
ments in the methods of financing the home builder, and in the pre- 
vailing mechanisms for wholesale construction of dwellings, as will 
correct these tendencies without dangerously revolutionary change 
of method. Such success as may have attended the Government’s 
adventures in housing under the stimulus of war should have a far- 
reaching result in pointing the way for other agencies. 

It is to other agencies rather than to a peace-time extension of 
the building activities of the United States Housing Corporation 
that the writer looks for relief. A governmental building organiza- 
tion in peace times could hardly be expected to attain the excep- 
tionally high standard of personnel and of devotion to the work in 
hand which was secured in the war-time organization under the 
inspiration of war service, and would be subject to many of the 
administrative difficulties under which the war work suffered. This 
is all the more a reason, on the one hand, for making the best use 
of lessons learned, and on the other hand, for recognizing the diffi- 
culties in the way of any proposition looking toward direct partici- 
pation by the Government in the building of houses in peace time. 

The country must come to recognize the house problem as a na- 
tional problem of the most vital importance to the security of our 
democracy. The country, too, must come to understand that it takes 
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a great deal more money to house the workers outside the fac 
than to shelter and work them inside the factory. Some satisfac 
solution of the problem must be found and will be found as it 
portance is realized. It is not impossible that in some way pa: 
to the operation of the Federal Farm Loan Act financial support | 
be offered which will stimulate individual and collective hou 
extension, while at the same time utilizing to some extent the 
pensively acquired information and experience of war time. | 
the most immediate need, if the results of the war-time housing 
perience are to be salvaged and made the basis for further adva 
is the establishment of a continuing Government agency for resea: 
and as a clearing house of information on matters of housing a 


community planning. 
TYPES OF HOUSES. 


This brief article can give only the most inadequate idea of the svt 
of houses and of residential neighborhoods which the United Staics 
Housing Corporation has been creating, to say nothing of the si 
Jarger range of housing the construction of which was stopped on tha 
signing of the armistice, but the plans of which are all available. 

Taking a few examples almost at random, the first illustration is (! 
of a pair of semidetached five-room houses in a development at Wat 
bury, Conn. The development comprises five and six room ho 
both detached and semidetached, housing 55 families. 

The plan is very economical not only in the utilization of speva 
within a simple rectangular outline but also in the method of fram 
with its continuous longitudinal! partition in both stories, in the 
tral chimney, and in the basement stair arrangement, giving out: 
access to the cellar without an area. The simple wall and roof t: 
ment and the skillful placing of the windows make a building not © 
very attractive in itself but also of special value in a series of si 
houses. 

The site covers 18 acres of comparatively rough bouldery lat 
the southerly outskirts of the city, the most accessible and avail: 
area of sufficient size. The portion actually used for the deve! 
ment, as curtailed at the time of the armistice, comprises 8% : 
divided into lots about 110 feet deep and 40 to 50 feet wide, o 
a space between houses along the street of 15 to 30 feet, and a den 
of about 7.5 families per acre, gross (including streets). 

All the houses are of frame construction, stuccoed. All the | 
room houses are practically on the same plan as illustrated, and 
the six-room houses are on one plan. Both are varied by differe 
in the location of the porches and in the roof treatment, as we! 
by their use in the detached as well as in the semidetached fo 
with corresponding variations in window placing. With judicios 
modifications in the set-back of the houses from the street, with tue | 
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natural irregularity of slope in the site, and with slight bends in 
some of the streets, there is such a happy avoidance of monotony and 
regularity of appearance that it is hard to realize that only two 
house plans are used in the entire development. And the adherence 
throughout to one material—stucco—for outside walls, to one mate- 
rial for roofing, and to one good set of simple details gives an archi- 
tectural harmony to this varied arrangement which is thoroughly 
pleasing. 

The project at Old Mill Green, Bridgeport, is shown in general 
plan and by a half tone of three of the types of houses. The land 
was irregular in outline and in the portion marked “ Mill Green Ex- 
tension” was broken by large ledges. There were numerous existing 
trees, and the land bordered on an old public common and was crossed 
by two old streets. The houses are mainly semidetached and two-flat 
houses with a few short rows of four-room houses, giving an average 
density of 10.3 families per acre, gross. The resulting general plan 
is irregular, offering some very interesting compositions. In the 
middle of the plan is one of the very few cases in which houses wera 
built about three sides of a recessed court. The special economic 
justification for this court is the existence of the ledges in the rear 
which made it unprofitable to open a street from Goddard Avenue 
to Asylum Street, parallel with Mill Green, and build on the rear 
portion of the property. This ledgy ground is made into a local 
park in the interior of the block. The skillfully straightforward 


architecture of these buildtngs. all of simple outline with plain 


brick walls and uncomplicated siate roofs, produces some of the 


most attractive results to be found in any of the projects of the Hous 
ing Corporation. 

Bridgeport also presents two excellent examples of apartment 
house groups, among the few instances where high land values forced 
the use of this type of housing. The normal unit of construction. 
illustrated mn plan, contains six apartments of five rooms each 
Another closely similar unit has six 4-room apartments, : 
corner unit has six 3-room apartments. ‘These units are grou] 
combined with great ingenuity, forming pleasant interior courts 
considerable size overlooked by the rear porches. For service thes 
interior courts are reached by roadways, and in one case a good-sized 
I 


rm 
' 


playground is provided in the court. ie Black Rock group here 
illustrated houses 216 families, with a density of 
acre, gross; the other group houses 108 families, with a density of 35.8 
per acre, gross. While these are higher densities than are generally 
produced by the too familiar “ three-decker ” development of New 
England cities, they give far better light, air, privacy, and conven 
lence, to say nothing of the vastly better appearance and the freedom 
from rapid deterioration. 


; © 


31.9 families per 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND TOWN PLANNING FEATURES. 


The speed with which the erection of all buildings had to be pushed 
ruled out experiments in new methods of construction, however 
promising of economies or even of possible increased speed. It was 
necessary to use only those materials obtainable quickly and certainly 
in the necessary quantities and the methods of construction so wel! 
tried and familiar as to minimize the chance of unforeseen delays. 
Thus there is little new to be learned from the projects on the side of 
construction, except in choices of detail as between well-known alter- 
natives. Some economies of detail forced by the war-time shortage of 
materials would be inexpedient for peace-time work; others, such as, 
notably, the simplifications of plumbing, are permanently desirable. 

With regard to the general designs of the houses and of the towns or 
residential neighborhoods created in building them, there was a 
somewhat greater latitude for inventive ability; but even here the 
speed and the large scale of the operations required a conservative 
attitude, with a strong presumption in favor of types of plan so 
well tested by experience as to give assurance that all their draw- 
backs could be known in advance and could be either overcome or de- 
liberately accepted as a fair price to pay for their known advantages. 

If time had permitted the deliberate study of promising inventions 
of a more radical sort in respect to plans of arrangement and methods 
of construction it would have been reasonable to expect notable im- 
provements in the “state of the art,” from concentrating upon the 
scrutiny of such inventions the great range of technical skill and 
practical experience that was gathered in the service of the Housing 
Corporation, which included men of many types of mind in each of the 
fields of architecture, landscape architecture, engineering, contract- 
ing, real-estate operations, finance, management of labor, and social 
work. And although the staff of the Housing Corporation resolutely 
limited its work to what would produce reasonably satisfactory re- 
sults for the relief of the war industries in the quickest possible 
time, its members came to feel very strongly that after the war 
a permanent Goverrment agency ought to be set up which could 
make such thorough and deliberate studies both of alternative cus- 
tomary types of plan and materials and of promising new types, and 
make the results of such comparisons available for the whole country. 

Even under conditions as they were the Housing Corporation assem- 
bled and compared and analyzed many types of more or less ac- 
ceptable plans, both of houses and of town layouts, and will be able 
to make available to the public in its final report many of these com- 
parisons and selections, covering a large variety of plans based on a 
tew widely used types and a few plans which are, if more experi- 
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DAYTON, OHIO. 


Four-room row houses, type IIs. 
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SECOND FLOOR, 


semidetached house, type C2. 
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WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Six-room detached house, type 3. 
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mental, at least so promising as to have led to their limited use even 
ynder the stress of war-time conditions. 

On the score of architectural appearance there are lessons to be 
learned from the work of the Housing Corporation, both positive 
and negative, concerning the means by which small houses may be 
nade beautiful consistently with economy of construction and con- 
venience of use; but perhaps the most striking lessons in this respect 
concern the location of the houses and the general town planning. 
\When long lines of houses on long, straight streets are imposed by an 
existing rectangular street, plan, the houses being small and close 
together by force of economy, hardly any architectural skill can pro- 
duce a thoroughly agreeable result, even by resort to grouping and 
to such variations in set-back as are normally acceptable to the oceu- 
pants. The experience of the corporation has merely confirmed in 
this respect a generally accepted opinion of town planners that in 
residential developments, especially for small houses, comparatively 
short street vistas in proper scale with the houses are extremely im- 
portant, whether secured by absolute discontinuity of the minor 
streets or by moderate curves or angles in them; and that such de- 
partures from the theoretical economy of the rectangular plan need 
not involve, if well designed, an appreciably greater cost per house 
for streets, utilities, and land. 

Another general point as to house arrangement has been borne out 
by the experience of the Housing Corporation. It is possible to 
unify and formalize a scheme by making the houses so rigidly 
related and balanced along the street and across the street that 
the whole development looks unpleasantly like a charitable or 
penal institution. It is also possible by too much seeking of variety 
and picturesque quality in the color and shape and arrangement of 
the buildings to make the development look like a piece of stage 
scenery and not like the dwellings of modern American citizens. 

It is a fact, however, that if the whole development is treated 
as a business proposition, considering all the aspects of site and street 
plan and utilities and houses, taking into account the fair money 
value of good appearance in detail and in arrangement, and weighing 
Value and cost in each case, the very reasonableness of the result will 
go far to make it pleasing to look at as well as inexpensive to build 
und to operate. 

How far the Housing Corporation has succeeded in all these regards 
in the developments which it now has under way, and how far its 
canceled. projects would have succeeded if they had been constructed, 
is still a matter of opinion. 

The forthcoming report of the Housing Corporation, however, will 
give anyone interested in the larger aspects-of town planning, as 
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well as anyone interested more particularly in houses, an op; 
tunity to study these matters for himself to good advantage, bec: 
the corporation sets forth on about 100 projects not only what 
rangement and appearance were intended but what the design ent: 
in each case in the way of architectural, engineering, and lands 
construction and consequent cost. This data, tabulated for 1 
comparison, should be of great value to anyone undertaking } 
lems, large or small, similar to those which the corporation has fa: 
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MEDICAL BENEFITS AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION UNDER WORK. 
MEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS. 


BY CARL HOOKSTADT. 


STATUTORY PROVISIONS. 


Of the 42 workmen’s compensation laws in effect in the United 
Giates on January 1, 1919, only 5 (California, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Porto Rico, and the Federal Government) place no limitation except 
reasonableness upon the amount of medical treatment which the 
employer must furnish in cases of industrial accident. Ali of the 
other laws limit the employer’s liability either as to length of time 
or amount, or both. The following table shows the States classified 
us to length of time and maximum amount of medical service for 
which the employer is liable: 


COMPENSATION STATES, CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF TIME DURING WHICH MEDICAL 











SERVIC E IS FURNISHED, AND MAXIMUM AMOUNTS 
— ” aaa ee aires tg a es ee. _ 
60 | 1 ed 
1@.} 2 weeks. Jo WeeKS. | 4weeks. | 30 days S WeOKS. | dave 90 days. ares im 
| 
_— - - — oor ———— < ¥ _e | _—— 
Alaska} Del. ($25).! Mic .....| Towa ($100)..} Colo. ($199) | [11.($200)! N.Y.) Ky. ($100 lil 
Ariz...| Me. ($30) .. Nebr. ($200) | 5 Re ee » Meee? }.4.0 Minn.($100)) Cs 
| } ($154 
N. H..| Mass.!.....| N. Mex.($50); S.Dak.($100)} Va........ fadevatveaxouk) Lae" pi I i ti 
“N° 0 CERES Se ER Se Ae ee SS Eh $I 
eee See ee a eaSy iwnaes acces PaaS ae eas id 
Stas ccna siseelietiedasaebacceloncasedvessed Se ae ae 
on RE OE Se ee, a | a )). 
Tex... )).6 
anit VEE tn tckctoentlctseesactenusntcewiap soeeueemraue () 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee es “* Vv 
Ob dnedutes Sa se eN RE RIESE bC ESS <A8Ge broke ebewed se selelnse suéenebne RS Hee pudne cient i Ky)? 
AEE REE ES, SoA ieee Oem Spucedeusbsteoasa 
EST CEE are Sapemnen een iecheecnustis+veclecniossonbuney 3150) 
: _ — i 
} Longer period t inder certain condi 
- ow Gays. 
3 15 d LYS. 
42 weeks additiona! in hospital cases. 
§ Excey pt in unusual cases 
*Ne sry medical attendance as prescribed by commission 


? Such medical service as employer or insurer may deem prope 
8 Medical service furnished during disability. Employees must contri 


4 


It will be noted that 4 States! do not soeie for medical service 
in the real acceptation of the term. Three of these 4 States ? provid 
that in fatal cases involving no dependents the medical expenses of 
the last sickness shall be paid by the employer. 

The following table gives in more detail the amount of medical 
cid and the conditions under which it is furnished. It will be noted 
(iat many States, in addition to the time limitation, also limit the 
winount, ranging from $25 in Delaware and Pennsyivania to $2 
oe Others allow additional medical service in certain cases, at 
he discretion of the commission or court. 


5O in 


1 Alaska, Arizene, New Sewtechtes, ah W yoming a ities Arizona, and New Ham 
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AMOUNT OF AND CONDITIONS FOR MEDICAL SERVICE UNDER COMPENSATION 























i LAWS. 
Medical and surgical aid. 
State. ~ 
Period. Maximum amount and other qualifications. 

pt ae Sean erm = Only in death cases involving no dependents; maximum $150 for ; 
expenses between injury and death. 

PE SEES AS A ae co Reasonable medical and burial expenses in death cases invely; 
dependents. 

Calif... Unlimited........ Such service as reasonably required. 

Cole... ..% ae Maximum $100 unless there is a hospital fund. Special operating 
$50 in case of hernia. 

Conn..... Unlimited........ Such service as deemed reasonable by attending physician. Special 
vision for seamen on United States vessels. 

_. See ee If requested by employee or ordered by board; maximum $25. 

OT rere Maximum $150. 

Idaho. ...} Unlimited........ Reasonable service for reasonable period. Hospital benefit fund n 
permitted in lieu of statutory provision. 

ee ine, ECE Maximum $200. 

ae SOM Riccseaciesoa Such service as deemed necessary by attending phvsician or hoard: | 
at option ofemployer. Employee must accept unless otherwise ordered 
by board. 

Iowa..... PRs acwticenss Maximum $100. If requested by employee, court, or commissioner. 

ft a OF ND vccdkeccuaess If demanded by emplovee; maximum $150. 

5 es gn, EE Unless board fixes other period. Maximum $109, or $200 for hernia « Y 
tions. 

DMs as sandivgecntiesks e6eessons Reasonable services unless employee refuses to accept; maximum $1: 

ee f D WOGER 6.55 s5c0ccee Maximum $30, except for major surgical operations. 

ee |eseecececeeeceee-e--| SUCH Service as May be required by commission; maximum $150. 

ee BAO ccaccenbeoct Longer in unusual cases at discretion of board. 

Mich..... 3 weeks........ eal 

eee ee | Maximum $100; court may allow additional treatment, not over $2, if 
| need is shown within 100 days of injury. 

Mont.....] 2 WOGKS. ........0- | Unless employee refuses; maximum $50 unless there {s a hospital { 
| a operating fee of $50 in case of hernia. 

Nebr. .... BE GRR ccasceseoe-s | Unless employee refuses; maximum $200; no time limit in case of mor 
operations; employer not liable for aggravation of injury if emyployce 
|  Trefusés to accept. 

Seer PPE ackkvehuaet Time may be extended to 1 year by commission; transportation furn! 

Wes Bincinah bashduaseghesees ---| Medical service and burial expenses in death cases involving no de; 

ents; maximum $100. 

SS ee SCT Unless employee refuses such treatment: maximum $50. 

NN, Biex. .] 3 WOORB. . occcccsse Maximum $50, unless there is a hospital fund; special operating fee « 
in case of hernia. 

| Pe 60 days....... --.--| Such service as may be required or requested by employee. 

as alcksins dues dd ecceeeeees-| SuCH service as commission deems proper; maximum $200, except in 
unusual cases. 

pcx ol MR es cscsecese 

oo ES BEES epee .--| Includes transportation; maximum $250. 

Biles actua Pit cctennnae Unless employee refuses; maximum $25, or $75 when a major surgical 
operation is necessary. Employer not responsible for aggravation of 
injury if emplovee refuses. 

ERs sissy Unlimited........ Necessary medical service as prescribed by commission. 

. a ER 3. rer 

S. Dak...| 4 weeks........... | Maximum $100. 

Ss D WUE. < cntcascos Two weeks additional in hospital cases. 

Ms cuss kdahetsunccsasas .--| Such medical and hospital services as employer or insurer may deem 
proper; maximum $200; hospital benefit fund permitted in lieu of 
statutory provision. 

5 .| 14 days..... ceccead Maximum $100. 

Weknss tas -| 30 days...... ie ae Such service as deemed necessary by attending physician or com- 
mission; longer sat option of employer. Employee must accept unless 
otherwise ordered by commission. 

Wash....| During disability.| Transportation included; employees must contribute one-half medical 
cost. 

A Se! SR ieee res eeeceseee| Maximum $150: $300 in special cases where disability can be reduced. 

rr a ---.| Longer if disability period can be reduced. 

WVvO. 2... | Rea 

ee ee Unlimited....... -| Commission shall furnish necessary medical service for reasonable period 








unless employee refuses; transportation furnished if necessary. 
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KIND OF SERVICE. 


Most of the States provide that ‘‘reasonable or necessary medical, 
surgical, and hospital service” must be furnished, leaving the ques- 
tion of reasonableness or adequacy to the commissions or courts to 
determine. Twenty-seven States include medicines within this pro- 
vision; 151 include surgical appliances and supplies; 9? include 
nursing; while Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and the Iederal Gov- 
ernment include transportation. In Utah, oddly enough, such 
medical service shall be furnished as the employer or insurer deems 
proper. The medical service provisions of the California and Wis- 
consin laws are probably the most comprehensive of all the State 
compensation acts in this respect. For example, the California pro- 
vision, ‘Such medical, surgical, and hospital treatment, including 
iursing, medicines, medical and surgical supplies, crutches and 
apparatus, including artificial members, as may reasonably be required 
to cure and relieve from the effects of the injury,’’is about asinclusive 
as it is possible to make it. 

It must not be understood, however, that the specific services just 
mentioned are not furnished in the States which do not specifically 
mention them in the law. The inclusiveness of the term depends 
upon the liberality of the administering body. Furthermore, em- 
ployers and insurance carriers as a Matter of policy often furnish 
additional service, including artificial limbs and other surgical appli- 
ances in order to restore the earning capacity of the employees and 
thereby reduce their compensation costs. 


ADEQUACY OF MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Although adequate medical treatment is absolutely essential to 
complete rehabilitation and restoration of an injured employee’s earn- 
ing capacity only five laws, as already noted, require the employer 
to furnish unlimited medical service. Several States make no pro- 
vision whatever for medical treatment, while in others the low maxi- 
mum limits make adequate treatment impossible. Reference to the 
preceding table shows that in seven States the employer is not 
required to furnish medical service beyond two weeks and in less 
than one-half of the States is he required to provide such service for 
more than 30 days. Quite a number of the States, in addition to the 
time limits, also place a limitation upon the amount or cost of service 
to be provided, thus increasing the inadequacy of the laws still 
urther. Some idea of the inadequacy of the medical service pro- 
visions may be obtained from a study of the severity of industrial 


a 





" California, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
* California, Idaho, Kansas, Kontucky, Maryland, Nevada, New York, Ohio, and Utah. 
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accidents. In what percentage of accident cases does the period of 
disability extend beyond the statutory medical periods of the work- 
men’s compensation acts? The disability period ts not necessari}, 
always coterminous with the medical period. The length of the 
disability periods will throw considerable light upon the adequac) 
of the medical service furnished. 

The following table shows, for certain States, the percentage distri 
bution of nonfatal industrial accidents causing disability of more 
than one week, classified by periods of disability. Accidents whi}; 
resulted in an incapacity of one week or less were eliminated for ty 
reasons: First, the number of minor accidents reported varies en: 
mously among the several States, thus impairing the comparabhili: 
of the accident data. For example, in California the disability 
more than one-half of the total accidents reported terminated wit! 
one week, whereas in Washington less than one-fourth of the ca- 
terminated within this period. Second, the adequacy of the medi 


provisions of compensation laws can best be determined from the 


number or percentage of the serious accidents affected by the stat: 
tory limitations placed upon the medical service to be furnish 
In other words, the inadequacy of medical treatment provided 
determined not by the percentage of total accidents covered 
rather by the percentage of sertous accidents adequately treate:! 
An investigation made by the Ohio Industrial Commission in 1°)! 
showed that of 8,277 eases of minor accident (less than 1 wee! 
disability), the medical expense in 82 per cent was under $5 and 
97 per cent under $10. 
PER CENT OF NONFATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OF OVER ONE WEEK'S DISAJI! 
IN CERTAIN STATES, CLASSIFIED BY PERIOD OF DISABILITY. 





— — 



































Wash- | Cali- | Wis 
ington, | —_—s nem fornia, | consin, | Massa- 
1917 | 1913-1916 (1.808 1917 | 1916-17 |chusetts,  ,, 
Period of disabiltt (13,941 | "(730 | tempo- | (24-775 | (15,915 | 1917 | 3. 
“f Y tempo- | nonfatal ons tempo- ; tempo- ; (47,190 | ~ on 
rary ren tot % rory | rary | nonfatal; !° 
total ee cases) total | total cases). Pe 
eases). . cases). | cases). ° 
Over I to 2 weeks.............- 32. 3 | 29.9 37.8 38. 8 37.4 80.1 | 
Over 2 to 3 weeks.........-..-- 19.6 19.8 20. 4 16. 3 22.7 H 90 6 { 
Over 3 to 4 weeks. ............. 11.7 14.7 12.7 11,4 | 12. 9 | at 
Over 4 to5 weeks. ............. 8 8 9.4 10. 0 8.3 | & 6 | 
COVGE 0 60 WOUND. 2 kcccccccccce 5.2 5.5 4.6 6. 3 | §.1 | 93.7 
Oval 6.40 2 WOOK. 2... ...<--.~ 4.2 4.0 3.4 4,4 3.1 | ne 
OVGE 7 CO S WOME, «ccc ccwcccse 2.9 2.5 1.8 3.0 2.4 | 
Over 8 to 9 weelts- ............- 2.8 4.0 2.0 2.3 1.6 | 
Over 9 to 10 weeks. ............ 1.4 2.1 a 1.6 1.1 
Over 10 to fl weeks. ........... 1.3 1.0 y 1.1 8] 8.7 | 
Over II to IZ weeks. ........... 9 9 .6 ba ond 
Over 12 to 13 weelks........-... 1.4 4 1.3 8 3 | 
OVO 15 00 ae WORE. 6 ccccckccsce 5.1 3.6 2. 8 13,3 2.3 | 4.6 } 
Onde 26 WOEND sccee sc dceocvsccccé 2. § 2.1 “on . a 8 | 2.8 fj 
EEE EE Oe 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0} 1020} 100.0 | 100. 0 
1 Over 13 to 25 weeks. £ Over 25 weeks. 
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It will be noted that Nevada and Massachusetts include all nonfatal 
accidents of over one week’s disability while the other States and the 
Standard Accident Table cover only temporary disabilities. This 
.xplains in part at least the smaller percentages of less serious acci- 
dents in Nevada and Massachusetts. The percentages are possibly 
affected also by the differences in the completeness with which acci- 
dents are reported in the several States. There is a close similarity 
between Washington, Nevada, and Massachusetts and also between 
Oregon, California, Wisconsin, and the Standard Table, the former 
group having relatively fewer minor accidents and a greater number 
of long-term disabilities. “ It will be observed also that Dr. Rubinow’s 
Standard Accident Table has a relatively greater number of accidents 
causing disability of 1 to 2 weeks and fewer causing disability of 
over 13 weeks. 

The following tabulation of the above data shows the percentages 
of accidents in which disability did not terminate within certain 
specified periods: 








PER CENT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OF OVER ONE WEEK’S DISABILITY IN WHICH 
DISABILITY DID NOT TERMINATE WITHIN CERTAIN SPECIFIED PERIODS 
= a a — SS a —— = = 
Disability did not terminate | Wash- EE ED ag? em Cali- {| Whs- Massa- | Standard 
in ington. Nevada Oregon. | fornia. | consin, | chusetts.; Table 
i | ! 
| } | 
DW sac a adhe ewenegbeckaee | 67.7 | 79.1 | 62.2 61.2 62.6 69.9 61.1 
3 weeks...... sibeebesutbenebis 48. 1 50. 3 41.8 44.9 | Oe] ee 41.2 
PO) hve inunscaken fe 36. 4 | 35.6 29.1 | 33.5 | 7.0 39.9 29.5 
8 weeks.......- a ae : 15.3 14.2 10.3 | 11.0 7.8 16. 2 9.7 
POSE Garth gadchbsestvecewas 12.5 | 10.2 8.3 8.7 6.2 oii . 
i oe © ee eee eneeaee 7.6 | 5.8 4.4 | 4.1 31 | 7.5 3.6 





Using the Washington statistics as the criterion, it will be seen 
that in those States which limit the medical service to two weeks! 
about 68 per cent of the accidents are inadequately provided for; in 
those States having provisions with a three weeks’ limit (Michigan, 
Nebraska, and New Mexico) this inadequacy covers 48 per cent of the 
accidents; even in the 90-day States (Kentucky and Minnesota) 7 
per cent are insufficiently provided for. The relative inadequacy of 
the other States may be obtained from the preceding tables. 

The inadequacy of medical service due to the statutory time limits 
is still further increased in some States by limitations upon the 
amount or cost of treatment which employers are required to furnish. 
These maximum limitations range from $25 in Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vaiia to $250 in Oregon. The effect of such limitations may he seen 
from the following table which shows the medical costs of accidents 
in Ohio. 


' Delaware, Maine, Montana, New Jersey, Oklahoma (15 days), Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT CASES IN OHIO FROM MAR. 1, 1912, 
TO DEC, 31, 1913, CLASSIFIED BY AMOUNT OF MEDICAL AWARD.! 





——, A 



































—$—$—<—<$<—=a 
Number. Per cent. 
Amount of medical award Tempo- Tempo- 

° Perma- rary Perma- rary | 
Fatal. | nent dis- | disability; Total. | Fatal. | nent dis-| disability) Total. 

ability. | of over 1 ability. | of over 1 | 

week. week. | 
I ctetcenenes 14 161 3,858 | 4,033} 46.7 60. 5 91.9) 89.8 
tckavccetestiesend s 50 244 802 | 26.7 18.8 5.8 | 6.7 
Ss bitcksekenenw sane 7 32 67 103 13.3 12.0 1.6 2.3 
SE is cktiweicscanese 1 29 14 24 3.3 3.4 .3 | 5 
cian tec e ew sdee 1 7 10 18 3.3 2.6 2 | 4 
Pe ST icccndcseeccscece 2 27 4 13 6.7 2.6 | 3 
ee nah: 30 | 266| 4,197| 4,493| 100.0] 100.0| 100.0! 100.0 





1 Ohio Industrial Commission, Department of Investigation and Statistics. Report No. 2, 1914, pp. 03 20. 

2 One permanent total case. 

It will be noted that a low maximum limitation upon the amount 
of medical service affects adversely vases of permanent disability in 
particular. In 40 per cent of such cases the medical costs were $25 
or more; in 21 per cent the costs were $50 or more; and in 2.6 per cent 
the costs were $200 or over. In 10 per cent of the accident cases 
the medical costs were $25 or more. 

In several of the States the maximum limit is high enough to 
cover practically all except the more serious injuries, but it is in 
severe injury cases that the workman’s needs are greatest. Hawaii, 
Louisians, Maryland, and West Virginia have $150 limits, Ohio and 
Utah have a $200 limit, and Oregon has a $250 limit. But that 
even these high maximums are inadequate is shown by the following 
recommendation of the compensation commissioner of West Vir- 
ginia: 

The present act provides for a maximum of $150 to be expended for medical, surgical, 
and hospital treatment in any one case, but to relieve what would otherwise be perma- 
nent disabilities the commissioner may spend for secondary treatment a sum in 
excess of $150, but not to exceed $300. I find that the limit of $150 is sufficient in a 
great majority of cases and that the additional $150 has enabled us to relieve and make 
useful citizens of employees who would otherwise be possible cripples for life and 
placed upon the pension rolls of the department. However, some employees are so 
severely injured, burned, multiple fractures, etc., that the maximum of $150 is insufli- 
cient and the cases can not be considered as covered by the $300 maximum. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion, that provision should be made for the payment of an addi- 
tional $150, making the total payment for medical, surgical, hospital, and artificial 
appliances not to exceed $450.! 

“There is no doubt,” says the Ohio Industrial Commission in this 
connection, “that in a very small per cent of the severe cases of 
industrial accidents the limit of $200 does not take care of the 
medical aid which is necessary to be rendered, and in some of these 





4 Report of West Virginia State Compensation Commissioner for 1917, pp. 6, 7. 
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eases an injustice is done to the injured workman and the physician 
or the hospital.’’? 

It must be admitted, however, that in many cases employers and 
insurance companies furnish medical service in excess of the statu- 
tory requirements, especially if by so doing the period of disability 
can be materially shortened. Furthermore, it is a common practice 
of many of the larger employers, who have an organized establish- 
ment medical service and hospital, to provide full medical treatment 
irrespective of the statutory provisions of the compensation acts. 












SELECTION OF PHYSICIANS. 





Should the employer or the employee have the right to select the 
physician in industrial accident cases? And should this right or 
privilege be exclusive or restricted? ‘These mooted questions have 
in recent years received a great deal of attention in the workmen’s 
compensation field. The subject is particularly important because 
it direetly affects the employee, the physician, and the emplover. 
‘The employee is interested in his own speedy recovery and in having 
a physician in whom he has confidence; the employer is interested 
in reducing his compensation and medical costs; and the physician is 
interested both financially and professionally. The interplay of 
these various and sometimes conflicting interests constantly causes 
friction and creates innumerable difficulties. 

The statutory provisions and actual practices as regards selection 
of physicians are as follows: 

Selection by employee at employer's expense.—In seven States injured 
employees are granted the right to select their own physicians at 
the employers’ expense. In three of these States (Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Washington) this right is granted specifically in 
the act, while in four States (Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, and Vermont) 
the employee is granted this privilege by virtue of rules or interpreta- 
tions of the administrative commission. In addition, the Texas act 
allows the employee to select the physician if the employer, having 
engaged a contract physician, fails or refuses to file the contract 
agreement with the industrial accident board. Attention is called 
to the fact that Nevada, Ohio, and Oregon have exclusive State 
funds, in which the State becomes the disburser of compensation 
payments. 

Selection by employee at employee's expense.—The laws in four 
States (California, Connecticut, Lllincis, and South Dakota) grant 
the employee the right to select his own physician---at the employee’s 
expense, however. 


































1 Ohio Industrial Commission Bulletin for Oct. 1, 1914, p. 21. 
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Selection by employee if employer neglects or refuses to proi 


aldeguale service.--If the employer neglects or refuses to furnish 


competent medical service, the employee is given the right to sv 
the physician at the employer's expense in 17 States.' 

Authority to order change of physicians.—If the medical service 
nished is incompetent or inimical to the injured employee, the |: 
of six States (California, Indiana, Kentucky, Nevada, Texas, 
\irginia) provide that a change of physicians shall be made i: 
quested by the administrative commission or by the employee. 
Washington, also, the State medical aid board, by rule, reserv 
right to transfer a man for treatment to a surgeon where it be 
evident that the injured workman is not receiving the service t 
he should at the hands of the physician of his choice. 

Selection of physician by employer.—In all of the other Si 
which provide for medical service in case of injury, the employer o 
representative, the insurance carricr, has the right to select the p 
sician. Most of these laws, however, make no specific provisio: 
to the selection of physicians, but the courts and commissions 
erally hold that the obligation of the employer to “furnish 
“provide”? medical service carries with it the privilege of choo 
the physician. This practice has been based on two theories: f 
that the employer is more competent to judge the efficiency o! 
doctor employed and to provide efficient medical and hospital tre 
ment; and, second, that it is to the interest of the employer to | 
nish the very best medical and surgical treatment, so as to mini: 
the result of the injury and to secure as early a recovery as pos~! 
As a matter of practice, however, in quite a large percentage of « 
the employee is allowed to choose his own physician, but the 
tent of this practice depends upon the policy of the employers 
insurance carriers. The large employers, especially those havin: 
organized medical service within their establishments, general! 
sist upon their legal right to select the physician. 

Panel system.—No State compensation law makes specific provi-| 
for a panel of physicians from which a choice is to be made. 
fornia, however, has an incipient panel system, as shown in the 
lowing statutory provision: “If the employee so requests, the « 
ployer shall tender him one change of physicians and shall nomin 
at least three practicing physicians competent to treat the parti 
case, Or as Many as may be available if three can not be reasons! 
named, from which the employee may choose; the employee shu 





also be entitled, in any serious case, upon request, to the services 0! 


a consulting physician to be provided by the employer; all of sai 





1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, IHinols, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Nevais, 


New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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treatment to be at the expense of the employer. If the employee 
so requests, the employer must secure certification by the commission 
or a commissioner of the competency for the particular case of the 
consulting or additional physicians.’’ The foregoing provision does 
not apply, however, to employers’ establishment hospital funds ap- 
proved by the commission. 

A majority of the medical profession thus far seem to be opposed 
or at least apathetic toward the panel system. Quite a number of 
State commissioners and members of the medical profession, espe- 
cially those who have been in close touch with the administration of 
compensation laws, have come to the conclusion that some check 
upon free choice, exercised either by the employee or employer, is 
necessary. 

In a paper prepared for the 1918 meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Dr. 
Raphael Lewy, chief medical adviser of the New York Industrial 
Commission, stated that the ideal plan would be to leave the choice 
to the medical department of the industrial commission. At the 
same conference Dr. Charles H. Lemon, of Milwaukee, Wis., stated 
that no man is justified in doing major surgical work who has not 
been trained under a competent surgeon; while Dr. J. W. Mowell, 
chief medical adviser of the Washington Industrial Commission, be- 
lieved that there should be free choice in ordinary cases, but that 
in sericus cases it would be better for the employee to take the advice 
of an expert. The State medicai aid board reserves the right to or- 
der a change of physicians. In a letter to the bureau Dr. F. W. 
Sears, chairman of the committee on legislation of the Vermont State 
Medical Society, stated that physicians should be selected by mut- 
ual agreement; the employer might allow the employee a choice 
from a list of physicians. 

The California Industrial Accident Commission found “by bitter 
experience that all physicians qualified by the laws of the State to 
practice surgery are not necessarily surgeons.”’ The commission ad- 
vocated a traveling medical inspector who “will be able greatly to 
diminish the abuse, now frequent, of overstay in hospitals, with the 
consequent overcharge against the State compensation insurance 
fund.”! According to the commission unfit practitioners should be 
excluded either through the enforcement of the medical practice act 
or by the commission. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of September 21, 1916, 
speaks editorially as follows: “It may be also that absolute free 
choice will eliminate competition between the present 27 insurance 
companies and bring about the concentration of all the compensation 





4’ Report of California Industrial Accident Commission, 1914-15, pp. 25, 26. 
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business under one insurance company, with whom all would be ro- 
quired to transact business under direct State supervision. There js 
a probability that the problem may be solved by the combination of 
free choice under a supervising consultant, agreeable to and appointed 
by the insurance companies.” 

Dr. William. L. Estes, chairman of the committee on workmen's 
compensation of the Pennsylvania State Medical Society, in a paper 
read before a conference of industrial physicians in Pennsylvania 
said: 

Again, for injuries a surgeon should be called; few family practitioners have | 
requisite skill and experience to meet in the most modern way the emergencies «jf 
serious surgical condition. The sufferings and disability of the injured man may he 
increased and greatly prolonged by the injudicious selection of a surgeon. * * * 

Most of the best modern hospitals have a definite organized staff of surgeons to carr) 
on the work of the institutions, and the management of the hospital not only expect 
but requires them to treat the cases sent to the institution. Many injured men mu 
go to hospitals. It would therefore result in serious confusion and disorganization 
were it permitted the injured workman to demand that his family physician shall 
treat him in the hospital. Besides, as stated above, it might result in placing an 
inexperienced man in charge of him instead of a man whose qualifications had been 
proved before he was given the place on the hospital staff. 


o 


Furthermore, under the present system of selection by the em- 
ployer, it is not an uncommon practice in some States to allow em- 
ployees to choose a physician from a panel nominated by the employ cr 
or insurance carrier. 

REASONS WHY EMPLOYER SHOULD SELECT PHYSICIAN. 


Inasmuch as the burden of paying the medical costs rests upon 
the employer, it seems reasonable that he should have a voice in tli 
selection of the physician. He is naturally interested in reducing 
his compensation costs. This reduction depends to some extent 
upon the speedy restoration of the injured employce’s earning 
capacity, which in turn is dependent largely upon the adequacy «| 
the medical and surgical treatment furnished. Competent medicil 
treatment, however, is not always possible if the selection of the 
physician is beyond the control of the employer, who is, as a rule, 
more competent than the injured employee to judge the efficienc) 
of the physician. The foreign, non-English speaking, and nit 
infrequently illiterate workman naturally chooses a physician of |iis 
own nationality, who is often incompet2nt and sometimes dis- 
reputable. Some of these physicians not on!y attempt to mulct tlic 
employers by prolonging treatment, making unnecessary calls, 
padding their bills, and overcharging generally, but because of thei 
incompetency are an actual menace to the patients themselves. 
Numerous cases are on record in which injuries which should have 


1 Monthly Bulletin of Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry for February, 1917, pp. 51, 02. 
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had the attention of highly skilled surgeons were treated by physicians 
without surgical practice and wholly incompetent. Such treatment 
is always costly to the employer and frequently harmful to the 
injured workman. As stated by Dr. J. W. Mowell, chief medical 
adviser of the Washington State Industrial Commission, before the 
meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions previously mentioned: 

While this plan [selection by employee] seems quite equitable and it appears to 
be the natural thing to do, it has a good many shortcomings. For instance, to the 
isolated workman who is employed in a locality where there are only one or two 
physicians, free choice means little, and the injured workman has to accept the sery- 
ices of the first physician he can obtain. However, in the larger cities where there 
is a great number of physicians we find that some of the workmen make a wise choice 
while quite a large per cent of them, for some reason or other, select a physician who 
is not very well equipped for the work at hand. We often find that a workman who 
has received a serious fracture will select a physician who knows very little about 
fractures; also a man who receives an injury to his eyes may go to an ordinary prac- 
titioner for treatment until the serious nature of the case makes it necessary to transfer 
him to an eye specialist, whom he should have consulted in the first instance. This 
occurs more or less with reference to all kinds of injuries. * * * 

To my mind the principal thing that can be said in favor of free choice of physician 
by the injured workman is the effect it has on his mind—that is, the feeling that he 
is getting what he wants. 

Because of these conditions many employers and insurance car- 
riers have insisted upon their legal right to select the physicians, and 
the tendency to exercise this right seems to be on the increase. Most 
of the large manufacturing establishments, and even some of the 
insurance companies, have established hospitals in connection with 
their plants. It is maintained that more efficient medical service 
can thus be rendered at much less cost. Furthermore, it allows 
closer medical supervision. A common complaint made by employers 
is that workmen will not report minor injuries, many of which become 
septic and develop into serious cases. The prompt attention given 
to injuries and the close personal supervision made possible through 
an establishment hospital minimize the danger of blood poisoning 
and result in earlier recoveries. It is also maintained that malin- 
gering can be better controlled and prevented when the employer 
has supervision over the medical service furnished. 

REASONS WHY EMPLOYEE SHOULD SELECT PHYSICIAN. 


On the other hand, during the last two or three years, there has 
been a widespread reaction against the present system of selection 
by employers, and it may well be asked, Why this reaction if the 
system is as beneficial as is maintained by its advocates? Three 
reasons are generally advanced in favor of free choice of physicians 
by employees. 
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In the first place, the free and unhampered choice of one’s ov 
physician has generally been considered as one of the inaliens| 
rights of mankind. The relationship existing between a patient 
his physician is private and personal. Furthermore, the t! 
peutic value of confidence and faith in one’s physician is well re 
nized by the medical profession, and this confidence naturall 
assured when the injured workman selects his own physician. Mv. 
over, the injured man has most at stake. It is he, and not the 
plover or physician, who suffers; it is his life which hangs in 
balance. A man desires a doctor whom he knows, with whom 
can freely and unreservedly discuss his ailment, and in whom he 


confidence. 

Another factor which has influenced the movement for free choire 
has been the dissatisfaction with the kind of medical service f; 
quently furnished by employers and insurance carriers. While it is 
true that many employers maintain excellent hospitals with highly 
skilled surgeons and trained nurses in charge and provide medi 
treatment even in excess of statutory requirements, this is 
no means the general practice. The kind of service furnished 
many employers, and particularly by insurance companies, is enti: 
inadequate. There has been a tendency to employ contract doctors 
(and this tendency is increasing), many of whom have not be 
especially competent. Furthermore, physicians employed on a | 
tract basis frequently have more Gases than they can take care 
properly and in addition are not inclined to give them the s 
personal attention as would be given by physicians engaged dire 
by the employee. The evils and abuses of this contract system ha 
been repeatedly pointed out and condemned by compensation co 
missions and the medical profession. 

Another important problem is to determine when the injured wo: 
man has sufficiently recovered to be able to return to work. O} 
ously it is to the employer’s interest to reduce the disability perio! 
as much as possible, and frequently this fact influences unduly 
decision of the employer’s physician, especially if employed on a 
contract basis. 

The third factor in the movement for free choice has been the op))- 
sition of the medical profession to the medical practices of the emplv 
ers, and particularly of the insurance companies, which have deve! 
oped under the compensation laws. Physicians have demanded thie 
regular rates—those which they had charged before*the advent of 
workmen’s compensation laws. Insurance companies, on the other 
hand, have insisted that the increased security of payments under 
compensation and the economic and financial status of the injured 
employee should be taken into consideration in determining the 
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reasonableness of fees for medical and hospital services. There has 
also been a tendency on the part of some physicians to pad their bills 
and raise their rates. As might be expected, such a condition imme- 
diately resulted in numerous and acrimonious disputes, between the 
medical profession on the one hand and the employers and insurance 
carriers on the other, as to medical fees. The compensation com- 
missioners were usually able to effect a working compromise, but such 
compromises have on the whole been unsatisfactory. Insurance com- 
panies have refused to pay medical bills unless they were satisfactory, 
and physicians in retaliation have threatened to refuse to treat indus- 
trial cases unless guaranteed their regular rates. As a counter meas- 
ure employers and insurance carriers have begun to furnish their own 
medical service, establishing dispensaries and hospitals and engaging 
surgeons and trained nurses. Obviously a continued extension of the 
system of establishment hospitals and contract doctors would ulti- 
mately exclude a large majority of the medical profession from the 
field of industrial surgery. It is the evident extension of this practice 
that causes apprehension in the ranks of the profession and is the 
motive power behind their movement for free choice of physicians. 
CONTRACT DOCTORS AND ESTABLISHMENT HOSPITALS. 

The medical practices or the form of medical organization for taking 
care of injured workmen under compensation laws vary with the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, with the size of the establishment, 
and with the policy of the insurance carrier. When State compensa- 
tion laws were first enacted many of the larger employers had in 
operation benefit schemes for the protection of their employees in 
case of accident or sickness. The compensation laws in about one- 
half of the States permitted these substitute schemes to continue, pro- 
vided the benefits furnished equaled those provided in the compensa- 
tion acts. Thus, many, if not most, of the larger employers in the 
United States at present, have their own organized medical service 
and establishment hospitals with surgeons and nurses in charge. <A 
welfare investigation recently made by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics! included a study of 375 establishments having 
welfare departments. These 375 establishments employed 1,204,000 
workers. Of these 375 establishments 71 per cent had a hospital or 
emergency room and 46 per cent had a doctor. 

In the western States, especially in the mining regions, the system 
of establishment hospital and benefit funds prevails. The compen- 
sation laws of seven western States ? specifically authorize employers 
to make contracts with their employees for medical and hospital 
service, 


‘ Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States, Bulletin of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 250, p. 15. 
* Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Washington. 
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The extent of this contract hospital system may be seen from the 
following: In Washington 60 per cent of the employees paid hospital 
dues; in Oregon 57 per cent of employees paid such dues; in Montana 
80 per cent of the employees are under hospital agreements; in Minne- 
sota 60 per cent of the cost of the medical service is on a contract 
basis. Employees generally are required to contribute $1 a month 
for the support of these funds and hospitals, but the medical service 
furnished usually covers sickness as well as accidents. 

One criticism against the contract system is that the cost of the 
medical benefits under the compensation law—a burden it was 
intended for the employer to assume—is shifted to the employecs. 
Another criticism is the commercialization of the medical service by 
nopmedical men. As pointed out by Dr. J. W. Mowell, chief medical 
adviser for the Washington Industrial Commission, before the 
J. A. I. A. B. C. conference already referred to— 

There is one unfortunate feature of the contract plan that has given and is at present 
giving the State medical aid board considerable trouble. It is the commercializing 
of the contract plan by nonmedical men who form a hospital association and then go 
to the employer and employees and by offering them some special inducement get 
the signatures of the workmen giving their consent to the employer to make a contract 
for their care. Then they secure the services of a surgeon and pay a small part of the 
proceeds to him for the work and keep the remainder. This has brought about a lot 
of dissatisfaction among the workmen and physicians of the State causing some agita- 
tion at the present time toward State hospitals for the care of workmen under thie 
industrial act. 

The most potent criticism against contract practice is that 
through it injured employees receive inferior service. As already 
stated, many employers furnish medical and surgical treatment 
of the highest character, but that is not the general custom 
and is especially not true in case of many insurance companies. 
The California Industrial Accident Commission in its 1916-17 annual 
report made the following observation regarding the contract system: 

Many poorly equipped medical men are not above accepting industrial cases which 
they can not handle. The commission feels keenly its responsibility in this matter, 
and, of course, desires that the very best services shall be accorded the injured work- 
ingman. 

There has been noted in the last fiscal year an ever-increasing tendency toward 
“contract practice” among the insurance companies. This is a most deplorable 
condition, since the contracts are frequently made with men of poor judgment and 
some whose only equipment appears to be a willingness to work for little money. 
One great failing in this contract work is that treatment and results of treatment are 
seldom subject to comparison or supervision. There is a tendency toward surgical 
“inbreeding” in that a man, secure in his exclusive care of the cases for an insurance 
company, may do pretty much as he pleases as long as he is acceptable to the com- 
pany. The result is poor work. 

Very often has contract practice brought to this office cases for inspection by our 
medical department. These injured men present themselves for the purpose of satis- 
fying their doubts as to the results or character of treatment which they have received. 
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These examinations frequently result in change of doctors or exactions of satisfac- 
tory treatment by the insurance companies. * * * 

Whether the control of the medical practice and the exclusion from the industrial 
accident field of the unfit practitioners shall come through an enforcement of the 
medical practice act, or whether through regulations of the industrial accident board 
specifying the character of physicians eligible for industrial work is not yet known. 
The situation constitutes a distinct menace at the present time, and suggests possible 
failure of the good effects of a most excellent law.! 

“There are many good doctors,’ said Dr. B. P. Magnuson, medical 
director of the Illinois Industrial Commission, before the recent 
workmen’s compensation conference, ‘‘who work on a salary basis, 
but most of them will not do it, especially in the large cities where 
tley have a large outside practice. There are many good men who 
have started as contract surgeons, simply as a stepping stone to 
work up, but those men leave it, because they can’t get adequate 
compensation for their work from the corporation. The contract 
surgeon, therefore, has fallen into disrepute, because, on the average, 
he doesn’t measure up to men in civil practice who are doing the best 
kind of service. * * * The contract surgeon is often careless; 
he gets a biased view. The claim agent bothers the life out of him 
to get a man back to work.”’ 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL FEES. 


Probably no one phase of workmen’s compensation has created 
more administrative difficulties or caused more ill feeling than the 
question of medical and hospital fees. 

Basis for medical fees.—Prior to the enactment of workmen's 
compensation laws there had been little distinction in the treatment 
of injuries which arose out of the employment and those which arose 
outside of the employment. In either case the person sustaining the 
injury was financially responsible for the medical and_ hospital 
treatment furnished; but since a large proportion of such persons 
were unable to pay for the treatment received the hospitals and 
physicians accepted them as charity patients, usually charging low 
rates and collecting fees only in cases where the patient could afford 
to pay. The compensation laws, however, definitely placed upon 
the employer the burden of furnishing medical services in industrial 
accident cases; but no provision was made as to medical fees, except 
that they should be reasonable, and, in 14 States,’ that they should be 
limited to such charges as prevail in the same community for similar 
treatment of injured persons of a like standard of living when treat- 
ment is paid for by the injured persons. In view of these facts the 
medical profession as a whole maintained that medical services in 





' Report of California Industrial Accident Commission, 1916-17, pp. 21, 22. 
? Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, New York, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 
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industrial cases should be remunerated at full value and that sich 
cut rates and charity as had been granted the sufferers by hospii.|s 
and doctors should be discontinued. They also believed it to hb; 
injustice to expect the medical profession to adopt a sliding se.}s 
of fees, governed by their clients’ ability to pay, when other insti: 
tions and businesses, including the very same employers and i: 
ance companies, are not subjected to the same principles and )) 
tices. 

Obviously, the medical profession, in common with other 
fessions and vocations, should receive a just and adequate remun. 
tion for its services. The ordinary fee rates of physicians are proba 
determined in a general way with reference to the paying abilit 
the moderately well-to-do classes of society. Undoubtedly the 
also influenced by the fact that much of the medical service rend 
the poorer classes will never be paid for. In view of these 
what would be a just basis for determining reasonable and equit: 
fees for medical services? As already stated, 14 laws provide | 
the standards prevailing in the community for treatment of pe: 
having the same standard of living should be taken into considera: 
Three States (Idaho, Kentucky, and Texas) further provide that 
increased security of payment guaranteed by a workmen’s com)) 
sation law should also be taken into account. Practically all | 
State commissions do consider these factors in determining the : 
sonableness of medical fees. 

Kee schedules.—The ultimate determination of the reasonable 
of medical fees in workmen’s compensation cases lies with the adm 
istrative commissions and courts. 

In 26? States the compensation commissions or courts are spc: 
cally authorized to approve, regulate, or fix the amount of med 
and hospital fees. The laws of two States (Colorado and Washingt 
authorize the commission to issue a table or schedule of fees wh: 
shall serve as a basis for compensating medical services rende) 
Moreover, medical fee schedules have been put into effect, und 
general authority to regulate or approve medical fees, by the cv: 
pensation commissions of the following States: California, Maryla: 
Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, and West Virginia. In passing it may 
noted that all of these States have either exclusive or competit!' 
State insurance funds. Also, the Massachusetts and New Yor 
compensation commissions, in approving medical fees, have } 
governed by a medical and a hospital fee schedule formulated 1 
cooperation with the medical profession, hospitals, and insuran:« 
companies of the State. In New York, however, the State medic: 





1 California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Kansas, Idaho, Lllinois, Indiana, Kentuck 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Okiaho 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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society later repudiated the fee bill because the insurance companies 
interpreted it as ‘“‘a maximum fee bill, not as a minimum fee bill.” 

In addition to the foregoing official schedules promulgated by the 
State compensation commissions, medical fee schedules have been 
adopted quite extensively by insurance companies, by many county 
medical societies, and by a few State medical societies. There is a 
fundamental difference, however, between the schedules adopted by 
the medical societies and those adopted by the insurance companies. 
The former are generally minimum fee schedules, whereas the latter 
are Taaximum schedules. Moreover, the medical societies have 
dificulty in maintaining’strict adherence to their schedules on the 
part of the members of the profession; on the other hand, relatively 
few of the experienced physicians and surgeons will sign the schedules 
of the insurance companies. 

The rates contained in the fee schedules adopted by the several 
States enumerated above are somewhat lower than the regular 
rates of the profession. In many of the States the rates approved 
vary between different communities, depending upon the prevailing 
rates in the locality. In Massachusetts, for example, the guide- 
posts by which the industrial accident board determined the reason- 
ableness of fees were (1) the locality im which the doctor practices, 
(2) the nature of the complaint, (8) the ability of the man to pay, 
and (4) the standing of the practitioner in his profession.? In Ohio, 
however, the amount of medical fees was determined with a view 
to impartiality and uniformity. Said the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission in this connection: 


We can not consider and maintain this impartiality and uniformity, of which we 
speak, if, as has been suggested by some physicians, we consider that the same services 
demand different fees from different localities, in industrial accident work. I1 is to 


be remembered that this act contemplates the considering of this whole subject on 
an industrial accident basis. This is an industrial accident law, based on indusirial 
conditions, and the lack of appreciation of this very fact is the one great reason whi 
there is difficulty regarding the medical aid feature. The medical aid compensation 
is charged to the employer on an industrial accident basis. The act contemplates tho 
payment of reasonable compensation to the injured and reasonable compensation for 
medical attention.’ 


Because of the great variations in kind and amount of treatment 
required even for similar and apparently identical injuries, it is 
impossible to determine in advance what would be a reasonable fee 
for a particular injury.. Consequently a medical fee schedule is 
commonly used merely as a guide or as a minimum fee table. 

Because of the medical fee question, workmen’s compensation Jaws 
have been the subject of considerable objection and adverse criticism 








‘ Quoted from American Medical Association Bulletin of May 15, 1915, p. 388, by Dr. I. M. Rubinow 
in July, 1917, issue of the Journal of Political Economy, p. 717. 
* First annual report of Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board, 1912-13, p. 56. 
* Ohio Industrial Commission Bulletin, Oct. 1, 1914, pp. 14, 15. 
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by a part of the medical profession. Generally this criticism is of 
two kinds: (1) That directed against the law and its administration. 
and (2) that directed against the unfair and unreasonable practices 
of certain employers and insurance carriers. The first kind js 
generally heard most when a compensation law is first put into effec 
and is due primarily to the physicians’ unfamiliarity with the law and 
with the duties and functions of the compensation commission. Tho 
loudest criticisms, too, generally come from those physicians who do 
not stand highest in the profession. The large majority of the pro- 
fession have cheerfully cooperated with the commissions in tho 
administration of the laws in the interest of the working classes for 
whose benefit such laws were enacted, and it is seldom indeed that a 
compensation commission has had difficulty with the higher class 
physician and surgeon. ‘The second criticism is generally the result 
of certain practices on the part of employers and insurance carricrs 
which are considered unfair to the medical profession and inimical] 
to the best interest of the injured workmen. 

The following extracts from a report made by the Massachuseits 
medical advisory committee to the physicians of the State probably 
epitomize the general experience under compensation laws in the 
United States: 

A small proportion of these [insurance] companies have adjusters and other subordi 
nates who are at times inclined to play cheaper games than proper. There has been 
a tendency on the part of some physicians, not many of them members of our socicti: 
but still physicians ostensibly respectable, to pad their bills and raise their rates; in 


other words, to treat this law as an opportunity for medical graft. In many of thes 
matters the medical advisory board has been able to help the industrial board toward 
a solution. * * * 

It seems to us that the whole intent of the law is not charity, but rather to lift the 
injured workmen out of the pauper class and, at least for the fortnight following th 
injury, to furnish them with the best care, to give them the best possible chance {vr 
complete and early recovery and return to working power. Some of the insuran 
men regard the whole matter, seemingly, as a partially charitable service, and argue 
that as cut rates and charity were granted the sufferers by doctors and hospitals beiure 
this act went into effect, therefore this sort of thing should continue. * * * 

Here and there insurance companies, usually the unimportant ones, have shown 
a desire to press the advantage given them by the phrase of the current law. In the 
main, however, the better companies * * * have shown themselves decent ani 
reasonable, not inclined to overwork a technical advantage.’ 

Hosyitul fees.—The problem of determining the reasonableness 
medical fees is further complicated when the injured man is sent tv 
the hospital. The added difficulty arises from the fact that hos- 
pitals are in part charitable institutions and supported by donations 
of public-spirited citizens. Hospitals usually have three classes of 
service—public wards, semiprivate rooms, and private rooms. Tlic 
public wards are maintained, at nominal prices, frequently less than 





1 Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Sept. 18, 1913, p. 444. 
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actual cost, for patients who have limited means, which includes 
most of the industrial workers. Moreover, in case of publie ward 
patients, no charge is made for the attending physician or surgeon. 
For the other classes of service the rates are not only much higher, 
but fees for attending physicians and surgeons must be paid in addi- 
tion. The question immediately arises, Should injured employees 
be placed in public wards, as they probably would have been before 
the enactment of compensation laws, or should they be placed in 
semiprivate or private rooms? If the former practice is followed the 
employers and insurance companies ure benefited at the expense of 
the physicians and hospitals; whereas, if the latter plan is adopted, 
the remuneration received by the medical profession would not be 
in accord with the compensation acts, which provide that medical 
fees should ‘‘be limited to such charges us prevail in the same com- 
munity for similar treatment of injured persons of a like standard of 
living when such treatment is paid for by the injured persons”; and 
consequently employers and insurance carriers would be required to 
pay more than was intended by the law. The insurance companies 
maintain that were the injured workman to pay for his own medical 
and hospital bills he would in most cases be sent to a public ward, 
ana physicians would graduate their charges according to the pa- 
iient’s income and ability to pay. They contend, further, that when 
the large majority of industrial workers receive under $15 a week it 
is idle to assume that such employees would be charged semiprivate- 
room rates and for the doctor’s services in addition, Inone of the com- 
pensation districts in Connecticut an agreement between insurance com- 
panies and physicians was reached whereby employees receiving over 
$12 a week should be placed in semiprivate wards at a weekly rate 
of $10, plus charges of the attending physician. Employees receiving 
under $12 were to be placed in a public ward at $7 a week, with no 
fees for the attending physician. 

On the other hard, the hospitals maintain that thev should not be 
asked to treat compensation cases at a loss. The practice among 
hospitals varies. Some place compensation cases in publie wards, 
some in semiprivate rooms, and others maintain a ‘compensation 
ward” at intermediate rates. The practice of doctors in sending 
patients to hespitals also varies. The majority, however, recom- 
mend that patients be placed in semiprivate wards, tlius entitling 
them, according to the rules of the profession, to charge for their 
services in hospital cases. 

The following recommendation of the Connecticut Medical Society 
probably voices the opinion of hospitals and the medical profession 
in general us regards proper hospital fees in compensation cases: 


If the spirit underlying this act is to make each industry carry the expense of the 
casualties that occur in the conduct of that business, it fails of doing so when the hos- 
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pitals and physicians are forced to care for them at a loss, or as charity cases 
costs the hospitals from $10 to $15 per week to care for cases. If compensation 
are placed in public wards at $7 per week, the balance has to be made up by contri 
butions that are made for charity, and physicians should not be asked to treat t}).- 
cases for nothing in hospitals, amy more than they are asked to treat them outsii; 
for nothing. 

We recommend that these cases when needing hospital treatment be place! in 
semiprivate wards at a rate that reimburses the hospital for the expense of their « 
and that physicians rendering services to such cases be paid at the rate of office char 
23 prevail in the same community for similar treatment of injured persons of a |i!.c 
siandard of living when such treatment is paid for by the injured person.! 


In Massachusetts the industrial accident board found that as 
result of the enactment of the compensation law many of the hos- 
pitals throughout the State increased their rates and discriminat | 
against employers insured under the act in favor of those who «i 
not insure. The board met this problem by calling a conference 
the hospitals of the State, which resulted in the appointment of a 
special committee to consider the subject and suggest a remedy. \s 
a result of the recommendations of this committee the board adop'« | 
a plan by which the hospitals were allowed to charge the insura: 
companies for the care of an injured patient the same rate that t] 
would charge an employee of a man not insured. In a gener! 
way the payment for hospital services was based upon the rule t}::: 
for the first two weeks’ services $15 per week would be allowe:! 
provided that $15 was not a higher rate than was charged 
uninsured employee or the public at large; for subsequent wees 
in unusual cases it was felt that some concessions should be mii!e 
by the hospitals, and many of them made concessions from this rai« 
even if the rate did not cover the actual cost. Reasonable extras we 
allowed—a fee for the taking of X-ray plates; ambulance fee; fee | 
plaster of Paris casts; fees for special nurses, not exceeding $4 per diy; 
and fees for private rooms, not exceeding $25 per week, when the con- 
dition of the patient or the character of the injury is such that he nee:'s 
isolation.’ By the plan adopted, when a surgeon was employed tv 
care for an injured person and such person was admitted to the ho- 
pital, or when the custom or rule of the hospital provided t): 
the patient pay the surgeon’s fee, the board would approve of t!\: 
payment of a reasonable fee to the surgeon, in addition to the ho 
pital charges. 





1 Report of the Connecticut Board of Compensation Commissioners for 1914, pp. 17, 18. 

2 First report of Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board, 1912-13, p. 57. 

3 See statement of Dr. F. D. Donoghue, medical adviser of Massachusetts Industrial Accident 1) 
before Conference on Social Insurance, 1916. United States Bureau of Labor Statisiics Bulletin No. “'- 


p. 3l1, 
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EFFECT OF COMPENSATION LAWS UPON INCOME OF PHYSICIANS. 


It is the consensus of compensation commissions and many physi- 
cians who have investigated the matter that workmen’s compensation 
laws have increased rather than diminished the income of the medical 
profession, and this despite the fact that the rates in industrial acci- 
dent cases have been somewhat reduced. Certainly the effect has 
not been detrimental in a pecuniary way. The lower schedule of 
fees has been counterbalanced by certainty of payments. ‘It is of 
creat interest to physicians to remember,” says the Ohio Industrial 
Commission, “that in the past, in from 50 to 75 per cent of the cases 
taken in aggregate, no pay was received for medical service rendered.”"! 
Several investigations of the effect of compensation laws upon the 
income of physicians have been made by members of the profession. 
Dr. F. T. Rogers, former editor of the Providence Medical Journal, 
as a result of a questionnaire sent to the doctors of the State of Rhode 
Island, found that in about one-half of the cases in which replies were 
received there was no appreciable change in income; in about one- 
quarter there was an increase in the income; while in the other quar- 
ter there was a decrease in income. Summing up, Dr. Rogers said: 
“An act which affects but 13 per cent of the profession’? unfavor- 
ably can not be a serious menace to our interests.””* Dr. William 
L. Estes as a result of a questionnaire sent to the physicians of 
Pennsylvania said: “It is evident, therefore, that a majority of 
the physicians of the State believe the law a good one, and is 
working efficiently for the good of the workingman, and not to the 
detriment of the physicians.” * Dr. Sears in a letter to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics stated that in his judgment the Vermont com- 
pensation law has somewhat increased the remuneration of the medi- 
cal profession. ‘It is probable,” says the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission,® “‘that the compensation act has very greatly increased 
the income of the medical profession as a whole.’ The medical 
advisory committee of Massachusetts stated as its opinion that the 
compensation law “has worked out well so far—for a new law—and 
that on the whole the medical profession has lost nothing by it.’’® 

As a result of a study of the operation of the compensation law in 
Massachusetts the Industrial Accident Board reached the following 
conclusion : 


The medical profession is benefited by the workmen’s compensation act in many 
ways. From the standpoint of money it can be shown that the doctors will get more 





' Bulletin of Ohio Industrial Commission, Oct. 1, 1914, p. 4. 

*That is, 18 per cent of those to whom questions were sent. 

* Providence Medical Journal for March, 1915. 

‘Monthly Bulletin of Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry for February, 1917, p. 48. 
* Fourth annual report of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 1914-15, p. 4 

* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Sept. 18, 1913, p. 444. 
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for services to injured people than was paid out for all kinds of things under the em- 
ployers’ liability act. * * * Many members of the medical profession in all 
industrial centers have been for years employed by the insurance companies or the 
corporations to care for accident cases, their payment including not only compensa- 
tion for the work actually done, but a certain amount extra to secure their good will, 
which might later be utilized. Although this was true of doctors favored under the 
old liability insurance acts, a tremendous amount of free work was done by family 
physicians and hospitals.’ 


ADMINISTRATION—MEDICAL ADVISERS. 


All except nine? of the 42 workmen’s compensation jurisdictions 
have industrial accident boards or commissions to administer the 
compensation acts. The numerous technical medical questions 
involved and the constant need for medical advice have led to the 
appointment of medical advisers or directors in 13 States* and the 
Federal Government to assist the commissions in administering the 
medical provisions of the acts. 

The duties and functions of these medical advisers generally 
include the following: (1) To examine claimants; (2) to be witness 
or give counsel at hearings; (3) to make medical reports on cases; 
(4) to be present at conference of physicians examining claimants; 
(5) to make arrangements for specialists’ examinations; (6) to select 
impartial physicians for examinations of claimants; (7) to pass upon 
the reasonableness of medical and hospital fees. 

Administration by local boards in Washington.—A notable experi- 
ment in the field of medical administration was put into effect in the 
State of Washington in 1917. The Washington act provides for a 
State medical aid board composed of the medical adviser of the 
industrial commission and one representative each of the employers 
and employees. This board is authorized to divide the industries of 
the State into five classes, according to hazard. Employers subject 
to the act are assessed from 1 to 3 cents for each working day of 
each employee, and contributions to the State medical fund are 
required once a month. Deductions, from the employees’ wages, of 
one-half of the contributions are authorized by law. The State 
board is also authorized to promulgate rules, issue a maximum med- 
ical fee bill, approve physicians’ and hospital bills, and approve 
contracts between employers and employees as to hospital benefit 
funds. 

The act also provides for the establishment of local medical aid 
boards for the actual administration of the medical service. Each of 
these boards, composed of one representative each of the employers 





1 Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board Bulletin No. 6, pp. 8, 9, 11. 

2 Alaska, Arizona, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming. 

’ California, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Washington, and West Virgina. 
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and employees, must provide care and treatment for the injured, 
report the beginning and termination of disability and the cause of 
the injury, and also certify the medical bills. In case of disagreement 
the local boards shall appeal to the State medical board. 

One of the most difficult problems the State board was called upon 
to solve concerned the appointment and functioning of the local med- 
ical aid boards.t The framers of the law evidently intended that 
there should be a local board at each plant. Such local boards were 
workable in the larger plants but were utterly impracticable in the 
case of the smaller employers. The board, therefore, divided the 
State into districts and ‘established a local board in. each locality 
where a physician resides. The larger cities were divided on an 
industrial basis, six such districts being established in Seattle, and 
five each in Tacoma and Spokane. ‘The State board experienced great 
difficulty in having the local boards appointed. The employers as a 
rule refused to serve on the board because they could not spare the 
time from their business and since the law allowed only $3 a day the 
workmen did not want to give up good-paying jobs to attend to 
local board work. 

This situation was remedied by a 1919 amendment (ch. 130) to the 
workmen’s compensation law. The act now provides for the creation 
of three local aid districts (one each in Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane), 
In each district there shall be a local aid board to consist of two mem- 
bers who are to be appointed by the newly created State safety board. 
Each member of a local aid board shall receive a salary of $300 a 
month, Their duties are enlarged to include accident prevention 
work, 


— — — 


1 Report of Washington State Industrial Insurance Department for 1917, pp. 54-56, 
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LABOR TURNOVER AMONG EMPLOYEES OF A CALIFORNIA COPPER 
MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY. 


BY PAUL F. BRISSENDEN, 


In an article in the February Review reporting the volume of the 
labor turnover in a group of California establishments for the year 
June 1, 1917, to June 1, 1918, there were included summary figures for 
a copper mining and smelting company.' The figures reported in that 
article showed, for the plant as a whole, (1) the per cent of turnover, 
(2) the number of accessions to and separations from service, (3) the 
number and per cent distribution of separations of different types, and 
(4) the number and per cent of both those on the pay roll at the end 
of the year and those who left during the year who had worked con- 
tinuously for specified periods of time. In the following pages more 
detailed information is given on each of these four points with the 
purpose of showing the extent to which the different plant divisions 
were affected by turnover, and especially to show the relative sta- 
bility of mine workers and smelter men. ‘There are also presented 
figures showing for each semimonthly pay-roll period of the year cov- 
ered the number of workers actually employed in each plant division 
as compared with the equivalent number of full-time workers. 


SYSTEM OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The empioyment system at this establishment, as was pointed out 
in the earlier report,’ is semicentralized. There is an employment 
bureau in operation, but it has jurisdiction and authority over 
hiring only. The foremen continue to exercise final authority in 
the matter of discharge. The employment department, through 
and by which are hired all the men for both mines and smelters, is 
in the immediate charge of an employment clerk, who works under 
the authority of the assistant superintendent of the plant. The 
latter official, who is also in reality the employment manager, is 
directly responsible to the superintendent for the work of the em- 
ployment department and usually spends a good part of each day 
at the employment office. Although the power of discharge is in tlie 
lands of the foremen, the records of discharges as well as of other 
separations “‘clear’’ through the employment department, so that thie 
recording of both accessions and separations is centralized in that 
department. All applicants for work apply at the employment 
department, which is housed by itself in a small building at the 





' “Labor turnover in the San Francisco Bay region,” in MontitLy LABor REVIEW, February, 1919, pp 
45-62, The company here reported in detail is establishmen* No. 10 in the earlier article referred to, and 
is one of three located at points in California comparatively remote from the San Francisco Bay region. 
* MONTHLY Labor REVIEW, February, 1919, p. 46. 
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entrance to the company’s mining properties. Applicants are 
required to fill out application blanks and give references, which arg 
afterwards verified. 

GENERAL LABOR POLICIES. 


The plant is operated as an open shop, all properly qualified appli- 
cants being hired without regard to affiliation or nonaffiliation with 
labor organizations. Company officials state that their employees 
are entirely free to affiliate with labor unions if they care to do so, 
This policy does not apply to the I. W. W., members of which organi- 
zation, it is stated, are not knowingly hired under any circumstances 
and are immediately discharged when found to be in the service of 
the company. A majority of the mechanics and a large proportion 
of the mine workers and smelter men belong to the unions of their 
respective crafts. No collective agreements, however, are entered 
into between the company and its employees. 

Despite the lack of machinery for collective bargaining, the coin- 
pany has made no definite provision for the consideration and sctt|e- 
ment of grievances. There is no formal procedure whatever in this 
matter, the custom being simply for the company officials to mect 
informal committees of employees to discuss difficulties as they may 
arise. Appeals from the decisions of foremen or other subordinate 
officials, including those involving discharges considered unjust, may 
be taken to the manager or superintendent. 

The entire plant operates on a basic 8-hour day schedule. In the 
machine shop there are six 8-hour shifts a week. In all other parts 
of the plant there are twenty-one 8-hour shifts a week. The waves 
paid during the period covered ranged in the smelter from $3.52 per 
day for laborers to $6.50 per day for furnace foremen and in the 
mines from $3.75 for laborers (surface men) and $4 for muckers to 
$5.75 for shift bosses.1. The principal daily rates for other under- 
ground jobs were as follows: Mucker bosses, $5.25; pipemen, $4.75; 
trackmen, motormen, cage tenders, machine men, timber men, ani 
cavers, $4.50; brakemen, mule drivers, chuck tenders, nippcis, 
powder men, hand miners, and helpers, $4.25. 

The company does nothing in the way of shop training for em- 
ployees except in the machine shop, where there is a 4-year apprentice- 
ship course of the traditional type. 

The company maintains a hospital for the care of sick or injured 
employees and makes it a rule to care for members of employees’ 
families at the hospital and to assume half the cost of such care. \o 
hospital fees are charged. 

The mines and smelters whose labor turnover is reported in tlils 
article are located about 200 miles from the nearest labor markt. 





1 The rate for foremen (underground) was $210 per month, 
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The works are situated near a small village which is located on the 
main line of a transcontinental railway. The smelters and electro- 
zine plant are located at some distance from the mines and it is nec- 
essary for the mine workers to live at the mine and for the smelter 
men to live at the smelters, or at least no farther away than the 
village. The company operates a mine tramway from the smelters 
to the mines and this serves, in a measure, for the transportation of 
newly hired employees. There are no other transportation facilities. 

This remote location of the plant has obliged the company to do 
2 great deal in the way of company housing of employees. It has 
about 50 houses in the vicinity of the smelters. These are rented to 
employees at rates ranging from $10 to $15 a month. For the same 
type of house in the adjacent village the company states that em- 
ployees would be obliged to pay from $15 to $30. At the mines the 
company has about 40 houses renting at $5 a month, including light, 
water, and fuel. Bunks are provided for single men at the rate of 
one dollar per month. The houses at the mines are usually all occu- 
pied. The company believes that its own housing facilities, supple- 
mented by the facilities offered in the village, are equal to the 
present demand. 

The usual conveniences for employees in the way of ‘‘change 
rooms,’’ ice water, etc., are provided. The ‘‘change room”’ at the 
smelters is inadequate and leaves much to be desired. The ‘‘change 
room”’ at {he mines is very good and its facilities apparently adequate. 
The company operates a boarding house at the mines but not at the 
smelters. The charge for board is $1 per day. It is deducted from 
the employee’s wages. ‘There seem to be very few complaints about 
the food served in the company boarding house, but there is much 
fault found with the board available in the town. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING THE TURNOVER. 


Except where otherwise indicated the same method of computing 
the turnover is used here as m previous articles in this series.'. The 
volume of turnover is measured by comparing the average number of 
full-time workers with the gross number of separations occurring 
during the period under consideration. Specifically the percentage 
of turnover for any period is found by dividing the total separations 
during the period covered (in this report, the year ending May 31, 
1918) by the average number actually working each day throughout 
the period.? The resulting figure is the rate of separation from service 





‘See the MONTHLY REviEw for June, 1918, and the MONTHLY LaBorR KEvieEw for October, 1918, and 
January, February, March, and April, 1919. 

? The average number actually working, i. e., the average number of full-time employees, is found by 
dividing the aggregate number of 1-man days worked (as shown on the pay roll) by 332 (the standard 
annual number of days in operation for mines and smelters us2d by the California Industrial Accident 
Board), Certain exceptions to this method are noted in the text at the points where they are made. 
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per 100 full-time workers. This definition of it shows its character 
more precisely than does the expression, ‘‘percentage of turnover.’’ 
Since it ineludes all separations regardless of replacements, it should 
be called the gross separation rate as distinguished from the net sep.- 
ration or replacement rate. This gross separation rate per 100 full- 
time workers is the particular rate approved as the proper turnover 
index or percentage by the Rochester Conferenee of Employment 
Managers in May, 1918, indorsed by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and used, for the most part, as the basis of comput. 
tion in this article.’ The nature of the gross separation rate—tlio 
particular rate primarily used in this report—and its relation to bot! 
the accession (or hiring) rate and the replacement rate are revealed 
in Table 1. 

TabtE 1—LABOR TURNOVER AND NATURE OF SEPARATIONS DURING THE YEAR 


ENDING MAY 3i, 1918, SHOWING THE NUMBER, PERCENT DISTRIBUTION, AND RATE 
PER 1,000 FULL-TIME WORKERS IN EACH MINE OR PLANT DIVISION. 
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a Including 47 who were laid off for indefinite periods on account of lack of work. 
' The “Standard definition of labor turnover and method of computing the percentage of labor tur 
over’’ formulated by a special committee at the Rochester Conference of Employment Managers is express« ! 
as follows: 


The percentage oflabor turnover for any period considered is the ratio.of the total number of separation 
during Rie period tothe average number of employees on the force ort during that oe age he fore 
report gives the number of men actually working each day as shown y attendance record. * * * = ) 
compute the percentage of laber turnover for any period find the total separations for the period considere 
and Nivide by the average of the number actually working each day throughout the-period. 


The complete report of the committee was published in the MONTHLY REvIpW of the U. 8, Burcau of 
Labor Statistics for June, 1918, pp. 172 and 173. 
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The figures in column 9 were computed, as just. explained, by 
dividing the grand total of separations by the average number of 
full-time workers and multiplying the quotient by 100. It will be 
observed that these figures are the same as the figures in rate column 
s, except that the latter shows the rate per thousand whereas the 
‘percentage of turnover’’ is the rate per 100. Accession rates per 
1,000 full-time workers in each group, corresponding to the separation 
rates per 1,000, are shown in rate column 2. These two series of 
rates—aecession rates and separation rates—in columns 2 and §8, 
together with the average numbers of full-time workers shown in 
column 1, present the whole labor stability situation in a nutshell 
ind quite independently of any so-called ‘‘turnover percentage.” 

[t will be noted (columns 2 and 8) that, for the plant as & whole 
and for every plant division except mine A, there were more separa- 
tions than accessions. This relation naturally shows itself in the 
hiring and separation rates at the bottom of the same columns and 
reveals the faet that only in mine A was there an increase in the size 
of the working force during the year studied. In all other divisions, 
and, as would be expected, in the working force as a whole, the labor 
foree underwent a more or less permanent reduction. The amount 
and direction of those ehanges which are over and above maintenance 
or replacement changes are shown in Table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—CHANGES IN THE WORKING FORCE DURING THE YEAR ENDING MAY 3}, 1918. 














| Number | Excess of | Excess of Per cont } 
| CCM | cance, sani ofin- | 
Mine or plant ployees Lotanas over thems over. crease (+-) 
division. | ee . am, | or | 
\r Ml June | ‘ieme penta creasa( — )| 
. 2, a... 7 ae “ in force. 

pains ee a “> } 
ee | 87 i ae | +43 | 
UN OE ee _ 3 Sai | 377 | —79 | 
a ee | a Se 5B] —14 | 

Electrozine plant... . gs Seay 24 —17 
= 

oo) Bl ee ae 420 | —38 
| | j | 





It is evident from these figures that the amount of the reduction 
undergone by the working force as a whole was 38 per cent and that 
three of the four indicated plant divisions suffered more or less 
serious contraction—the loss in mine B being particularly heavy. 
‘The only seetion of the working force which was augmented in size 
during the year was that of mine A, the number of mine workers ii 
which was increased 43 per cent.' When during any given period 
the normal labor complement (expressed in these pages as the average 





' The manager of thecompany attributed a large part of the decrease in the size of the working force as 2 
whole to the impossibility of getting the necessary flux for smelting operations. He explained further that 
the very great decrease in the labor force of mine B was largely due to the opening up in October, 1917, 
—— mine and the resulting transfer te the new operation of a considerable number of the employes 

mine B. 
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number of full-time workers) in any industrial establishment under- 
goes a reduction such as that undergone by the concern here 
reported—a reduction, be it noted, which is more or less permanent 
and which therefore requires no labor replacements—the number 
of separations during the period will naturally exceed the number of 
accessions. Assuming that at the beginning of the period there were 
no vacant jobs left unfilled from the preceding period, it follows that the 
number of separations which are replaced is represented by the 
number of accessions. This latter may be called the net separation or 
replacement figure. The difference between it and the total or 
gross separation figure measures the extent to which the working 
force has suffered (more or less) permanent reduction. The net 
separation figure divided by the average number of full-time workers 
(or, what would be better, by the number of 300-day workers) gives 
the net separation or replacement rate. If the establishment had 
undergone an enlargement of its normal labor complement during 
the given period, the accessions, to the extent that they exceeded 
the separations in number (and assuming, as before, that there had 
been no unfilled vacancies carried over from the preceding period), 
would measure the (more or less) permanent enlargement of the 
working force. In these circumstances all the separated employees 
would be replaced’ and their number would be equal to the het 
accessions. Since the total separation figure in an expanding con- 
cern is a net or replacement figure it follows that in such a concern 
the number of separations can safely be taken without discount in 
measuring the amount of labor flow involved in maintaining the 
normal labor complement. 

This somewhat labored explanation seems to be necessary in order 
to make it perfectly clear why certain slightly unorthodox methods 
of measuring labor stability are resorted to in this article. The 
analysis of the turnover situation in two western oil refineries in a 
recent article? was developed for the most part on the basis of the 
Rochester definition quoted on page 66—a definition which identifies 
“the percentage of labor turnover” as the gross separation rate per 
100 full-time employees. These refineries both happened to be 
undergoing expansion of personnel during the period studied, and 
all of the separations in that situation represented replacements. 
For that reason no modification of the Rochester formula was neces- 





1 It is not believed that the-net replacement figure is likely to contain any nonreplacement items. The 
most important of such items which might be thought to lurk in the net replacement figure are those cases 
of nonreplacement brought about by a discontinuance of certain occupations either because of the shut- 
down of that part of the plant which includes those occupations or because of changes in the industri:! 
arts. By definition the net replacement rate excludes all such cases, which by the very process of discoun'- 
ing to get the net rate, are automatically eliminated along with other unreplaced separations. This is 
believed to be true of either an expanding or a contracting business. 

2‘ Labor policies and labor turnovor in the California oil-refining industry,’’ in MONTHLY Labo 
Review, April, 1919, pp. 23-52. 
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sary. But in the mining and smelting plant here considered the sit- 
uation is reversed. The normal labor complement suffered contrac- 
tion. The separations, therefore, must be discounted to eliminate 
those which are caused by this more or less permanent contraction 
of force. The Rochester formula makes no provision for such a 
discount. 

The importance of this matter of method can not easily be exag- 
gerated. It is a matter of no little urgency just now when to a long 
period of expanding business—which means expanding personnel— 
has succeeded, for a time at least, a period of hesitating industrial 
enterprise when the labor forces of our staple industries are being 
creatly reduced—when, in other words, separations are swinging 
ahead of accessions, and so coming to measure not merely turnover, 
the labor flow involved in maintenance of force, but also much of 
the movement of labor between shops or between the shop and the 
‘‘road’’—that is to say, unemployment in general. 

It has already been noticed that even the discounted separations 
or accessions can not be taken as exactly measuring the number of 
replacements necessary to maintenance of force during a given 
period, if at the beginning of the period there were unfilled hold-over 
vacancies caused by separations in the preceding period. The num- 
ber hired to fill such positions may be conveniently included with 
other accessions for the period. Strictly speaking, however, they 
should be charged to the labor-maintenance account of the preceding 
period. If the period is only a week such hold-over vacancies will 
be of considerable moment and should be accounted for in some 
way. But for periods of a month or longer—certainly for periods 
as long as a year—it would seem to be quite safe to treat all the 
accessions and separations of the period as pertaining to labor main- 
tenance for that period. 

Labor turnover, then, is meant to refer, or at least it ought to 
refer, to the amount of labor replacement which is found to be neces- 
sary in order to maintain a labor force. It follows that what is 
called “labor turnover’’—establishment labor flow involved in main- 
tenance of force—is most accurately measured by the rate of replace- 
ment, a rate which coincides with the separation rate in the case of 
an expanding business, with the accession rate in a contracting 
business, and with both rates in a stationary business. Any net 
excess, either of accessions or separations, is something distinct from 
maintenance. It has nothing to do with replacement, the ratio of 
which to the normal working force is labor turnover. It has much 
to do with unemployment, but it has nothing to do with that special 
shop-personnel-maintenance phase of unemployment commonly 
known as “labor turnover.” 
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It is apparent from the figures of Table 1 that in mine A the 17; 
separations must all have been replacements, inasmuch as tlicy 
were exceeded in number by the accessions. The replacement 
turnover rate, therefore, is 2,983 per 1,000 full-time workers, and in 
this case is the same as the separation rate. In the case of tie 
other three plant divisions, and in the case of the working force 
as a whole, however, it is evident that not all of the separation 
were replaced, since smaller numbers in each case were hired. 
The number of accessions, therefore, must indicate the replace 
ments, and the rates of turnover on this replacement basis woul 
be those in column 2. In this case, then, the turnover or replace 
ment rate would be the same as the accession rate. In Table 
the replacement numbers and rates are set in boldface type. [1 
would seem that, in all establishments such as the one here reported, 
where the normal working force has undergone a (more or less) per- 
manent reduction during the period under consideration, the gros: 
separation method is bound to show a much heavier turnover thay 
actually exists. And the amount of this distortion ts roughly pro- 
portionate to the amount of shrinkage in the labor force. Thus 
Table 2 shows that the smelter suffered the least shrinkage (14 per 
cent), and mine B the greatest (79 per cent) durmg the year. The 
turnover rate for the smelter is 2,573 on the gross separation basis 
and 2,430 on the replacement basis. The rate for mine B is 5,101 on 
the gross separation and 3,575 on the replacement basis. 


1 


THE NATURE OF THE SEPARATIONS. 


The separations from service during the year are so classified in 
Table 1 as to show the number in each mine or plant division who 
were dischafged, entered military service, and left voluntarily. (Of 
the 3,030 separations from the whole plant, 145 could not be class 
fied. Taking the whole working force, of the 2,885 classified separa- 
tions, 79 per cent left voluntarily, 19 per cent were discharged, ani 
2 per cent entered military service." Taking into consideration onl) 
the 2,885 separating employees the character of whose separations 
were known, it appears that for the plant as a whole their voluntary — * 
leaving rate was 2,748, their discharge rate 645, and their rate of 
entry into military service 66 per 1,000 full-time workers. In t! 
different plant divisions the rate of voluntary separation range! , 
from 1,964 per 1,000 full-time workers in the smelter to 3,536 per 
1,000 full-time workers in the electrozinc plant; the rate of discharge 
from 358 per 1,000 full-time workers in the smelter to 1,137 per 
1,000 in mine B, and the rate of leaving to enter military service 








1 All lay-offs for lack of work were permanent, so far as knowm at the time of separation, and they Ls\ 3 
consequently been classified as discharges. * 
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from 36 per 1,000 in the clectrozine plant to 95 per 1,000 in the smelter. 
ln other words, the smelter men make the least unfavorable showing 
both as to rate of discharge and rate of voluntary separation. It is 
to be noted also that they show the highest rate of separation for 
military service. The most unfavorable showing as regards volun- 
tary separation is made by electrozine plant employees and as regards 
discharges, by the mine workers of mine B. The lowest military- 
service separation rate is that for the electrozine plant. 


GENERAL EXTENT OF THE TURNOVER. 


The extent of turnover for the year ending May 31, 1918, as well as 
the nature of the separations, both for the whole working force and 
for the several plant divisions, are shown in Table 1. It appears 
from these figures that there were in the course of the year 3,030 
separations from, and 2,610 accessions to, a force whose average 
active personnel was equivalent during that year to 834 full-time 
workers! Following the accepted formula, this gives.a turnover of 
363.3 per cent for the whole working foree for the year reported. On 
the same basis it appears that of the indicated subdivisions of the 
working force, the smelter suffered the lowest and mine B the highest 
turnover, the percentage figures being 257.3 for the former and 510.1 for 
the latter. These figures, which purport to measure the turnover 
by dividing the normal personnel into the gross separations, are to 
be accepted in the case of this establishment, as has been already 
pointed out, only with very important reservations. Because of the 
very considerable reduction in the size of the working force these 
cross separation percentage figures should be considered in con- 
nection with the accession rates, which—in every instance except 
that of mine A—are also identical with what have already been 
described as replacement rates. On this replacement rate basis tho 
smelter still shows the lowest turnover —the difference in its favor be- 
ing even greater than on the gross separation basis. Thehighest turn- 
over on the replacement. basis, however, is to be charged to the electro- 
zine plant, whereas the other method shows the greatest instability to 
be inmine B. The gross separation figure for mine B is unquestiona- 
hiv much too high. In view of the fact, as shown in Table 2, that its 
personnel decreased 79 per cent, or much more than that of any other 
plant division, it is quite evident that the turnover percentage of 
510.1, corresponding to a rate per 1,000 of 5,101, covers a good deal 
of labor flow which is not turnover—a large amount of labor change, 
that is to say, which has no reference to replacement or maintenance 





‘ There were formally hired during the year in addition to the accessions reported in Table 1 as many as 
«) persons who failed to report for work and who were never seen again. Theinclusion of these cases woul}, 
o! course, have materially increased the accession rates. These 269 cases were distributed as follows: Mine 


A, 8; mine B, 42; smelter, 102; electrozinc plant, 117. 
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of force. The extent of this nonreplacement element in the whole 
volume of labor change involved in the gross separation rate of 5,1()| 
per 1,000 is indicated by the difference between that rate and thio 
indicated replacement rate of 3,575 shown in column 2 of Table 1. 


LENGTH-OF-SERVICE RECORDS OF ACTIVE AND SEPARATED EMPLOYEES. 


Monthly and yearly employment figures, expressed in the form of 
accession and separation rates, are valuable for the purpose of showin 
the general extent of turnover in the labor force as a whole and it 
trend during any given period of time. Such figures, however, do 
not throw much light on the incidence of turnover within the workin: 
force. They avail us little in attempting to determine which jols 
or groups of jobs are most frequently affected by turnover—that is 
to say, which jobs are most likely to be occupied by short-time jo) 
holders. The individual length-of-service records of active and sepa- 
rated employees help to supply this lack. In Table 3 there is given 
a length-of-service classification of 588 employees on the pay roll at 
the end of the year (May 31, 1918), and 2,783 employees who left 
during the year reported. 
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The table shows for each plant division and for the working force 
as a whole the number, per cent distribution, and rate per 1,000 
full-time workers in each division, of active and separated employees 
who had served continuously for the specified periods of time. Not 
included in the 1-week-or-less separations are records of 269 men 
who failed to report for work after bemg hired.'’ It appears that 
the highest separation rate for 1-week-or-less ‘‘quitters,’’* which is 
the service group most responsible for turnover, is to be charged 
to the electrozinc plant, where 1,029 per 1,000 full-time workers, or 
25 per cent of all leaving this plant, left after having served one 
week or less. Next most unstable is mine B, where 547 per 1,000 
full-time workers, or 12 per cent of those leaving, had served one 
week or less. It is to be noted that, although this mine’s l-week- 
or-less separation rate is higher than that of any other division 
except the electro zinc plant, this rate is lower in proportion to its 
total separation rate—i. e., only 12 per cent—than that of any other 
division. This is explained by the fact that there were relatively 
large numbers leaving whose service records fell in the other 
under-l-year groups. 

Turning to the active-service distribution rates, it is at once evi- 
dent that the greatest stability—that is to say, the highest long-term 
service rates—are to he credited to the smelter, with no other division 
really in its class for long-service tenure. Its highest service rate is 
257, in the over-5-years group, a rate only exceeded among the estab- 
lishment’s active employees in the over-1-month-to-3-months group 
of mine A. The percentage distribution figures indicate that this 
over-5-years group made up no less than 30 per cent of the smelter’s 
active employees. Despite the relatively favorable showing made by 
the smelter, its turnover, as shown in Table 1, was as high as 257.:} 
per cent, or, using the replacement rate to make the best possible 
showing, 243 per cent for the 12 months then ending. Obviously 
the greater part of this turnover must be due to a small but rapidly 
changing group within the working force. The separation rates and 
percentages on the opposite side of the table testify that this is so. 
No less than 21 per cent of the smelter men leaving during the year 
had served one week or less. In terms of rates, this means that 496 
in each 1,000 leaving the smelter had served one week or less. Tie 
length-of-service situation is presented for the establishment as 2 
whole in Table 4. 
‘ ! See note on page 71. 


2 The word “quitters” is used in these pages in the sense of “‘terminating,” and refers to all employces 
leaving service for whatever reason. 
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TABLE 4.-NUMBER, PER CENT DISTRIBUTION, AND RATE PBR 1,000 FULL-TIME WORK- 
ERS, OF ACTIVE AND SEPARATED EMPLOYEES WHO HAD SERVED SPECIFIED 
PERIODS OF TIME. 























= a a — 
Number of | 
employees Rete per 
, | whohad | Percent | nh d 
Length-of-service period. | served cach | distribution. |... 1900 full- 
specified pe- | time worsers.! 
riod of time. | 
—$+— oes ‘i 
Active employees 
vay | 
il ee ee ee ee er eer ee H 53 9 | 64 
Cover’ TF WRN Oe Bona ow on ics ones cen ccc cence se cocccsccccese 37 6 44 
ee IE 6 6.65 0o ein ccnnncintnewsencesamineinces | 39 | 7 | 17 
Over 1 month.to 3 months.......-........-.--+--+-+-++++-++---- 83. | 15 } ar 
el AI os noun cecccccewrempcndesscseewes 55 9 | i 
Over 6 months to 1 year. -..... 2-2. ..ccee eee cee meen eee ceeeses : 113 | 20: | 141 
ver 1 year to 2 years cece rtccceeccccccccoces ese sc cceseseceesess 45 | S %4 
Over 2 years tO 3 YeATS...-. +. 2-2-2. ence eee e eee eee eee e ee nneeee 24 | 4 | 2 
Over F YEAES CO D VORES... nn cc cece cccwccccccccccccsccccccccccce 18 3 | 22 
Over 5 YOARS.....-.2..ccnncccrcceenseessee-coeeeeescceseececes 1 | 19 | 133 
icc Mid ddbeind +p Ree had sce ssminnetubearonesesasd 2588 100 | 705 
Separated employes 
Ce Be bilds capisieiecec trie cteriniebebeee eons 492 18 f99 
Ce iid nc aris trcreeents sees ncoesoeanes 314 Ll 3755 
re il icin scan cccsesccecnsscsacéecus 173 | 17 507 
er I ia ook oc nsec ceed ns escdncnen 6M | 25 RLY 
nt eo nn can cccadsccastcagsesenctesece 422 | 15 i 
Over 6 months to 1 year. ..-.. PEGS Stn asal we ha Okemtee eae ened 216 | 8 ono 
OV OE F Ss itt Se ctrcncscwincivecceccccvccsscccosene 70 | 3 S4 
FE on reirn entire sa mcnansiccccetcbeecesedene 28 l i 
OPE Fe ao on caewienaceccccc ms cconessebbcosesses 19 (3) 23 
CURE Bi rcctsinenereneneeiicsecsetinn st oesiceccseesccecee 58 3 | 70 
Riis aNd ok so chdoRhdn onde nceeuNbetesnes neces 42,783 100 3, 337 





! Based on 834 full-time workers. 
Zt ai<—< 
¢ Not including 247 employees whose service time was not reported 
The figures in the upper half of the table show as in Table 3 the 
length-of-service distribution of employees on the pay roll at the 
end of the year. They may be assumed to indicate fairly closely the 
normal length-of-service distribution of the active working force 
throughout the 12-month period covered in this report. It is quite 
true that the length-of-service distribution of the active force might 
have proved materially different had a cross-section been taken at 
some other date in the year studied. Allowance should be made for 
a possible margin of error on this score, but it is not believed that 
this difference is likely to be large enough to be of serious consequence. 
The figures of Table 4 show very clearly the enormous difference in 
length-of-service distribution between active and separated em- 
ployees. An inspection of the rate and percentage columns makes 
it very evident that it is the short-time employee who contributes the 
overwhelmingly greater proportion of the turnover. Thus, of those 
leaving, 590 per 1,000 full-time workers, or 18 per cent of all leaving, 
had served 1 week or less, whereas among the active employees the 
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separation rate for 1-week-or-less ‘‘quitters’’ was only 64, and this 
shortest time group made up only 9 per cent of those on the active 
list. 

The data presented in the preceding pages make it quite evident 
that in all divisions both active and separated groups contain 
rather large proportions of persons with under-1l-year service records. 
Naturally, this proportion of what may be termed “unstable’”’ em- 
ployees is a great deal higher among ‘‘separated”’ employees than 
among those found on the pay roll at any given time—the “active ’’ 
employees. This difference between the active and separated groups 
is an important measure of the stability of the working force. If tho 
proportion of under-l-year (‘‘unstable’’) employees in any occupa- 
tion or establishment is only slightly greater among separated than 
among active employees, it follows that the turnover in that group 
is relatively light. In Table 5 a comparison is made between active 
and separated stable and unstable sections of each occupation group 


and of the working force as a whole.’ 
TABLE 5.-NUMBER, PER CENT DISTRIBUTION, AND RATE PER 1,000 FULL-TIME WORK. 


ERSIN EACH DIVISION, OF ACTIVE AND SEPARATED EMPLOYEES WHO HAD SERVED 
ONE YEAR OR LESS AND MORE THAN ONE YEAR, RESPECTIVELY. 






























































Employees who had served one year or 
| less or more than one year, respectively. 
Average | ” 
number l 
Mine or plant division. of full- | On pay roll at end | Separated during 
time of year (active). the year. 
workers. q a 
Stable. [Unstable, Stable. | Unstah! 
Number. 
diel ain de Renecctecscseesaswscnotecesneses 58 2 46 3 | 139 
ta Ee. a. ceed nouaedcamincwceee 247 23 85 56 | 1, 105 
eh cnc ci cong cee nnciscnumepeses-e 391 155 187 95 | S12 
Hlectroaine plant ............cccccccccccccccccccecees 138 18 72 21 | 546 
i Rictiicetiinks+ 4s suebapwcdmnnd saan s<ate~n | 834 198 390 | 175 | 2, 608 
| _ atte 
Per cent distribution. 
Ss a ce sal ocienbao wed | cmdetenen a 96 2 | 8 
Rk ete os Ls ccasadaasannesdbaeetesdsecaann 21 7 5 | 95 
IEE nc ccercccccccedscctccccescsccecscsecgecccces le diamneesabhe 45 55 10 | ") 
Is Sc koSekncsn dhccddi me dewicencceadn Jeeseceeees 20 80 4 | 95 
UNS ees caWuahis adas bdachabetaqiscasiwseliaaavesedh 34 66 6 94 
Rate per 1,000 full-time workers.« 
| EAREE STIS 5 SI, a Ce ae 58 34 793 52 | 2,397 
RD amg i Oa as send heaceneevadsesees 247 93 344 227 4 474 
Ne ke SU ok oul meeeianamesien a 391 304 476 242 2,031 
ES ts cig cdoredasteces chvsceseseaes 138 130 522 152 3,957 
GEE PEELE ATED EEN Mee RR 834 237 468 210 | 3, 127 














« Based on the average number of full-time workers in the respective divisions. 
1 See the discussion of this point in the article on ‘ Labor turnover in Cincinnati,” in MONTHLY Labor 


REVIEW, March, 1919, p. 50, 
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Here again the relatively greater stability of smelter men is strik- 
ingly evident. Among active employees what may be called their 
“stable” rate is higher by far than that of any other group and their 
“unstable” rate the lowest but one. Among separated employees 
their ‘‘stable”’ rate is highest of all and their ‘“‘unstable” rate lowest 
of all. In general and for the working force as a whole, it appears 
that the ‘‘unstable’” ones made up 94 per cent of the separated em- 
ployees, but only 66 per cent of the active employees. 


AVERAGE WEEELY SERVICE RATES. 


For both the active aid separated groups of employees, it quite 
obviously holds true that as the period of service increases the 
number of employees serving such period decreases—and that 
usually at a progressively increasing rate. The length-of-service 
figures already presented do not show up this tendency for the 
reason that the length-of-service records were not tabulated on 
ascale made up of equal time intervals. For example, in Table 4 
it is evident that about the same number of separated employees 
had service records falling within a range of from 1 to 7 days as had 
service records falling within a range of from 15 to 30 days—a range, 
be it observed, which is twice as great. The significant comparison 
to be made is not the one just indicated—between the number leaving 
in a 7-day period and the number leaving in a twice-7-day or a ten- 
times-7-day period—but between the number of ‘‘quitters’” who’ 
had worked one week or less and the ‘‘average weekly number”’ of 
‘“‘quitters.”’ The important item is not so much the number leaving 
who had, say, 2-weeks-to-1-month service records as it is the num- 
ber of ‘‘quitters”’ assignable, on the average, to each of the 2 weeks 
of the 2-weeks-to-1-month period—what may be called, briefly, the 
“average weekly number” leaving (or working on the active force) 
in each classified service period. 

Such a weekly average is the basis of Table 6 which, with this 
very important difference, covers the same ground as Table 3. It 
shows the ‘‘average weekly number” and rate per 1,000 full-time 
workers in each plant division and in the working force as a whole, 
of the active and separated employees who had served specified 
periods of time. Here the declining scales of numbers indicate 
much more truly than do the unsubdivided figures the relative 
importance of long and short time employees as factors in the turn- 
over situation. Relatively high average weekly separation rates, 
especially in the shorter time periods, indicate relatively low sta- 
bility—that is to say, high turnover. 
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A summary of the figures in Table 6 is presented in Table 7 which 
shows the total number and ‘‘average weekly number”’ and rate per 
1,000 full-time workers, of active and separated employees who had 
served continuously specified periods of time. The figures show how 
rapidly the ‘‘weekly rate’’ of separation declines and how entirely 
out of proportion these separation rates are to the active service 
distribution rates. It demonstrates also, just as in an article in the 
April Review’ it was demonstrated for certain oil refineries, that 
the great bulk of the turnover is caused by the separation from serv- 
ice of those who had worked less than one month and t iat after the 
over-1-to-3-months group-is passed the decline in the separation rate 
is roughly proportionate to the decline in the active service distribu- 
tion rate. This again seems to indicate that there is no very great 
amount of avoidable turnover caused by the separation of employees 
who had served six months or more. 


























TABLE 7.—TOTAL NUMBER AND AVERAGE WEEKLY NUMBER AND RATE PER 1,000 
FULL-TIME WORKERS, OF ACTIVE AND SEPARATED EMPLOYEES WHO HAD SERVED 
CONTINUOUSLY SPECIFIED PERIODS OF TIME. 

Tot: ¥ 
number — 
Approx-; ofem- | Average | “\"' kT, 
Inate _ ve we ly ae 2 
} number , who h: id number : ‘ an 
Length-of-service period. | of weeks | served of em- + pe 
n perl rd. each ployees.a aed Tagg 
| classified aS 
| period. | 
| | | 
oe Be 3 4 
| 
Acti c ¢ over 

NN ot es disse a ENR ea wees 1 33 53. 0 63. 

0 ver 1 week to 2 week _Y Be ne re ree l 37 | 37.0 44, 

Over 3. weeks te 1 month Kine ai bsiaene Serer eee EMR hearse 2 39 | 19. 5 23. 38 

Oe ES a ea te aE Si! a 88 9.8 | ll. 

ee So dace ckshaneeeeee naw eee swine ome 13 55 | 4.2 5. O4 

0S Ee a cece eadeecbwwedsoses eee 26 118 | 4.5 | ». 40 

UvVGE ) YORE UO % FOREE.....0. 2. crccccscccccecceccccscescesceseens 52 45 | 87 | 1.04 

ee vcubnascaawaeecsevn> SioSbevancvanossent D2 24 | - 46 | 14 

ie aha acnee ews wndadaeeeebeuen | 104 18 | san 20 

aes 6 hb adoenendewh abdk chee cbeierseent ees pa | See ee 

2 RAS EE Oe OS ee ae | RS SP 
as _ 
| 
Separated employees. 

: | 

eS es Leah. pedeapvacbebeneneiodeness 1 | 492 | 492.0 89. 93 
a ea a Ra RE a 1 | 314} 314.0 376. 50 
2... 5st SSS Sas ee ar 2 473 236. 5 283. 57 
: no cc cla gamuwensiaw seeks 9 691 76.8 | 92. 09 
% 0 ae a cw ccwsacsieccbcncetiwcesveees 13 422 | $2.5 38. 97 
nck cc ctcubececncerscesesensoscasncs a 26 216 | 8.3 | 9. 95 
= ‘ver 1 year to 2 years...... Peta Ss Wh debwatse sent aveqawessigs 52 70 | 1.35 | 1.62 
BB wh Serre rere 52 | 28 54 65 
4 Denn ees pnaceesdwewtasdeuneess 104 | 19 18 22 
i ee cee debiccebwansos ese baniac __ SS ee, Oe 
2 sans] <param essen eniasianneati 
i EE RS Cane eR **- 2 733 eee ee eee eee 
= Sas Sere Genebii inact 
i @ Column 2 divided by column 1. b Based upon 834 full-time workers. 

‘ “Labor policies and labor turnover in the California oil-refining industry,” in Montuty Labor KRe- 





VIEW, April, 


1919, pp. 44-46. 
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NUMBER OF JOBS AFFECTED BY TURNOVER. 


As already explained in earlier numbers of this REVIEW, it is possib]o 
to arrive at a fairly accurate determination of the ‘‘number of equiv: 
lent full-time jobs’ in any particular group of employees which ; 
always occupied by men who have served one week or less, one } 
two weeks, and so on—the ‘‘number of equivalent full-time jo}. 
which are, that is to say, affected by varying degrees of turnoy:r 
Quite detailed discussions of this matter have appeared in precedi 
articles in this series‘ and it is therefore treated very briefly her 
The steps of the process are indicated in Table 8, which shows ¢}) 
separation frequency distribution of the jobs affected by turnover, 
The items and relations involved in this table are (with the exception 
of column 5, which is introduced here) precisely the same as those in 
Table 8 in the earlier article on turnover in the California oil- 
refining industry ? and the figures in the various columns are deriv] 
in exactly the same way, the whole analysis resting, as before, upon 
the assumed mean-length-of-service figures of column 2. 


JIS 


TasBLE 8—SEPARATION FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF JOBS DIRECTLY AFFE\ 
BY TURNOVER. 















































| e0t a ee 
Aver- | 
| Fone age | Num- | Aver- wi 
Corre- | por of | Weekly | ber of | “a ee 
spond-| | nUM- | otal | Equiv-| CQuiv- |w. _ Ae. 
A ing | S°P® | ber of | ~ Ota! | Tent | alent weekly; be 
| rated | | num- | alent | |num- e 
proxi- | y¢ per- | Sepa- | + ¢ | = full jy 
mate | “©80 | cent- | ©™ | rated | Der of | num- | time | ber of 
ron | length age ploy- | o_ 1-man | ber of |;0). af. | equiv- 
Length-ol-service period. | | of Se | ees | ~ days | full |/?”' alent 
ber of sarel ino | ployees _ ked| : fected f 
weeks Service| turn. | who |* who | Workec _time | per | ull- 
| ie (days). over | had | had by | jobsin 1.000 | time 
ay served; .... each each ; | jobs 
period. ae ee served . full- | °; 
one | each | each | STOUP. | €Toup. | time | in l 
year. |° -% speci- | | work. | each | | 
led | fied | ers.a | 8FOup 
period.) neriod | | , oP . 
| 
. os 6} 8-3-4 | sO -a8 | '@ 9 
| 
Cne week or less.......... 1 a 9,025 492 | 492.00 | 1,968; 5.39 6.46 | 5.39 f 
Over 1 week to 2weeks..--| 1) 11/ 3,218| 314| 314.00/ 3,454] 9.46) 134] 9.46 1 11 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month.. 2 | 22 | 1,559 473 | 236.50 10,406 | 28.51 , 34.18 | 14. 2% 17 
Over 1 month to 3 months. 9} 60 508 691 | 76.78 | 41,460 | 113.59 ; 136.20 | 12.62 1: 
Over 3 months to 6 months 13} 135 170 | 422 | 32.46 56,970 | 156.08 187.15 | 12.01 14 
Over6monthstolyear...| 26| 274| 33| 216] 831 | 50,184 | 162.15 | 19442] 6.24 7 
Over 1 year to 2 years..... te >; ae 70 1.35 | 38,360 105.10 | 126.02 | 2.02 - 
Over 2 years to3 years....| 52 | Se 28 .54 | 25,564 | 70.04 | 83.98 | 1.35 
Over 3 years to5 years....; 104 1,460 /....... 19 13 | 8, 740 | 23. 95 | 28. 72 2 
} 
e Based on 834 full-time workers. 
1 “Labor turnover in the San Francisco Bay region,” in MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, February, 11", })p. ‘ 
59-62; ‘‘ Labor policies and labor turnover in the California oil-refining industry,” Idem., April, 191°, ; 
47-51. 


2 MONTHLY Labor REVIEW, April, 1919, p. 48, 
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There are set out in parallel columns in Table 9 the standard scale 
turnover percentages for the different length-of-service groups and 
the number of equivalent full-time jobs affected by each per 1,000 
full-time employees. This table very clearly reveals the relation 
between the intensity of turnover and the number of jobs affected by it. 
Thus, it appears that in the over-1-to-3-months, over-3-to-6-months, 
and over-6-months-to-l-year groups there were 136, 187, and 194 
equivalent full-time jobs (per 1,000 full-time workers) affected by turn- 
over intensities of 508, 170, and 33 percent, respectively. In contrast 
with this it is evident that, at the heavy-turnover end of the scale, in 
the 1-week-or-less, over-1-to-2-weeks and over-2-weeks-to-l-month 
groups there were 6, 11, and 34 equivalent full-time jobs (per 1,000 
full-time workers) affected by turnover intensities of 9,025, 3,128, and 
1,559 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EQUIVALENT FULL-TIME JOBS AFFECTED BY 
INTENSITY OF TURNOVER IN EACH LENGTH-OF-SERVICE GROUP. 




















Number of 
bye per joe mt of ——— 
— : cent of turn- equivalent | full-time jebs 
Length-ol-service period. over for each full-time jobs | affected per 
group. affected. | 1,000 full-time 
workers. ! 
orkers 
| } 
One week or less............ Oe Se ae I EOE Re 9,025 5.39 | 6. 46 
Ce aos ceccindsccccenccucssesvevecs | 3,128 9. 46 11. 34 
i I isn i ccs ccconececcschsocces 1,559 | 28. 51 34.18 
UE Fe I oo ccvncnccccscccccscscesccees 508 113. 59 136. 20 
Cre ee OP © Mo oon cccccccccccccccccccsece | 170 156. 08 187.16 
Ce a OE oi cnciccdeccndasccdessessceses > 33 162. 15 194. 42 
nn nd epknevennebesennas Se 105. 10 126. 02 
es ko i dieknenewe nesses celscqasecmanedeees 70. 04 83.98 
eeepc nccdekscsevebscsesenes Se al a 23.95 28. 72 





1 Based on 834 full-time workers. 


The analysis shown in Table 8, giving the separation frequency 
distribution of jobs affected by turnover and designed to show the 
total number and average weekly number of equivalent full-time jobs 
(per 1,000 full-time workers) affected by varying degrees of turnover, 
was made separately for each of the four plant divisions. The results 
(viz., the figures of column 10 of Table 8 for the plant as a whole 
and the corresponding figures for each plant division) are given in 
Table 10 which makes a comparison of the number, in each plant 
division and in the working force as a whole, of equivalent full-time 
jobs (expressed in rates per 1,000 full-time workers in each group) 
affected by the percentage of turnover in the various length-of- 
service groups. 
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TABLE 10.—NUMBER, IN EACH PLANT DIVISION, OF EQUIVALENT FULI-TIME Jons 
(EXPRESSED IN RATES PER 1,000 FULL-TIME WORKERS IN EACH DIVISION 
AFFECTED BY TURNOVER IN EACH LENGTH-OF-SERVICE GROUP. 



































Weekly number of equivalent full-time jobs affected per 
1,000 full-time workers in each division. 

. : Per cent of = aie icine 

Length-of-service period. turnover. . 

: . Electro- wntire 

Mine A. Mine B, Smelter. zine plant establish- 

ae pene. | ment. 
————-| aie 
One week OF 1088s ......<.ccces 9 025 3.7 5.99 5.45 11.34 6. 46 
Over 1 week to 2 weeks....... 3, 128 7.76 13.56 U.60 16.59 11. 34 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month...... 1, 559 7.76 22.21 12.66 24.24 | 7.10 
Over 1 month to 3 months... | 508 18. 57 24.18 9.20 14.20 | 15.13 
Over 3 months to 6 months....! 170 8.35 | 30.75 6.73 9.28 14. 40 
Over 6 months to 1 year....2.. 33 6.47 | 9.70 4.04 13.60 7.48 
Sa 2 ee bp -: a Pr - 50 | 2.57 2.02 2.79 | 2.42 
Over 2 years to 3 years........ eee 1.66 | 1.95 | dh re | 1.62 
Over 3 years to 5 years........ lepasine ee ee 77 | 2 oe 23 





These figures bring out very clearly two very fundamental factors 
in any labor turnover situation: (1) The intensity of turnover « 
the separating employees in the various stability groups an 
(2) the relative size of these groups, 1. e., the number of equivalent 
full-time jobs affected. The figures show the quantitative stability 
relations between the several plant divisions. For example, for eac! 
week (on the average) of the 2-weeks-to-1-month service group, lis 
particular intensity of turnover—1,559 per cent——affected 13 
equivalent full-time smelter men’s jobs per 1,000 full-time smelter 
workers in the plant and 24 equivalent full-time electrozine plant 
employees’ jobs per 1,000 full-time electrozinc plant employees. 
Judging from these figures it may be said in a general way that 
the heaviest turnover must be charged up to the electrozinc 
plant and mine B, with the smelter and mine A running con- 
siderably lighter. It is noticeable also that it is the relatively large 
job groups which are affected by the heavy turnover rates. [1 
other words the relatively large job groups are tied up with under- 
l-year separations and the relatively small job groups with the 
over-l-year separations. 


¢ 

ri 
| 

(4 


CONCLUSION. 


The general extent of labor stability indicated in the preceding 
pages is very great. The situation as a whole is described in the 
statement (based upon Table 1) that for every 1,000 full-time 
workers 3,129 were hired and 3,633 left during the year reported. 
Thesituation was least unfavorable among the smelter men, of whom 
2,430 per 1,000 full-time smelter men were hired and 2,573 per 1,000 
left. The most unfavorable situation was in mine B where 3,575 
per 1,000 were hired and 5,101 per 1,000 left during the year. In 
the electrozinc plant the showing was also quite unfavorable. Its 
accessions were 4,109 and its separations 4,283 per 1,000. The 
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opinion expressed by the company that the turnover was greater 
among the mine workers than among the smelter men is strongly 
confirmed by the statistical data presented in the preceding pages. 
The mine superintendent, speaking for the company, stated that 
among the mine workers the heaviest turnover occurred among 
muckers and mine-worker’s helpers. Unfortunately the data upon 
which this report is based do not include sufficiently detailed figures 
to reveal anything about the different occupations except for the 
very general classification of mine workers and smelter men. The 
mine superintendent stated that turnover was heavier among mine 
workers (underground men) than among smelter men (surface men) 
because it is “‘more unpleasant to work in the mines” and because 
employees prefer surface work. 

Even if the electrozinc plant and mines had as low a turnover as the 
smelter, the situation would be none too favorable. <A replacement 
rate of 2,500 includes a vast amount of avoidable turnover. Without 
doubt the very remote location of the plant at a distance from the 
labor market accounts for much of it. The company is obliged to 
depend very largely upon migratory laborers beating their way along 
the railroad and upon “blanket stiffs” shipped out by employment 
agencies in some distant city. If these men do “hire on,” they often 
stay only long enough to “make a stake,” and then hit the road again. 
The figures in Table 3 show that except in the smelter there is no 
such thing as long service tenure, and even there each job is held, 
on the average, only about five months. In the plant as a whole 
each job, on the average, is held somewhat less than four months. 

The remedy for such a situation as this, in so far as labor conditions 
in the mining and smelting industry are bad, would seem to be a 
general and thoroughgoing improvement in working conditions as 
to safety, sanitation, etc., surrounding the employment of mine work- 
ers and smelter men. Quite apart from any humanitarian point of 
view, if the mining and smelting job is to be made more stable, 
it would seem that mining and smelting wages should be increased, 
hours reduced, and working conditions improved, if possible, to 
a point where the mining and smelting job becomes attractive 
enough, in comparison with other jobs, to keep its incumbent in it. 

Other possible remedial measures are suggested by the figures of 
Table 1. One would seem to be indicated in the quite dispropor- 
tionately heavy dischargerate in mine B—1,137 per 1,000—a rate more 
than twice as heavy as that of any other plant division. The fore- 
men, as already stated, exercise final authority in the matter of dis- 
charge, and possibly such exercise of this authority is an important 
immediate cause of much of the underground turnover. The remedy 
appears to be either to curtail the discharge powers of the shift and 
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mucker bosses, or to educate them out of the tradition of hasty and 
indiscriminate discharging. Again, there is believed to be some signi(i- 
cance in the fact—brought out in the same table—that although tlie 
turnover in the electrozinc plant was less than that of mine B, its volun- 
tary leaving rate was higher than that of any other plant division. 
This suggests that an important cause of the turnover here may hay 
been the relatively unfavorable working conditions in the electrozinc 
plant. This supposition is supported by reports at the plant that of 
the different surface jobs the electrozinc plant jobs were the least 
attractive to the men. The remedy is similar to that already sug- 
gested, namely, definite improvement in the matter of wages and 
working conditions, at least to the point where the added induce- 
ments bring about a job attraction at least as strong as that which 
appears to exist in the smelter. 

The probable abuse of their authority on the part of the foremen 
or shift bosses would seem to emphasize the need for some improve- 
ment in the direction of a further development and centralization of 
the company’s system of employment, including especially the par- 
tial or complete curtailment of the foreman’s power of discharge. <A 
definite system—preferably one in which the employee has a part— 
for the hearing and adjustment of grievances, including particularly 
appeals from alleged unjust discharges, would probably make for 
greater satisfaction—and therefore greater stability. It might even 
be wise to set up a joint committee of employees and company offi- 
cials, with power to review cases of discharge. 

The preventives suggested would be likely to be much more effect 
tive if employers and employees acted jointly in working them ou- 
and in their practical administration. It is an axiom that labor 
instability is caused primarily by labor discontent. This discontent 
can never be completely allayed until and unless the workers are 
recognized as investors in the industry and therefore as entitled to a 
share in the determination of the conditions governing their work 
and in the management of the plant in which they have investe.! 
their strength and skill. When there has been established some such 
joint representation of employers and employees in shop manage- 
ment the workers may reasonably be expected to show greater and 
more lasting attachment to their jobs. 
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DEMOBILIZATION AND RESETTLEMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM.' 


BY BENJAMIN M. SQUIRES. 


The British Government’s plan for demobilization and resettlement 
appeared in the January and February, 1919, issues of the Monruiy 
Labor Review. ‘The plan provided for the demobilization of armed 
forces by trades in accordance with the needs of industry and only _ 
as rapidly as industry was prepared to absorb them. 

Obviously, less direct control could be exercised by the Government 
in the demobilization of civilian war workers. The plan contem- 
plated, however, active assistance by the Government in the reor- 
ganization of industry. 

In connection with the plan of demobilization and resettlement, 
the Government adopted a temporary system of noncontributory 
out-of-work donations both for men demobilized from the forces and 
for civilian workers. 

The extent of the problem of demobilization and resettlement in 
the United Kingdom may be indicated in a measure by changes in 
employment during the war. No exact information is available as 
to the state of employment in all industries at the signing of the 
armistice. However, estimates and figures compiled for earlier dates 
help to an appreciation of the situation. 

The Board of Trade returns for January, 1918, summarize the 
employment of that date as compared with July, 1914: 

SUMMARY OF THE STATE OF EMPLOYMENT IN JANUARY, 1918, COMPARED WITH 
JULY, 19144, AND ENLISTMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, JULY, 1914, TO JANU- 
ARY, 1918. 





















































| 
Males. Females. 
Esti- Conse- Expansion (+) | fsti- | Expansion (+) or 
Item mated Em- | quent net jor contraction (—) mated | contraction (—) 
, number | Left to ployed replace- | Since July, 1914. number | Since July, 1914. 
em- join the an- | ment (+) } em- | me 
ployed, | forces. | wary, or dis- ie ployed, | Nl 
july, 1916. — Numbers. Pins § oa? Numbers.! Per cent. 
| ae 
Total industries 6, 163, 000!2, 501, 000 4, 947, 000 +1, 285, 000|—1, 216, o00|— 19.7 2,175,500 +533, 000! 24.5 
Gas, water and | 
electricity un- 
der local au- , 
thorities...... 63,000; 21,000; 55,000+ 13,000)— 8,000)— 13.2) 600 + 4,500) 743. 5 
Government es- 
tablishment..]| 75,000; 42,000) 256,000+ 223,000,+ 181, 000)+ 241.9 2,000 +207, 590/410, 127.1 
| r et es a oe ee ee ean ee 
Total. .... (> 301, ~ 564, 0005, 258, 6s id 1,521, 000'—1, 043, 000 — 16.6 2,178,100, +745, on id 34, 2 
e | . 





The following statement prepared by the Ministry of Labor shows 
the numbers employed in April, 1918, in metal, chemical, and rubber 
industries for Ministry of Munitions, also on work for Admiralty 


— 


' Unless otherwise indicated, all figures used in this summary are taken from the weekly reports on de- 
mobilization and resettlement submitted to the Controller General 
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(including shipbuilding), War Office, and other Governme, 


Departments:' 
Estimated number of persons employed, April, 1918. 


Ministry of Munitions: 


a Saige aaraibare dlsasde Mndiedis waisted 45 
et See et St te cca wrawse Ri 
Rifles, machine guns, trench warfare, other than chemicals. ......... 132 
EC SET eC ES ee 120 
EE SEE SRE a A OE ee ea 18: 
I A an waa mr hse 15, 6 
ee leew a a cen mai as sue ebkdapesduaseece sees 22 
ee ae Lev k acu ee kudeedén senivcdeeed y 
a dan Lawak ong v aw eth bedawbaeiaes at 54 
EL I ee a ee Ce ee a ee 2 
RES EE NON cs oe a a 
EE EEE SOT IEE TE 10 
ene Fy 1 A i il SAR a a a Pe Sire SES 2" 
as de crass Ly a ke dG ane os Wy elon Df 
Ea olds LENG anid SU ae hsb sim Sas bbw Ras 64 see anos do wnie 
Admiralty: 
Shipbuilding and repairs— 
Es eine bbe Ra kk enea «aka kokewkee des Goad we 72, 
nC Crh ett e Se uallnl es conve hes Hbeskenne cage svat 60 
ee WR is can code cbr siecdeessexebsavseiecces 4 4( 
aan et a sak “lee beac b dene 154 
I Ts ck wis Maine's Sw eia'e ehcwlna Lé 
Ia Na a ee cen eelsbbmees eek es y 
i os OEE SESE, a AY a oI A EAS fee Se eT ee 2, 34 


The Board of Trade returns of employment for April, 1918, s! 
the extent to which substitute labor had been employed since |] 
1914. The figures given are net, arrived at after making allows 


for those industries in which the number of men or women employ: 


showed an actual decrease. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES AND REPLACEMENT OR DISPLACEMEN|! 
MALES SINCE JULY, 1914. 


| Net repla 
Increase in the | ment (+ 
Pee ek, Oe employment of} displace: 
industrial group. | femalessince | (—) of ma 
| July, 1914. | laborsi: 
July, 1914 











Industries (other than Government establishments and metal! and chem- 








i a en wineene nee swaa 89, 000 + 4% 
Gas, water, electricity (under local authorities).......................-.. 4,000 | + | 
Transport (excluding tramways under local authorities)...............-- 78, 000 + | 
Tramways (under local authorities) ..................-..cceee eee eeeeeee 18, 000 | + 
a rie chan diaes nie diane somo 63, 000 ~ 
ee ad eed pink eacdiebenscess sbéauddwheseseensee 354, 000 | + 2 
Professions (mainly clerks)........ NE RSS REO Oe SR PR Eee ee 57,000 | + 2 
Hotels, theaters, etc........... RE SEE saci dectnd sab aed chee ekans 25, 000 | : 
Civil service (post office) ..........c.cccccceceee Le sais oth kab iecsahedidake 59, 500 - 
I eee et lS bh ca cubes co cgubeebiebdedes 99, 500 + 
Cemee eee penne mmcer local authorities... ..... 6... cccccccscccccscccsccccce 31, 000 + 

Total...... See SEE Re et ial at it biiedsaikn 878,000! +41, ( 





1Not all industries are included and it is estimated that the total number of employees has exc 
3,000,000, 
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Commenting on the above figures the civil war workers’ committee 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction observes: ‘‘Two-thirds of the male 
replacements have been effected by (1) the natural growth of the 
male population; (2) the entry into employment of boys at an 
unusually early age; (3) the return of men from the forces. It is 
improbable that any considerable number of these will be displaced 
at the end of the war. The replacements include, too, a large number 
of older men who have either deferred retirement or have returned 
to work after having retired. It may be assumed that these will 
drop out in the normal course. The number of male substitutes 
who are likely to be left without employment is, therefore, not 
serious. * * * With regard to women the position is more 
critical * * * and is one of great importance and difficulty.’” 

Reporting in March, 1918, on ‘‘The position of women in industry 
after the war,” the Bristol Association for Industrial Reconstruction 
estimates the number of women in industrial occupations to be 
4,713,000 or an increase of 1,426,000 over the number on July, 1914. 
Of this increase it is estimated that 1,413,000 were directly replacing 
men. The number of women employed solely on munitions work 
was estimated to be 704,000 out of a total of 1,400,000 employed in 
the production and distribution of commodities for the British and 
Allied Governments. The following table taken from the report 
compares by industries the number employed: 

NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN JULY, 1914, AND OCTOBER, 1917. 
[The figures given in the table do not include domestic workers, women employed in certain small work- 
cakes EuwenUN eaiitagsenet WO a tar tareter natnetiet of wreanen: tam ky other forte of cour. 


tion. The number so employed in 1911 was 1,620,000. It is estimated that since the outbreak of war 
there has been a displacement of some 400,000 women from domestic service and small workshops.] 














Number employed in— 


Industrial group. | 
Octobe - 





July, 1914. | ~ 1917. 
a sk ase naan anne es be cewaeoterenen 2,176,000 | 2,706,000 
Government establishments...........--.-- A EPA E aS BAERS Aer oy eee 2,000 | 216, 000 
Gas, water, ane eeecemieity (local authorities)... ..........cccccseccsesccccccscces 600 | 4,600 
Agriculture (Great Britain), permanent labor... .. i cah hod eekaias onan se heeeeae om 1 80,000 | 1 89, 000 
Transport, including tramway services (estimated).............--..+-2-----+---- 18, 200 | 111, 200 
WII, WD coc cn scccccdecccececscccssoesssocecescoes 9, 500 | 67, 500 
eS nncenenceccdachecndassesseess 496, 000 831,000 
Nee ee ee oe oo ca ceneancccdeccescecerteensebecses 67, 500 | 89, 500 
Hotels, public Louses, cinemas, theaters, etc............--.----ceccceeeeeeeceeees 176, 000 | 200, 000 
ag Sie SS a a a Pa 60, 500 | 107, 000 
es uendiedeneneiesehdass 4,500 | 51, 000 
Other services under local authorities.........c..c.2c2-cccccccccccccccccccccccces 196, 200 | 226, 200 
| 








1 Numbers vary according to the season of the year. 


The report goes on to state that ‘‘Presumably it will be possible 
for 400,000 women to return to domestic service or small workshops, 
from which they have been withdrawn either by the attraetion of 
higher remuneration or the needs of the country.’ It was antici- 





1 Final Report Civil War Workers’ Committee, Ministry of Reconstruction, p. lL. 
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pated, however, that the 704,000 women engaged on munitions work 
would either have to seek other employment or cease to be industria] 
workers and that a considerable number of the 696,000 engaged on 
Government work other than munitions would no longer be needed. 

The first weekly report on demobilization and resettlement pre- 
pared under direction of the Controller General and submitted for th 
week ending December 28, 1918, states that ‘‘An effort has been made 
to get the ‘long view’ as to the number of civilian workers which wi] 
be demobilized from war industry and for whom work will be required, 
Reliable and up-to-date information as to this will not be available 
for some considerable time yet. A questionnaire has been issued to 
about 45,000 firms, but these are only being received slowly at thie 
(employment) exchanges, and when a sufficient number have come to 
hand they will have to be tabulated and considered. * * * Prob. 
ably over 3,000,000 people have been employed on war work for the 
various departments. It is difficult to form any reliable estimate as 
to the numbers who will be dispensed with, but * * * it looks as 
though from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 will be affected by the suspension 
of war contracts.” 

In the demobilizing of the armed forces the Government has |iad 
exact figures to deal with. The numbers to be retained by the Army 
and Royal Air Force, however, were not determined until late in 
February, 1919, and the number to be retained by the Royal Navy 
had not been announced up to March 8, 1919. During December, 
1918, and January, 1919, demobilization proceeded in accordajice 
with the original plan of releasing demobilizers and pivotal mei in 
advance of others, but following the general scheme of trade priority 
and industrial classification. With the announcement on January 3\, 
1919, of the Government’s decision as to the constitution of the army 
of occupation, in effect that all men under the age of 37 who joined 
the Army or Air Force after January 1, 1916, would be retained for 
that service, the system of selection of pivotal men was terminated. 
“The rest of the forces will be demobilized so rapidly that no system 
of individual selection by the civil authorities could be effective. 
Pivotal men whose names have gone forward will receive the highest 
industrial priority; next will come slip and contract men.” * 

The numbers demobilized up to March 6, 1919, together with the 
strength at November 11, 1918, and the number to be retained are 


shown in the following tables: 





1 Instructions No. 54 to Local Advisory Committees by the Ministry of Labor. 
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DEMOBILIZATION OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES, FOR WEEK ENDING MAR. 6, 1919. 































































































MEN. 
Navy. Army. |R oyal Air Force. | Total. 
Item. offi- | Other} Ofi- | Other | omi- | Other | om- | Other 
cers. | ranks.| cers. ranks. cers. ranks. cers. ranks. 
Strength at Nov. 11, 1918.....- 37,850 |360, 000 |162, 866 |3,583, 258 |1 29,000 | 1 250, 000 [220,716 | 4,193,258 
Number to be retained (ap- S aD wes . } acy 
proximate figure). ..-........ (?) (2) | 53,000} 860,000} 6,508 75,342 | (3) (2) 
Total number to be demobil- 
ized (approximate).......... (3) (2) {109,866 |2,723,258 | 22,492 | 174,658 (2) (2) 
Total number demobilized to 
Mar. 6, 1919... .......-..-...- 5,420 |127,814 | 45,617 {1,740,593 | 5,427 | 124,706 | 56,464 | 1,993,113 
Number demobilized during 
week ended Mar. 6, 1919...... _ 908 | 10,865 4, 080 126, 360 721 7, 784 5, 409 145,009 
Number demobilized during 
week ended Feb. 27, 1919..... 431 | 13,449 4,109 140, 740 743 11,063 5, 283 165, 252 
| he 
WOMEN. 
W.R.N.S.3 Q. B.A. A.C3i W. RAL FO | W.F.C.8 Total. 
item. Offi-| Other| Offi- | Other | OfMf-| Other | Offi- Other| Offi- | Other 
cers. | ranks.| cers. | ranks. | cers.| ranks. | cers.| ranks.| cers. | ranks. 
ee NG Oa Sea iy. ve | 
Strength at Nov. 11, a | 415 | 4.309 | 1,125 | 42.290 | 500 | 23,000 |...... | 7, 670 | 2, 040 77, 260 
—— —. — — ny — — — > —f 
Total number demobilized at | | | | 
“—s { Sarr | $5 930 ME BO icksschceactcs ocabe | 3,101 | 125] 9,453 
Total number demobilized | 
oe, ee ee) ee Seen EE Rccunxabadedcsaetnanesk ee 547 
Total number demobilized! 
week ending Feb. 27, 1919... 7 a ‘ome Gane | ee Seen | Mase csv 998 

















—- 


1 444 officers and 4,152 other ranks bee also been returned to Army units. 

4 Figures not yet available. 

* These initials stand, respectively, for Women’s Royal Naval Service, Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, Women’s Roy al Air Force, and Women’s Forestry Corps. 


NUMBER OF NAMES OF DEMOBILIZERS AND PIVOTAL MEN RECEIVED, RELEASE 
ORDERS ISSUED, AND THE ACTUAL NUMBERS RELEASED UP TO MAR. 6, 1919. 





Number of Release 














Item. names orders oe 
received. issued. — 
| | 
Army and Royal Air Force. 
I ou pete ietint sw dhonn dees sdedeecuntes er ee 59, 894 48,019 31,951 
ed cer kod SaaS ened ehenedssiencoscensecececuensceees 211,310 192, 032 52,920 
heidi cih Ach ediiinchitanstcnnlicpenaiaseness 271, 204 | 240,051 84, 871 
| a — = —=3 
Royal Navy. | 
Demobilisors....cccsccccccccccccecccccccccccoccccccccccsccccs | 2, 999 2,771 , 
iP RAR A A | 14, 857 12) 915 12,000 
_— at RST TS ccihdeaseaiiaal 
BOA. .ccoscces pbulbastesceeosese inkenvibrenabhns etnet 17, 856 15, 686 | 12, 090 








1 The division of these figures between de mstitinite and pivot: ry men not available. 
Of the total to be demobilized from the forces, the following per- 
centages had been demobilized March 6, 1919: 


PERCENTAGE DEMOBILIZATION UP TO MAR. 6, 1918. 























Service. | Officers. | a | Total 
© ecececescccs cinta mtindohe 660009 626006 O06 0006008 008SSRS 00006 41.3 63.8 62.9 
Royal NEE ae Nl, ce cecabethuedesssesbews EELS ET” 26.1 73.7 68.3 
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Out of the total of 2,049,577 demobilized, the dispersal certificates 




















of 1,538,278 have been analyzed according to industrial groups as 
follows: 
DEMOBILIZATION OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AS AT 
MAR. 6, 1919. 
| Army and 
a | Air Force 1m 
Industrial group. | (officersand Navy. Total. 
| other ranks). 

Agric I a ai aise et ab Win wie Bild elem 136, 599 7,050 143, 649 
ne Sie tiswel sakeviuwiaedneads 15, 262 20,520 35, 782 
ESE ES ET LL A ETS 203, 198 8,787 211, 985 
I ose h owes nenices ovibccus Wain nseosccewes 32, 666 2,001 34, 
es oi gc ge bine sk bee mhwkeneeds~nened 47, 214 2,752 49% 
Shoe and leather trades................... SE oe ee eres 25, 905 1, 228 a7, 
a oa vas whic aces hades caaweeeedesdhe sexe 18, 463 3, 400 21, 863 
een NS ea ee 133, 999 20, 283 154, 282 
NS ee eee 128,975 7,696 136, 671 
Railw cane cea eans oebneb odd obn bebiccnis 122,783 10,120 132, 903 
Employees of pu blic CD .ceusuuaeninceiescuwian sev aale-a 62,779 5,199 67,978 
ae os, sce cacsinub duce eesecuvéaepene 47,036 4,376 51,412 
Commercial and clerical. ............2sec+--eecececececceesse. 175, 618 11,489 187, 1 
nee eeu hes ccecccusmansdecks 29, 657 1,846 31,6 
ee Te ne kal woh «Melk ore w Ak 14,759 357 15,1 
I a 2 EO oh wii dae twee decsune ances s 35, 366 983 36, 349 
EN PSEC EN oats scion de dCabsswsceciccwccesecceue 187,749 12, 163 199, 

ng a a eee bod ewes thes abn bee 1,418, 028 120, 250 1,538, 278 











An analysis has also been made of approximately the first 


2,000,000 civil employment forms received from the forces, 


the distribution by occupation. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CIVIL EMPLOYMENT 








FORMS RECEIVED FROM 





showing 


FORCES, BY OCCUPATIONS 
| Per 
Occupation | Number. cent Ox n N 
of 

Cary nters, joiners, bricklayers ~ ee eer er ere 145,772 
ae one wee “° | Mines my Divaseseeeaiwbn. * oe 2 

ork Oo construc tion ; 7,104 | : > EUROS. SEOOMIS. O66... .ccccccess , 09 
Sawmilling and machine wood- | Pottery EDS osuackasenenves- 11, 129 | 

RS BE Se ae ee eer 21,193 | 1.0 PMUIOS. WHUNGE, OCG. oo cas cccsccccss- 35, 332 
BRIPOUUGINE. «wi. 2c cccscc ceca a RSC Bs Serre | 51.350! 2 
Engineering. - eseceeee-| 278,655 ! 13.0 || Wool and worsted................- 17, 198 . 
Construction of vehicles.........- 16,009] .8 || Silk, flax, linen, ete...............| 36,400 | 1.5 
Cabinetmaking, etc.............. | 16, 27 8 Other workers in dress...........- | 35,857] 1 
ease pe me of metals... ieee + 22,395 | 1.1 a Ds 5 oie ok iss cesnccic 35, — 1 

é ac fi eiectrical appa- ag, EA ne ey Te ee eee 02,445 | 2 
Manufacture of electrica PI - | : ) | 52, 448 

FSLUS, O00... .... 2. = 8,807} .43 || Tobacco, drink, and lodging....... | 13,915 | 
Mis:ellaneous metal trades. 8, 209 Se PO ins tenn csxsakenns | 13,077 | 
Precious metals, etc...........- Fie eee ee ee ee | 44,860] 2.2 
Bricks and cement............... 6,255| .3 || Others (excluding general labor- 
OS” ER ee eae 11, 303 6 WS) xc. .| 129,872] | 
Rubber and waterproof goods. ... 3,495 .17 | Government defense, prof fessional. . 164,964 8 
Ammunition and explosives...... 2,388 1 Miscellaneous. . . 54,020} 2 
Leather, bootsand shoes.......... | 12,987 6 Time expired, soldiers and sailors. 4,995 | 2 
Wood, furniture, ae ee 3, 203 i s at 
Domestic offices and services. ...-| 7, S66! 4.0 2, 062, 976 |100. 0 
Commercial occupations. . --e| 160,515; 8.0 | | 
Conveyance of men, goods, ‘ete.: | 

On railways.........-.----... 74,775 3.6 | l 
Over reads, seas, etc..........] 196,743 | 9.5 | 








Information is not available as to the total number of civilian wat 


workers demobilized. For G 
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tories, however, demobilization figures have been analyzed as of 
January 11, 1919, and are presented in the following table, together 
with the numbers employed in such factories on or about November 
11, 1918, and the percentage reduction as of January 4 and 11, 1919. 
It will be observed that by January 11, 1919, 60 per cent had been 
demobilized. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF MUNITION WORKERS FROM GOVERNMENT AND NATIONAL 
FACTORIES. 
















































































| 
a re | Number employed | Percentage reduction since Nov. 11, 
11, 1918. . | on Jan. 11, 1919. 1918. 
- Seees 
Kind of factory. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
Fe- | Fe- 1 { ——_——_——__——_ 
Males.} _-. Total. Males, Total. | | | 
males.| males. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
4. i, | 4 | 1. & | i. 
| AE SARE TOE Waste 
| 
Gun ammunition: | | 
Manufacture. ...... | 39,567] 40, 263, 79, 830 18, 247| 5 , 882) 24, 129) 48 59} 82 82 65! 75 
PEE iicinincde sen 25,724| 70,372) 96,096 13, 920/15, ee 29, 860 46 45) 75 77 67) 69 
Ont oo ish x eens | 15, ” 496 4, 635) 20, 131/10, 533} 722} 11,255 28 31) 80 84 40 44 
Small arms and ma- | | | 
oo) | 8,851) 1,700 10, 620 6, 928| 687| 7,615 17 21) 59 61 2 28 
Small-arms ammuni- ~ 
3 aie Pine 7| 10, 142 14, 56912, 467/14, 052, 1 6,519 37} 44 54) 60 46 55 
Explosives Soca s<< sex 17’ m2 17 393) 35, 225; 9,597) 5,274) 14, 871 46) 46 64 69 55 57 
National aircraft fac- | 
ORIN i iat dae ene 12, 093) 6, 479| 18,572.13, 076)! 4,214 1 7, 290)...... ee ae 60 
Antigas factories....... 759) 11,753) 12,512 521| 6,854) 7,375 32) 31) 39 40 39} 41 
Woolwich, miscellane- | | 
MOONE. ooig4a55hocseas 7,703; 2,731) 10, 434 6, 242) 2, 327 8, 569) 16} 18) 13 14 15} 17 
Other national factories. 3, 660) 3, 800} 7,460, 2, 241) 1 ,658) 3, 899) hdd 39 50 56 44 48 
esa aie Gx aes ei ew a has Ee 
DO i ctidiindn wa was 136, 112)169, 337 |305, 449) 73, 772| 47, 610, 121, 382} 39) 46 69 73 55) 60 
Included in above: | ey: i 
Woolwich, ail de- 
partments... .| 39,581] 24,360) 63, 941/31, 433/14,395| 45,828! 17) 17) 32) 41 22 26 
National projectile 
factories.......... 24, 033| 22, 826| 46, 859) 8,513| 2,432| 10,945] 58, 64) 87) 89 72 7 
National shell fac- | 
tories.. ¥ -| 5,291) 13,073) 18,364 1,168) 997) 2, -_ 72) 77 88 92 §3 85 
| | | 
1 Figures for Jan. 10. 4 Incomplete. 


The Government’s out-of-work donation plan replaced, during the 
period of its effectiveness, the unemployment insurance provided by 
the acts of 1911 and 1916 and was made applicable as well to what had 
previously been classed as ‘‘uninsured trades.’”’ The Government is 
thus in a position to keep a very close check on employment. In 
practice donation policies are ‘‘issued”’ to those demobilized from the 
forces or from Government or national factories and to other civilian 
employees out of work. The policies are ‘‘lodged” during the 
period of unemployment at the employment exchanges. Policies 
“remaining lodged,’ therefore, represent unemployments and, 
owing to the scope of the plan, probably most of the unemployment. 
The following table shows the ‘‘policies remaining lodged,” or the 
unemployment, by weeks, for the period November 29, 1918, to 
February 28, 1919. It will be observed that there has been a steady 
increase in the volume of unemployment from 69,803 on November 
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29, 1918, to 948,620 on February 28,1919. It is significant, however, 
that of the 1,857,010 demobilized from the forces by February 2s, 
1919, donation policies remained lodged for but 166,257: 


UNEMPLOYMENT POLICIES REMAINING LODGED. 



































| ! 
Men. | Women 
ms wad Imam Tic... —————-1 Tetal | oo Grand 
Week ending— | Boys. | - Girls. a 
. Civil | H.M. | ™e2- ' | eh it 6 t 
lans. forces. ians. forces. | 
1918. } 
EE Saat | 16,636 | 4,698 | 21,334 | 2,088 | 45,107; 11] 45,118] 1,263) 69 
SSS Se eer | 31,768 | 11,264 | 43,032 | 4,801 | 77,824 | 62 | 77,886 | 2,864 | 128 
RS See 43,989 | 15,547 59, 536 8,015 | 122, 228 | 81 | 122,309 6,909 | 196, 759 
<< i agaRaeeee 63,413 | 18,604 | 82,017 | 11,128 | 167,009 | 37 | 167,046 | 9,170 | 269, 301 
1919. | | 

ES OD ie ad 101,390 | 23,938 | 125,328 | 16,988 | 224,955 | 50 | 225,005 | 13,374 | 380,605 
Rk. 5 5 tb civch whee 119,315 | 31,543 | 150,858 | 16,462 | 265,479 | 88 | 265,567 | 16,365 | 449 252 
Ng oa 139,113 | 40,400 | 179,513 | 18,131 | 303,813 131 | 303,944 | 18,018 | 519, bu 
dian g hee atl api sw quai 156,671 | 7,209 | 203, 880 | 20,543 | 343,742 170 | 343,912 | 22,259 | 590, 504 
a ae as arg 177,361 | 53,316 230,677 | 22,562 | 399, 864 | 238 | 400,102 | 25,362 | 678, 703 
SNS eee 191,371 | 63,277 | 254,648 24° 538 | 427,734 380 | 428,114 | 26,790 | 734, 
SRE ee 212, 205 84, 298 | 296, 503 26, 752 452,810 394 | 453, 204 | 28,183 | 804.642 
a Oats wal | 218, 278 132, 471 | 350, 749 | 28,195 | 470, 294 841 | 471,135 | 31,544 | gsi. 

| 28,019 | 494,471 | 828 | 495,299 | 32,037 | 94s. 

| 

1 


RG Ai est swbtonne | 227, 836 | 165, 429 | | 398, 205 | 404,471 | | 490, 20 | 

No analysis of OR by industries was made under tho 
out-of-work donation plan until the week ending December 13, 191s. 
Beginning with the week of January 3, 1919, an analysis has been 
made for each week. The following table presents the analysis fo: 
10 weeks: 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN AND H.M. FORCES OUT-OF-WORK DONATION POLIC! 
REMAINING LODGED AT ALL LOCAL OFFICES. 




















| 
| Policies remaining lodged in 1919. 
Dec Cc. CETL as Ce ee 
| 1918. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. > | Jan. | Feb. | Feb, | Feb.) Fi 
| } 3% | 10. | a7. | | a} 7 | a | a | 2s 
} | 
cls cabenannennegee | 10,913 24, 450; 28, 539 31,773 33,739 36,492 40,629) 45, 803 52, 415) 55,904 
Construction of works......... | 1,691) 3,501) 4,106 4,967) 5,400: 5,964) 6,447) 6,926) 7,459 7,: 
EE nh cuisine pnsicedncae 3,058, 6,754) 7,820 10,024} 10,397) 12,379, 12, 801 15, 273) 14,522, 1+ 
Engineering and iron founding’ 59, 599 119, 517/141, O11 159, 143/172, 454 184, 448 187, 152 204, 616/197, 015 200 
Construction of vehicles....... | 3,154) 5,836) 5,573 7, 200) 8,598 9,838 10,530) 10,347 12, 309 11, 7 
PE ic wecsc cess ccccese ’ 936| "464, 561! 813! 989! 1,127) 1,148} 1,190) 1,702, 2, 
Other insured workpeople.....|......- | 357; 458; +365} «= 365) 441 434) 437) 358 








Total, under 1911 act....' 78, 651,160, 87 9,188, 068 214, 285 231, 852 250, 6591259, 141/284, 592/285, 780.294, 





























Ammunition and explosives. ..| 28, 791| 41,534) 45, 143 46, 698) 50,533, 52,819, 55,110) 56,019) 41,913 37, 3.8 





GU cide sctneacescescsce | 3,832! 3,477] 4,355) 4, 059) s, 796! 5,102) 5,712| 5,964| 6,208 6,31/ 
Iron and steel manufacture....| 1,802, 3,940; 5,666 7,143, 7,134) 7,742 5,920| 6,749} 6,679} 5,991 
‘Tinplate manufacture......... 141} 294! 378) ” 369) ”” 396! 370 3801 «375 299) 275 
W ire manufacture............. 318 1,392, 900 1, 206 1,236) 1,349, 1,306] 1,455) 1,639) 1, 153 » 
Anchors, chains, nails, bolts, 

—_ Se eee 407; 907; 1,086) 1,157| 1,734) 1,746} 1,939! 1,818) 2,539) 1,69: 
IG iii abn tnt onuceedeece 1,072) 1,487 1,830| 1,889 2,145, 2,152, 2,424] 2,458) 1, , 919) 1, 32¢ 
Copper, tin, lead, zinc, etc..... 503| 706 910} 1, 177} 1,785! 1,944) 2,050) 2,429) 2, 735| 2, 6 
Ifardware and hollow ware....| 2,475) 4,652) 5, 400) 5, 933) 6,593, 7,360) 7,803) 8,589) 7,650) 6,1 
Tools, files, saws, implements, | | | 

RE 178 422; 373 423) 675) 892) 931 962; 998 1,013 
Clocks, Ciega. jewelry.......... 101 209) 262! 367; 437| 477| 451 657! 662! 612 
Needles, 2 Pa, typefounding, | 

| il RE ae 391/ 396] 388 567) 612) 735] 867; 800, (42 
lectriesl, scientific, etc., ap- 

liances, and apparatus. .... 826) 1,595! 2,382) 2,987/ 3,052) 3,795) 4,063) 4,464) 4,411) 4,12 
aneous metal......... aie 290} 1, 445) 670) 834 840) 797; 1,059, 1,163) 1,427) 1, 200 
Leather and leather goods.....) 942] 1,939] 2,862] 3,383, 3,286) 3,432) 3,917] 4,819| 3,842| 3, 750 
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NUMBER OF CIVILIAN AND H. M. FORCES OUT-OF-WORK DONATION POLICIES 
REMAINING LODGED AT ALL LOCAL OFFICES—Concluded. 









































——— 
Policies remaining lodged in 1919. 
Industry. l 4 ee 
1918, | Jan. | Jam. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
3. 10. | 17 | 24 81. | 7. 14. 21. 28. 
! 
Brick, tile, and artificial build- 
ing material Dadi Wiig i drib iin- i 429 660 720' 1,025; 1,176 1, 040) 1,092} 1,148) 1,042) 2,128 
Sawmilling, machined wood- | 
work, and wooden cases...... 2,305) 4,571) 5,361' 6,695) 7,109] 7, 696) 8,112} 8,297] 7,107] 6,164 
Rubber and manufactures | 
ee Ae ee 1,167; 2,066) 2,550, 2,955 3,460) 3, 663; 3,697) 4,074) 3,877) 3,547 
Total, under 1916 act....} 43, 773 71, 71, 687 81,244 88, 688 96, 954,102, 988. 106, 701) 1112, 307) 95, 747 86, 655 




















Total, 1911 and 1916 acts. 1122, 424 232,. 566. 269, 312 312 302, 973 328, 806'353, 647 365, 842 396, 899 381, 527 381, 285 
Total, uninsurable occu- 
PAtiONS ..20-ccccee.. 74, 355! 148, 129,179, 940 216, 633 261, 788/325, 056, 368, 248/407, 743/500, 094'567, 335 


Grand total . cccecceccecs/106, “— 695/449, 252 519, 606 590, 594 678, 703 734, 090 804, — 621 948, 620 
| | 


| } 














It will be observed from the above table that of the three groups of 
industries, the greatest increase of unemployment is shown in the 
uninsurable occupations. On this point the Controller of Statistics 
observes: ‘‘It should however be noted that workers in the insurable 
munitions industries are now being classified in larger numbers under 
their normal peace-time occupations, which in the case of women are 
largely uninsured trades. The rapid rise in the uninsurable occupa- 
tions is accordingly not to be attributed wholly to lack of employ- 
ment in these occupations but is partly occasioned by return of 
workers from munitions industries.”’ 

The analysis of unemployment in the uninsured trades is incom- 
plete. The latest figures available are for the week ending February 
21, 1919, and show the distribution of the 500,094 policies remaining 
lodged on that date. 


UMBER OF OUT-OF-WORK DONATION POLICIES REMAINING LODGED ON FRIDAY, 
FEB. 21, 1919, FOR THE UNINSURED TRADES, GROUPED ACCORDING TO THE PRIN- 
CIPAL TRADES. 


=a ———- +] 



































Civilians. H. M. Forces. 
Industry group. | w om Total. 
. om- om- 
Men. | Boys en. Girls. | Men. en. 
| 
Domestic offices and services...............-+- o.ssi| 198 | 54,505! 2, 237 | 4,707 245 | 64,773 
A ee a a a ee 4.730 | 762 | 15,534 | 2,427] 6,283 86 | 29,822 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages. . ... 12,974 | 2,550 | 16,115 954 | 22,433 48 | 55,074 
Sn cope ce ci ccccccesceunes 4,004 | 203 | 3,753 115 | 1,518 32| 9,625 
EE Err 3, 393 | 346 359 10} 7,218 2/ 11,328 
Paper, prints, books, and stationery .......... 1,571} 155} 5,622 345 964 8 8, 665 
Textiles: 
C0 ERTS ae 6, 538 1,437 | 44,380 4, 707 2, 037 8 59, 107 
Woolen and worsted...............-.----- 769 | 200] 3,899 152 359 7| 5,386 
Other textiles (including dyeing and fin- | 
ee masesenad 10,055 | 1,437 | 19,079} 1,702] 1,697 8 | 33,978 
pe yh NS Saat PO ee 2,465 864 | 26,650 | 1,534 1,975 21 | 33,509 
Food, drink, and tobacco....................-- 1,175 | 358 | 13, 606 598 | 1,193 40 | 16,970 
 ) RR ReR RRR RREREREE 1,339 | 166 | 22,783 | 1,671 | 1,816 79 | 27,854 
General laborers, factory workers, etc., other | 
uninsured occupations. ..............---++- 29,778 | 5,076 | 70,216 | 5,383 | 33, 355 195 | 144, 003 
WHE. odesee ibs hiicnkbeemmebseat 81,672 | 13,752 _ | 21, 835 | 85,555 779 | 500, 094 
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The percentage of unemployment in the insured trades is shown 
by industries and by weeks during the period December 6, 191s, 
to February 28, 1919, in the table below. Information upon which; 
to base percentages for the uninsured trades is apparently not 
available. It will be observed that in industries under the 191} 
act, unemployment increased from 2.32 per cent on December 6, 
1918, to 11.82 per cent on February 28, 1919. In industries under 
the 1916 act the increase was less—from 3.06 to 8.09 per cent. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE INSURED TRADES. 





1918 1919 
























































Industry. | | | Fe 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb.| Feb.| Feb. | Fe 
| 6. | 13. | 2. | 3. | 10. | 17. | 2. | 31. | 7 | ae | 21. | 28 
| | 
MN iis ecsinsicn wane | 1.98 | 2.36 | 3.28 | 5.30 | 6.18 | 6.88 | 6.84 | 7.40 | 8.24 | 9.29 |10.63 1 
Construction of works...... | 1.67 | 1.81 | 2.27 | 3.76 | 4.41 | 5.33 | 5.37 | 5.93 | 6.41 | 6.89 | 7.42 
Shipbuilding........ a ee | .79} 1.10 | 1.47 | 2.43 | 2.82 | 3.61 | 3.91 | 4.65 | 4.81 | 5.74 | 5.46 
Engineering and iron found-| 
Paap wecececceeceee-| 2.99 | 4.30 | 5.90 | 8.62 {10.17 11.48 [12.21 [13.05 (13.25 (14.48 |13.95 | 14.18 
Construction of vehicles....| .66 | 1.92 | 2.43 | 3.56 | 3.40 4.30 | 5.07 | 5.85 | 6.28 | 6.17 | 7.34 ¢ 
a” ee Serer | 9.20 | 2.33 | 2.49 | 4.58 | 5.55 8.03 | 9.11 10.38 |10.58 {10.97 {15.68 22 
Other insured workpeople..|......|....-. | -.63 | 1.02 | 1.30 1.04) .92) 1.11 | 1.09 | 1.10 | .90 ") 
Totalindustries imine | | 
ee | 2.32 | 3.24 | 4.43 | 6.62 | 7.74 | 8.82 | 9.31 10.06 |10.40 [11.43 jl.47 1 
Ammunition and explosives} 9.05 {11.25 {13.28 17.10 |18.58 19.04 {19.90 |20.80 21.70 |22.06 |16.51 | 14 
ape | 1.46 | 1.95 | 2.99 | 3.77 | 4.72 | 4.40 | 4.57 | 4.56 | 5.44 | 6.68 | 5.92 | 
Iron and steel mauufacture.| .60 | 1.09 | 1.10 | 2.38 | 3.43 | 4.32 | 4.36 | 4.73 | 3.62 | 4.12 | 4.08 z 
Tinplate manufacture...... -60 | 1.11 | 1.38 | 2.32 | 2.99 | 2.92 | 2.70 | 2.22 | 2.59 | 2.56 | 2.04 { 1.8 
Wire manufacture.......... 1.17 | 1.43 | 1.47 | 5.73 | 3.71 | 4.97 | 4.96 | 5.42 | 5.84 | 5.84 | 6.58) 
Anchors,chains,nails,bolts, | | 
nuts, rivets, etc.......... | 1.03 | 1.63 | 2.27 | 3.63 | 4.34 | 4.63 | 7.38 | 7.93 | 8.25 | 7.73 {10.80 | 7.07 
ik ebite ais inane. n | 2.04 | 8.94 | 3.94 | 5.46 | 6.72 | 6.94 | 8.16 | 8.19 | 9.22 | 9.35 | 7.30 | 
Copper, tin, lead, zinc, etc..| 3.11 | 1.73 | 1.89 | 2.42 | 3.12 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 6.54 | 6.89 8.17 | 9.20) 8 
Hardware and hollow ware., .63 | 2.42 | 3.01 | 4.55 | 5.28 5.80 | 6.46 | 7.21 | 7.64 | 8.41 | 7.49 | 
Tools, files, saws, imple- | | 
ments, cutlery........... . 36 . 80 91 91 .68 | 1.99 | 3.33 | 4.40 | 4.59 | 4.74] 4.92} 4.99 
Clocks, plate, jewelry....... . 43 80 | 1.16 | 1.65 | 2.07 | 2.90 | 3.76 | 4.11 | 3.88 | 5.66 §.70 | 5.27 
Needles, pins, typefound- 
ing, dies, etc............. .78 | 1.58 | 2.31 | 3.76 | 3.81 3.73 | 5.60 | 6.05 | 7.26 | 8.57/ 7.91] | 
Electrical, scientific, etc., 
appliances and apparatus./ 2.01 | 1.58 | 1.81 | 3.04 | 4.55 5.70 | 5.65 | 7.03 | 7.52 | 8.27 | 8.17 | 7.73 
; Miscellaneous metal........ 4.32 | 4.44 | 6.33 | 9.73 10.27 12.78 11.85 111.24 14.94 [16.41 !20.13 | 17.s1 
a. Leather and leather goods. .} 1.06 | 1.80 | 2.70 | 3.71 | 5.48 | 6.47 | 5.57 | 5.81 | 6.64 | 8.16 6.51 | ¢ 
Brick, tile, and artificial 
building material......... .79 | 1.79 | 2.91 | 2.75 | 3.00 | 4.26 | 3.74 | 3.31 | 3.47 | 3.63 | 3.31 7 
Sawmilling machined | | 
wood work, and wooden 
_____ SN Sr Gee 1.80 | 3.19 | 3.98 | 6.33 | 7.42 | 9.27 | 9.03 | 9.78 10.30 |10.54 | 9.03 | 7.5 
Rubber and manufactures | 
Mi cilechptannsecnc 1.40 2.24 | 2.49 | 3.96 | 4.89 5.67 | 6.31 | 6.68 | 6.74 | 7.42 | 7.07 
Totalindustries under | 
| I Soa 3.06 | 4.27 | 4.96 | 6.91 | 7.92 | 8.61 | 9.05 | 9.62 | 9.96 10.49 | 8.94 5 43 
Total industries, 1911 
and 1916 acts....... 2.54 | 3.54 | 4.59 | 5.90 | 7.80 | 8.76 | 9.23 | 9.93 10. 27 11.14 {10.71 | 10.71 
| | i | { 




















Another indication of the trend of unemployment during tlic 
period of resettlement is the number of unemployment policics 
remaining lodged per 10,000 of sugar-buying population, which, 
as shown in the statement below, increased from 17.1 on November 
29, 1918, to 220.0 on February 28, 1919. 
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Out-of-work donation policies lodged per 10,000 of sugar-buying population of the 


United Kingdom. 
Nov. 29, ES AS al ls Pee) 5 1 ce, en ee 1917.1 
Se I einb acne nese nene seed neneabs ssenesecdecctebeceees 30. 1 
ile nahpemebdaked sk 6se6h 0 ios evwecenedacwdes 46.0 
i EC casita ees OK ReO EER Ss sdb en sens cen ddbcececevensoesss 63. 0 
a ee eee ee ee ene ere eee 88. 5 
a4 0h. oke0b ssh keds bd baba cnn eeen sent ndeedwss 104.0 
ch ecweew edna ceddescecsen dae aneddeubececscecacs 120. 0 
i etn seatns een 60a N94 Ohba Newb e Ces skedesed séouss 136. 0 
EEN OCTET PEELE OTT LET TTR ETC TTT Tee 157.0 
ih tine chioeiews sadhs asthe begbes sseckedendesene ee 170.0 
SS ae Seckke ade nehebinnedGeetnewene eewas abedce 187.5 
cheeks hae heen ke cennhesekensedseenew eee 205. 0 
i ees s eevectvedesetendebheeesseeasenseenecs 220.0 


The duration of unemployment is summarized in the following 
analysis according to the periods for which payments have been made 
during the week ending February 28, 1919: 


POLICIES LODGED, ANALYZED ACCORDING TO PERIOD FGR WHICH PAYMENTS HAVE 
BEEN MADE DURING WEEK ENDING FEB. 28, 1919. 












































——— — — ———————— ee = 
Number of policies on which payments 
were made for each period, of— 
Period. _ Total. 
| Men. Boys. | Women. | Girls. 

Civilians: | | 
hes ed cin tuid Ste bis skcddebeceseicdsins | 156,736 20,102 | 303,456 20, 682 500, 976 
EE, ight duretingebiwincowaséncsnssuenésie as | 25,642 2,544 67,385 4,079 99, 650 
SRE RRSP EPRI RRE get | 21,179 1,981 | 79,700 3,114 105,974 
Se Seabee a 6tk Seb cts Kade ccwaaweenwen 1,830 51 9,768 272 11, 921 
Policies lodged but no payment made........... | 22, 449 3,341 34, 162 3, 890 63, 842 
ce ree ae ee ee ee ne ene eee a 227, 836 28,019 494, 471 32, 037 782,363 
His Majesty’s Forces: are eS oe 7 oh < a oy 
Petsson ccabech Seeedkedbacsbenes ei<sakes i es eee CU Invacuwewas 120,007 
ek es Wi dh nds co cee anton a Sees ee Reon 13,119 
Policies lodged but no payment made...........| | 33,043 |.......... OP letdasates 33,131 
eA RE eto pte a ae a | ee ee R28 . aes ee] 166,257 
Grand tOtada nsec e ec ee ec ee cece cectececaeeed| coceeceee|seceesenesfentececeee|seeecee 948, 620 

| | 








Information is not available on which to base a comparison of 
unemployment in all industries as between the period of demobiliza- 
tion and before or during the war. The following table, however, 
shows the percentage of unemployment in the trades insured under 
the 1911 act for the years 1913 to 1917 and for July and September, 
1918. 








1 Great Britain only. 
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PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN INSURED TRADES (1911 ACT), 1913 TO 1918 




















1913 1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 
| | | wey SC ea Tee 
Year. Mean Mean | Mean Mean | Mean Ss 
Deo.| for | Dec.| for | Dec.| for | Dec.| for | Dec. for | July. 
year. | year. | | year. year. | year. | 
SOE fa Son dais awinsaadwa | | | . 2. 80 | 9.40 | 1.33 | 1.201 06.83 0.84 | 0.55 
Construction of works...... \ 6.9) 5.1) 5.0) 5.20 { .47| .83 34; .40] .42/ .44] .56 
RIPUUNGINE. .... 2... ce OO i Bt) 2.241 3.08 571 75 .32 . 36 34; .35 25 
Engineering and _ iron 
ee 3.0) 2.4] 1.8) 3.40) .38] .57 45 43 76 | .65| .69 
Construction of vehicles....) 2.9} 2.5) 2.9|3.50; .59; .80  .40) .50| .43| .40) .28 
a 3.3) 2.6) 1.813.301 .68 | 1.04 .44 .57 | .52|] .56| .46 
Otherinsured workpeople..} 1.7 | 1.4) 1.0) 1.80] .29| .40. .14 if 1 oR S ABT. 7 
DME fo wkwensadawixne 4.6, 3.6 3.3 4.2 1.14 | 1.20 65 . 60 .67 | .60 57 
\ } j | | | 





A further indication of the trend of unemployment appears fro: 
the following table of the percentage of trade-union members unem 
ployed, 1908 to 1918: 


PERCENTAGE OF TRADE-UNION MEMBERS UNEMPLOYED, 1908 TO 1918(ALL TRAD! 
UNIONS MAKING RETURNS). 

Pee ee ee eG : Re ite ae Coens mes 
| 1908 1909 | 1910 , 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 





| 


SSD let Oe SEC Oa | 9.1; 6.6 5.0 3.1 2.3} 2.6 2.5; 0.6) 0.3 


| 1.4) 
| } 
WOOTlY MOAR. .c.ccccceccecceesse-| 7.8) 7.7) 4.7] 3.0 3.2 | 2.1} 3.3] 11 ‘| 6 
| | } 





1 Estimated figures. 3 Affected by national coal dispute. 


The number of members of unions making returns in Novembe: 
1918, was 1,140,000, excluding men on service. The total numb 
of members of trade-unions is over 5,000,000 but this figure includ: 
a large number of men serving in His Majesty’s forces. 

In addition to figures summarizing unemployment, statement 
are prepared each week by the Ministry of Labor showing the princip: 
occupations and areas in which unemployment is highest. Jl 
following is the statement for the week ending February 28, 1919: 
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Principal occupations on live register in Local Advisory Committee areas where unem- 
ployment is highest for week ending Feb. 28, 1919. 


[Percentages of total registrations. ] 





Local Advisory Com- 
mittee areas. 


London and South 
Icastern: 
Camden Town 
NE ag s cea 
Women...... 


Tottenham— 
a, 


Women...... 


Shepherds Bush 


ree 


Women...... 


Borough— 
ide akan eel 


Women...... | 


Enfield 


| ee 


South Midlands and 
Eastern: 
Luton— 
Se 


Women...... 


Ipswich— 
i duidctieion 


Letchworth— 
| eee 


Southwestern: 
Gloucester— 


Porters, etc., 27 per cent; engineering, 12 per cent; building, 
S per cent. 

General laborers, 37 per cent; domestic service, 20 per cent; 
clotHing, 12 per cent. 


General laborers, 16 per cent; building, 16 per cent; engineer- 
ing, 13 per cent. 

Clothing, 29 per cent: ammunition and explosives, 20 per 
cent; engineering, 12 per cent. 


Porters, etc., 21 per cent; engineering, 14 per cent; general 
laborers, 14 per cent. 
General laborers, 64 per cent; domestic service, 17 per cent. 


Porters, etc., 21 per cent: general laborers, 19 per cent; engi- 
neering, 12 per cent. 

Clothing, 21 per cent; general laborers, 15 per cent; engineer- 
ing, 9 per cent. 


Engineering, 22 per cent; general laborers, 2) pér cent; build. 
ing, 10 per cent. 

Domestic service, 32 per cent; general laborers, 22 per cent; 
electric apparatus, etc., 11 per cent. 


Engineering laborers, 31 per cent; engineering, 13 per cent; 
clothing trades, 1] per cent. 

General laborers, 35 per cent; clothing trades, 25 per cent; 
shop assistants, 10 per cent. 


Porters, etc., 14 per cent; engineering laborers, 14 per cent; 
general laborers, 10 per cent. 

General laborers, 30 per cent; domestic service, 20 per cent; 
shop assistants, 20 per cent 


General laborers, 21 per cent; merchant service, 9 per cent. 
General laborers, 44 per cent; engineering, 18 per cent 


Engineering laborers, 14 per cent; builders’ laborers, 9 per 
cent. 
Engineering, 72 per cent. 


General laborers, 16 per cent. 
General laborers, 60 per cent; domestic service, 19 per cent. 


Men.........| General laborers, 23 per cent; porters, etc., 18 per cent; enyi- 


Women...... 





neering, 15 per cent. 
General laborers, 49 per cent; domestic service, 21 per cent, 
shop assistants, 11 per cent. 
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Principal occupations on live register in Local Advisory Committee areas where unem- 
ployment 1s highest for week ending Feb. 28, 1919—Continued. 








, } 
Local Advisory Com- | 
mittee areas—Con. 


Sout hwestern—Con- 
cluded. 
Cheltenham— 


rer General laborers, 25 per cent; porters, ete., 17 per cent 
domestic service, 10 per cent. 
Women...... Domestic service, 52 per cent; shop assistants, 18 per cent 
Southampton 
See Porters, etc., 54 per cent; general laborers, 7 per cent 
Women...... Domestic service, 22 per cent; ammunition and explosives, 


per cent; shop assistants, 8 per cent 


Bristol 


eee Porters, etc., 31 per cent; engineering, 11 per cent; general 
laborers, 11 per cent. 
Women...... Generali laborers, 41 per cent; shop assistants, 13 per cer 


commercial, 13 per cent. 


West Midlands: 


Ti 

Ipton | 
Ore | Engineering laborers, 37 per cent; engineering, 30 per cent 
Women...... Ammunition and explosives, 42 per cent; engineering, 39 per 


| cent; engineering laborers, 9 per cent 


Dudley— 


i a a | Engineering laborers, 64 per cent; engineering, 32 per cent 
Women...... Engineering, 51 per cent; engineering laborers, 17 per cent 


ammunition, 14 per cent 


Old Hill— 


SS | Engineering laborers, 36 per cent; engineering, 25 per cent 
metals, 15 per cent 
Women...... Ammunition, 50 per cent; engineering, 26 per cent; misce| 


laneous metals, 17 per cent. 
Oldbury 
| eer Engineering, 40 per cent; ammunition, 11 per cent. 
Women...... General laborers, 30 per cent; engineering, 28 per ce: 
domestic service, 10 per cent. 


Birmingham— 
Men.........| Engineering, 51 per cent; engineering laborers, 11 per cent 
porters, etc., 5 per cent. 





Women...... Engineering, 59 per cent; ammunition and explosives, 9 p 
cent; conveyance of men, etc., 6 per cent. 
Yorkshire and East 
Midlands: 

Todmorden— 
re Cotton, 52 per cent; engineering, 6 per cent. 
Women......- | Cotton, 84 per cent; clothing, 8 per cent. 

Castleford— 
errr Mines, 35 per cent; general laborers, 24 per cent. 
Women...... General laborers, 80 per cent; domestic service, 6 per cent 

Ilkeston— 
a cae mas Lace, 58 per cent; general laborers, 13 per cent. 
Women...... | Lace, 56 per cent; domestic service, 12 per cent; hosiery > 

| percent. 

Leeds— 

| Engineering, 21 per cent; engineering laborers, 20 per cen! 
| general laborers, 9 per cent. 
Women......| Clothing, 16 per cent; domestic service, 10 per cent; wool, 
per cent. 
Spen Valley......i No returns received. 
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Principal occupations on live register in Local Advisory Committee areas where wnem- 
ployment is highest for week ending Feb. 28, 1919—Continued. 





Local Advisory Com- 
mittee areas —Con. 


Northwestern: 
Accrington '— 


eer re Cotton trades, 17 per cent; general laborers, 13 per cent; engi- 
neering laborers, 12 per cent. 
Women.....- Cotton, 8] per cent; textile printing, etc., 7 per cent, 
Burnley '— 
errr Cotton, 56 per cent; general laborers, 10 per cent. 
Women......- | Cotton, 92 per cent. 
Blackburn— : 
TE is canwes Figures not available. 
Women....-- | Do. 
Bury '— 
a ar | Textile printing, 39 per cent; cotton, 16 per cent; general 
| laborers, 10 per cent. 
Women....-. Cotton, 64 per cent; textile printing, 11 per cent. 


Hyde! 
' Men.........| Textile printing, 15 per cent; engineering laborers, 12 per 
| cent, . 
Women...... Cotton, 57 per cent; textile printing, etc., 11 per cent. 
Northern: 
Jarrow— 
Men.........| Shipbuilding laborers, 36 per cent; shipbuilders, 28 per cent; 
mines and quarries, 9 per cent. 
Women...... | General laborers, 35 per cent; ammunition and explosives, 14 
| per cent; miscellaneous metals, 8 per cent. 
Gateshead— | 
Men.........| Engineering, 31 per cent; general laborers, 25 per cent; engi- 
neering laborers, 18 per cent. 
General laborers, 24 per cent; domestic service, 23 per cent; 
shop assistants, 14 per cent. 


Women...... 


Newcastle— 

Men.........| Engineering, 19 per cent; general laborers, 15 per cent; engi- 
| neering laborers, 8 per cent. 
Women...... | Domestic service, 20 per cent; shop assistants, 10 per cent; 
commercial occupations, 7 per cent. 

Darlington-- 
| eee Engineering laborers, 39 per cent; engineering, 24 per cent; 

building, 6 per cent. 

Women......| Domestic service, 39 per cent; shop assistants, 27 per cent; 

general laborers, 7 per cent. 

Stockton— 
Men.........| Engineering, 25 per cent; engineering laborers, 17 per cent; 

| shipbuilding, 17 per cent . 

Women ‘eae as Domestic sery ice, 19 per ce nt: building, 18 per cent; pre neral 

laborers, 16 per cent. 

Scotland: 


Clydebank— 
_ ....| Engineering, 43 per cent; shipbuilding, 38 per cent. 
Women...... General laborers, 70 per cent; engineering, 12 per cent. 
Glasgow-— 
Men..... .-..| Engineering, 27 per cent; engineering laborers, 18 per cent; 
general laborers, 9 per cent. 
Women...... General laborers, 42 per cent; shop assistants, 14 per cent; 





domestic s¢ rvice, 13 per cent, 


1 Figures are for Feb, 21. 
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Principal occupations on live register in Local Advisory Committee areas where une 
ployment is highest for week ending Feb. 28, 1919—Concluded. 





Local Advisory Com- | 
mittee areas—Con. | 


Scotland—Concluded. 


Kilmarnook 
a Pee Engineering, 16 per cent; mines, 15 per cent; enginecri: 
| laborers, 14 per cent. 
Women...... | Hosiery, 22 per cent; domestic service, 15 per cent; gen: 


| laborers, 15 per cent. 
Paisley — 


Re | Engineering, 29 per cent; engineering laborers, 26 per « 
| general laborers, 8 per cent. 
Women...... | General laborers, 20 per cent; textile smallware, 16 per ce: 
| shop assistants, 10 per cent. 
Arbroath— 
PA kway ewe | Linen and jute, 22 percent; engineering, 18 percent; gen: 
laborers, 10 per cent. 
Women...... | Linen and jute, 67 per cent; boots and shoes, 14 per cent. 
Wales: 
Flint— 
ee | Metals, 72 per cent; general laborers, 10 per cent; build 
laborers, 9 per cent. 
Women...... Ammunition, 39 per cent; domestic service, 22 per cent; a 
munition laborers, 16 per cent. 
Swansea— 
a Porters, etc., 37 per cent; metals, 8 per cent. 
Women....-.- Ammunition laborers, 39 per cent; general laborers, 28 
cent; shop assistants, 13 per cent. 
Newport— 
ee General laborers, 15 per cent; porters, etc., 14 per cer 
metals, 10 per cent. 
Women...... Engineering, 25 per cent; engineering laborers, 17 per « 
domestic service, 15 per cent. 
Cardiff— 
a tie winias Porters, etc., 16 per cent; shipbuilding laborers, 18 per ce: 
general laborers, 11 per cent. 
Women...... General laborers, 49 per cent; commercial, 17 per « 
domestic service, 12 per cent. 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 





REPORT OF GOVERNMENT COMMISSION OF EMPLOYERS TO STUDY 
LABOR CONDITIONS IN EUROPE, 


As noted in a previous issue of the Revrew,! a commission of six 
employers appointed by the Secretary of Labor left the United 
States late in January, 1919, for the purpose of studying, in Great 
Britain, France, and other European countries, all phases of labor 
conditions (including the problem of unemployment) and govern- 
mental policies relating thereto. The commission’s report,? just 
issued, deals specifically with conditions found in Great Britain. 

In the course of its work the commission held conferences with 
members of both houses of Parliament, the Federation of British 
Industries, the chairman of the Engineering and National Employers’ 
Federations, and prominent students of industrial probloms; a 
great many large employers, officials of labor organizations, and 
groups of workingmen of all degrees of radical and conservative 
thought; the admiral commander in chief of the Rosyth Government 
Dockyard; and chiefs of the municipal tramways, and gas and elec- 
trical works of Manchester and Glasgow. 

The commission reports that under the seething unrest, as expressed 
in speeches and in newspapers, they found a remarkable harmony 
of purpose among Government officials, conservative employees, 
and practically all employers. 

Following are the findings of the commission: 

1. Employers in Great Britain generally recognize the desirability of bargaining 
collectively with labor. 

2. Employers nearly all agree that collective bargaining should always be under- 
taken between associations of employers and the regularly established well-organized 
trade-unions. 

While many manufacturers welcome organizations of workmen in their factories 
(shop or works committees), they want to limit the activities of such bodies to purely 
local grievances, and decidedly desire that the committee members come under the 
discipline of their unions. 

3. Most employers freely recognize the right of labor to organize; they regard organi- 
zation as greatly contributing to the stability of industry. Some large manufacturers 
declare that they wish to see every workman within the unions, so that they must 
all come under organization control. Others feel that 100 per cent organization might 
lead to dangerous types of universal strikes and lockouts. ‘The more conservative 





1 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, March, 1919, p. 53 
*U.S. Department of Labor. Employers’ Industrial Commission. Report on British Labor Problems. 
Washington, 1919, 31 pp. 
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employers appear to make no effort to help along organizations of labor, merely deali: 
with such organizations when they appear on the scene. 

4. Employees in Great Britain are divided in sentiment shading from those wh 
want to maintain the trade-unions along the regularly established so-called ‘‘const 
tutional” lines to ultraradical socialists. 

5. Employees are nearly a unit, however, in expressing opposition to the use 
force. The most radical who desire ‘‘now” a complete overturning of the pres 
social structure usually admit on close questioning that ‘‘now” may mean many 
years. They want to “‘start” now. Practically none appear to approve of a sudden 
change, as in Russia. 

6. Employees of the ultraradical type look askance at collective bargaining a: 
organizations of labor and capital. They freely express the view that they do 1 
wish harmony between employees and employers, since harmony would help to « 











tinue the present system of society. 

7. Employees of the more conservative type (and to your commissioners th 
appear to represent the vast majority of British workmen) are largely in accord wit! 
employers in the desire (1) to head off labor unrest at this period; (2) to strengthen 
the unions by holding members under control; (3) to increase production for the sak: 
of the nation, workmen included—with no restriction on output except as it affect 
the health of the worker; (4) to leave control of business policies in the hands of thos: 
managing the business. 

8. Government officials appear to be uniformly of the opinion that the Government 












should function in labor unrest only as an absolutely last unavoidable resort. © 


the other hand, they maintain the right of the Government to step in when necessa 
in order to protect public interests against minorities which try to force their ter: 








upon the people. 
9. In general, the Government and most employers and conservative employ: 






appear to be agreed: 

That the spirit of cooperation between labor and capital is highly desirable. 

That the spirit of conciliation is important for the benefit of the employer in stabil 
ing his business and for the benefit of the employee in preserving his regularly orga 
ized unions. 

That in collective bargaining the right-minded employer will not attempt to retur: 
to the prewar industrial era, and that the right-minded employee will not attempt to 
crowd his demands to the point at which the stimulus for private business enterp: 
would disappear. 

The spirit of a genuinely better new (and not novel) era is thus being fostered 
widely varied elements of Great Britain’s industrial system. 





























MICHIGAN RECONSTRUCTION COM- 


MITTEE. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 





Mention was made in the March, 1919, issue of the Montury 
Lasor Review (p. 56) of the appointment by the Governor 0! 
Michigan of a reconstruction committee of men and women to stud 
unemployment and other problems arising in the transition period 
between war and peace and to make recommendations, as a resul! 
of these investigations, to a reconstruction commission which w: 
to meet in Lansing in March. These recommendations are embod 
in a report,! together with an explanation of the problems up 
which they are based. 

















iMichigan, Reconstruction committee. Report. Reconstruction in Michigan Lansing, Mar. 11 
1919. 26 pp. 
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Before entering upon a discussion of the problems involved, the 
committee defines the term ‘‘reconstruction” as follows: 





The term is not used by all speakers with the same meaning, and sometimes it is 
applied in a sense quite at variance with its proper slenificance. The term recon- 





struction, in its proper acceptation, applies to those changes and innovations that 





represent an actual transformation of previous ideals, principles, policies, or methods 
in other words, radical and basic reforms that have become necessary in the light of 
experience during the last four years. 

Reconstruction means much more than readjustment, and when a speaker refers 
to a problem of reconstruction as a mere matter of readjustment, it means that he is 
not yet in step with the march of events, and that his eyes are not yet open to the 
new light. For example, the diquidation of war contracts, the proper disposal of 
accumulated stores by the Government, or the restoration of civil rights temporarily 









abridged, are matters of readjustment. But such matters as Americanization, 
permanent community organization, and the recognition and establishment of the 
just rights of labor are problems of reconstruction. These are more than mere matters 






of readjustment; they go deeper, touching the very foundations of our polity. They 





are not temporary problems arising out of war conditions and destined to disappear 





when peace conditions are restored; they are permanent problems—problemis that 





have been latent for years, but to which our eyes have only just heen opened——prob- 
lems that will continue, regardless of war or peace, to call more and more insistently 






for an answer. 






The report suggests the wisdom of approaching the whole subject 
of reconstruction from the proper angle; that to deal with the issues 
of 1919 from the view point of 1913 means failure. The war brought 
on a world-wide revolution in ideals as well as in actual conditions, 


and ‘“‘we must pull with the new current of forces now at work or we 







shall be swept along helplessly.”’ 
A summary of the committee’s report is arranged for the con 






venience of the conference and enumerates various suggestions and 





recommendations and emphasizes those upon which the commitice 





would urge definite action. This summary makes 37 definite recom- 





mendations upon the following subjects: Organization; soldiers and 





sailors; conservation and relief; employment and housing; industrial 





relations: Americanization: education: health and child welfare: 





agriculture; and publicity and morale. 

Under employment and housing the committee recommends: 
That the existing war boards should act immediately and cooperate 
with the Government in measures to provide work for discharged 
soldiers and sailors; that the conference approve of the present 
Federal and local campaigns to encourage all forms of building; 
that the conference recommend a general survey of all industries 
by State authority, as outlined in the report of the subcommittee 
on employment and housing, to develop permanent policies and 
methods for reducing unemployment; and that State and local coun- 
cils be recommended to acquaint the public with the provisions of 
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the State housing law and to encourage the establishment of housing 
standards for all house construction. 

Referring to industrial relations, the committee suggests that tli; 
conference recommend to the legislature the immediate establis 
ment by law of an industrial relations commission; and that con 
ferences of employers and employees be encouraged by local wa 
boards and other local organizations. 

Among the recommendations concerning soldiers and sailors t 
following are of special interest: ‘That the State cooperate with thi 
Department of the Interior in providing farms for returned soldie: 
and others desiring land; that the conference recommend constr 
tion of needed public works to furnish immediate employment 
* * * that county war boards try to make sure that disabled m: 
take the vocational retraining provided by the Government; * * 
and that local war boards and councils assist the Government 
detecting payment of insurance and allowances to those not entitl: 
to receive them.” 

On the subject of Americanization the committee recommend 
Tnat the conference indorse the Smith-Bankhead bill for America: 
zation and the removal of illiteracy; that the conference recomme: 
that the State, without waiting for Federal action, proceed at on 
with a program for the same purposes contemplated in the Smit 
Bankhead bill, and cooperate with the work of the Department 
the Interior in that line; and that the State and community counc! 
promote a campaign of publicity as to the need of adult educatic: 
and Americanization. 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, GREAT BRITAIN. 


On February 27, 1919, a national industrial conference was co: 
vened in London by the Premier, Mr. Lloyd-George. Realizi: 
that the continuance of disputes was a menace to the life of t! 
nation, and feeling that it was of prime necessity to ascertain, 
possible, the basic causes of the prevailing unrest, the Governme: 
invited representatives of employers and of workers to this conf 
ence to get their views on the general situation and to seek thi 
advice and assistance in meeting it. 

The conference, which consisted of 500 workpeople’s and 30) 
employers’ representatives, was presided over by the Minister 
Labor, Sir Robert Horne. At the close of a frank and illuminati! 
discussion of particular phases of present industrial disconten 
during which Mr. Lloyd-George addressed the conference and ma 
an appeal to all sections ‘‘to hold together,” Mr. Arthur Hendersu 
introduced a resolution to the effect that: 
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This conference, being of the opinion that any preventable dislocation of industry 
is always to be deplored, and in the present critical period of reconstruction might 
be disastrous to the interests of the nation, and thinking that every effort should be 
made to remove legitimate grievances and promote harmony and good will, resolves 
to appoint a joint committee, consisting of equal numbers of eraployers and workers, 
men and women, together with a chairman appointed by the Government, to consider 
and report to a further meeting of this conference on the causes of the present unrest 
and the steps necessary to safeguard and promote the best interests of employers, 
workpeople, and the State, and especially to consider 

1. Questions relating to hours, wages, and general conditions of employment. 

2. Unemployment and its prevention. 

3. The best methods of promoting cooperation between capital and labor. 

The joint committee is empowered to appoint such subcommittees as may be 
Considered necessary, consisting of equal numbers of employers and workers, the 
Government to be invited to nominate a representative for each. 

In view of the urgency of the question the joint committee is empowered to 
arrange with the Government for the reassembling of the National Conference not 
later than April 5, for the purpose of considering the report of the joint committee. 

The resolution was adopted by a majority of the conference, 
although a small labor group vigorously opposed it on the ground 
that the conference was not representative of the whole of labor. 

Representatives, numbering 30 for each side and including two 
women to look after the interests of women workers, were chosen in 
separate meetings of the delegates as members of the joint committee. 
The first meeting of the committee held March 4, 1919, was presided 
over by Sir Thomas Munro whom the Government had appointed 
independent chairman, Sir Allen Smith acting as chairman of the 
employers’ representatives, and Mr. Arthur Henderson acting as 
chairman of the trade-union representatives. 

After a discussion as to the best method of procedure it was 
decided that the work could be most thoroughly and expeditiously 
done by dividing the committee into three subcommittees with 
separate terms of reference. Sir Thomas Munro (chairman of the 
joint committee) was made chairman of the subcommittee dealing 
with trade negotiations, wage advances, and the establishment of 
a permanent industrial council; Prof. L. T. Hobhouse acted as 
chairman of the subcommittee on maximum hours and minimum 
wages per week; and Sir David Shackleton of the Ministry of Labor 
was made chairman of the subcommittee considering unemployment. 

Several days before the meeting of the National Industrial Con- 
ference scheduled for April 4, the full report of the joint committee 
was circulated, giving the delegates to the conference an opportunity 
to consider it beforehand. The following summary quoted from the 
report gives the views of the committee on the questions considered 
by them:? 





! National Industrial Conference, London. Minutes of proceedings . . . London, 1919. 58 pp. 
2 National Industrial Conference. Report of the provisional joint committee for presentation to further 
mecting of Industrial Conference... Apr. 4, 1919. London, 1919. pp. 12, 13. 
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Hours, 


(a) The establishment by legal enactment of the principle of a maximum norma! 
working week of 48 hours, subject to— 

(b) Provision for varying the normal hours in proper cases, with adequate safe- 
guards. 

(c) Hours agreements between employers and trade-unions to be capable of appli- 
cation to the trade concerned. 

(d) Systematic overtime to be discouraged, and unavoidable overtime to be paid 
for at special rates. 

WaAGEs. 


(a) The establishment by legal enactment of minimum time rates of wages to he 
of universal applicability. 

(6) A commission to report within three months as to what these minimum rates 
should be. 

(c) Extension of the establishment of trade boards for less organized trades. 

(d) Minimum time-rates agreements between employers and trade-unions to | 
capable of application to all employers engaged in the trade falling within the scope 
of the agreement. 

(e) The Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918, to continue for a further period 
of six months from May 21, 1919. 

(f) Trade conferences to be held to consider how war advances and bonuses should 
be dealt with, and, in particular, whether they should be added to the time rat 
or piecework prices or should be treated separately as advances Ziven on account 
of the conditions due to the war. 


RECOGNITION OF, AND NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN, ORGANIZATIONS OF EMPLOYERS 
AND WORKPEOPLE, 

(a) The basis of negotiation between employers and workpeople should be fu!! 
and frank acceptance of employers’ organizations and trade-unions as the recogni 
organizations to speak and act on behali of their members. 

(6) Members should accept the jurisdiction of their respective organizations. 

(c) Employers’ organizations and.trade-unions should enter into negotiations for 
the establishment of machinery or the revision of existing machinery for the ay 
ance of disputes, with provigon for a representative method of negotiation in questi 
in which the same class of employers_or workpeople are represented by more thai 
one organization respectively, and for the protection of employers’ interests where 
members of trade-unions of workpeople are engaged in positions of trust or centi- 
dentiality, provided the mght of such employees to join or remain members ol 
trade-union is not thereby afiected. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 
(1) Prevention of unemployment. 


(a) Organized short time has considerable value in periods of depression. TI 
joint representatives bodies in each trade aiford convenient machinery for controlli 
and regulating short time. 

(b) Government orders should be regulated with a view to stabilizing employment 

(c) Government housing schemes should be pressed forward without delay 

(d) Demand for labor can be increased by State development of new industries. 
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(2) Maintenance of unemployed workpeople. 





(e) Normal provision for maintenance during unemployment should be more 
adequate and of wider application, and should be extended to under-employment. 

(f) Unemployed persons, and particularly young persons, should have free opportu- 
nities of continuing their education. 

(g) The employment of married women and widows who have young children 
should be the subject of a special inquiry. 

(h) The age at which a child should enter employment should be raised beyond 
the present limit. 

({) Sickness and infirmity benefits and old-age pensions require immediate investi- 
cation, with a view to more generous provision being made. 


NATILONAL INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL. 


(a) A permanent National Industrial Council should be established to consider and 
advise the Government on national industrial questions. 

(5) It should consist of 400 members, 200 elected by employers’ organizations and 
200 by trade-unions. 

(c) The Minister of Labor should be president of the council. 

(7) There should be a standing committee of the council numbering 50 members, 
and consisting of 25 members elected by and from the employers’ representatives 
1 25 by and from the trade-union representatives on the council. 


The conference held its resumed meeting April 4, 1919, as planned. 
After a full joint discussion of the committee's report, the two sec- 
tions of the conference went into separate session for a more special- 
ized consideration of the recommendations. When they met again 
in joint session, Mr. Arthur Henderson introduced a resolution agree- 
ing to submit the report for acceptance to their constituent organi- 
zations upon the Government’s official announcement of its readiness 
to carry it into effect. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Attached to the report but not a part of it was a memorandum 
submitted by the trade-union representatives on the joint com- 
mittee and signed by Mr. Arthur Henderson who also signed the 
draft report. In the memorandum the fundamental causes of indus- 
trial unrest, as the trade-unionists see them, are outlined and remedies 
suggested, and the statement is made that unless some constructive 
policy is adopted which will place industry on a more democratic 
basis the diminution of industrial unrest wi!! be only temporary. 

This conference consisting as it did of representatives of the 
various Whitley councils, National Alliance of Employers and 
Employed, Federation of British Industries, Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade-Union Congress, of employers’ associations and 
trade-unionists was unique in that it was a pioneer effort of its kind 
the first conference made up of the representatives of the greater 
part of industry. Several of the largest and most powerful trade- 
unions, however, were not represented on the joint committee. 
Delegates from the “Triple Alliance” (railway men, miners, and 
transport workers) abstained from voting and many of the Amalga- 
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mated Society of Engineers did likewise because they had receive:! 
no instructions to agree to the plan of the joint committee. Thie 
railway men attended the meeting of the conference on April 4, 1919 
but the miners and transport workers decided not to take part in t! 
resumed conference. 

The recommendations of the committee would mean much to the 
strongly organized trades in that they would secure the full recovg- 
nition of trade-unions in all industries. But it is among the less 
organized trades that its recommendations would be especially 
effective. The provisions for a 48-hour week, the general extension 
of trade boards, special rates of pay for overtime, and the right 
maintenance for unemployment extended to underemployment, 
would all mean a great gain to workers unable through lack of 
organization to protect their own interests. 

It is generally expected that Parliament will accept the report and 
that immediate steps will be taken to organize the permanent 
National Industrial Council. If this is done and the Government 
labor, and capital cooperate promptly in carrying out the rest of the 
committee’s program it will be a step forward in industrial rela 
tions, the influence of which can not at present be estimated. 

According to the report, it is the opinion of the committee that 
the permanent National Industrial Council should unify and direct 
the existing means of dealing with industrial unrest rather tha: 
displace them. It should be an elective body, the method of elec- 
tion to be ‘‘determined by each side for itself, subject to two con- 
ditions—first, that the members must be representative of organi 
zations, not of individual employers or workpeople; and, second 
that the organizations concerned adopt such a method of election or 
appointment that their nominees can be regarded as fully represent:- 
tive.’ The committee also believes that if the council is effectively 
to perform its functions as an advisory body to the Government i! 
should receive Government recognition as the authoritative source: 
of information and advice regarding questions affecting industry) 
as a whole. 

The constitution provides that the standing committee of thie 
council shall take such action as is necessary to carry out the objec(s 
of the council; shall consider ‘‘ questions referred to it by the coun 
or the Government and shall report to the council its decisions. 
[t shall meet at least once a month and shall be empowered to choo 
representatives of any trade not directly represented upon it for | 
consideration of any question affecting that trade. 

Appendix II of the report contains a provisional scheme for tracc- 
union representation on the National Industrial Council. 
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INTERIM REPORT OF THE BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY COMMISSION. 


In January, 1919, the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain pre- 
sented to the Government claims for a readjustment of their posi- 
tion, covering four points. They asked for a 30 per cent increase in 
wages, together with a retention of the war bonus which had been 
given in recognition of the rise in the cost of living; a réduction of 
the working day to six hours; certain specified provisions for de- 
mobilized miners; and the nationalization of the coal mines. 

To this the Government replied by offering an increase in wages 
of one shilling a day to meet the increase in the cost of living since 
the last wage adjustment; this would maintain the real value of 
their wages, which was all the Government was prepared to do 
offhand. Furthermore, the claims for an increase in real value of 
wages, for shorter hours, and for the nationalization of the mines 
were so important in regard to their probable effect on the industrial 
position of the country and the daily life of the entire community, 
including the miners themselves, that they ought not to be granted 
without investigation. The Government therefore proposed to set 
up a committee of inquiry, for which the miners should nominate 
their own representatives, to inquire into the matters raised and the 
position of the coal trade generally. As to demobilized miners, 
“the considered view of the Government is that it is impossible to 
give to the miners on demobilization different terms from those 
which are applied to all the other workmen of the country.” This 
reply was submitted to the miners’ representatives February 10, 
1919. 

The miners found this reply unsatisfactory. They were not 
willing merely to maintain their position; they intended to improve 
it. They pointed out that they had had no increase in real wages 
since the outbreak of the war. While the war lasted they had re- 
frained from any attempt to secure a real advance, but now that it 
was over they would not be satisfied with anything less than an im- 
provement in their standard of living. They believed that the 

re economies possible under unified control would make it easily practi- 
cable to give the advance they demanded without increasing the 

| cost of coal to the consumer. But the increased wage was only one 
, item in their program for a better standard of living; they wanted 

the shorter hours, and more than all they wanted a real share in 
the determination of working conditions and of management. They 
looked with open suspicion on the offer of a committee of inquiry, 
regarding it as a mere pretext for indefinite deiay. Consequently, 
following the receipt of the Government’s reply, a strike ballot was 
prepared and sent out, the question being whether the Government's 
offer should be accepted or whether the miners should strike on 
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March 15, 1919, to enforce their full demands. The Miners’ Fed 
eration has about 750,000 members; the vote stood 611,998 in favo; 


of striking and 104,997 against. 

In the meantime, even while the vote was being taken, earnest 
efforts were being made to reach some ground of agreement which 
would prevent the strike. The Government felt strongly that no 
wise decision could be given on such far-reaching demands without 
an inquiry into the actual situation, but they were willing to give 
guarantees that the inquiry should not be used to delay matters u 
duly. A compromise was at last agreed upon by which the execu 
tives of the Miners’ Federation were to recommend a postponeme 
of the strike date to March 22, provided, first, that the commission 
to be appointed should render an interim report on hours and wages 
by March 20, and, second, that the miners should choose half t!) 
members of the commission. The bill authorizing such a commis 
sion was hastily passed and received the royal assent February 26 
The terms of reference authorized inquiry into the position of, and 
conditions prevailing in, the coal industry. In particular the com- 
mission was to inquire into: 


(a) The wages and hours of work in the various grades of colliery workers, and 
whether, and, if so, to what extent, and by what method, such wages should be in 
creased and hours reduced, regard being had to a reasonable standard of living amongst 
the colliery workers, and to the effect of such changes on the economic life of the 
country. 

(b) Any inequalities between different grades of colliery workers as regards waves 
hours of work, and other conditions, and whether, and, if so, to what extent an, 
these inequalities are unjustifiable and capable of remedy. 

(c) The cost of production and distribution in the coal industry, or any industr 
commonly carried on in connection therewith or as ancillary or incidental there 
and the general organization of the coal field and the industry as a whole. 

(d) Selling prices and profits in the coal industry, or any industry commonly 
ried on in connection therewith or as ancillary or incidental thereto. 

(e) The social conditions under which colliery workers carry on their industry. 

(f) Any scheme that may be submitted to or formulated by the commissioners {1 
the future organization of the coal industry, whether on the present basis, or on 1 
basis of joint control, nationalization, or any other basis. 

(g) The effect of the present incidence of, and practice in regard to, mining rv) 
ties and way leaves upon the coal industry and the cost of coal, and whether any a: 
what changes in these respects are desirable. 

(h) The effect of proposals under the above heads upon the development of | 
coal industry and the economic life of the country.! 


The commission was also given power to summon witnesses, to 
compel the production of figures and documents, and to do whateve! 
was necessary to obtain full information as to the real situation o! 
the coal industry. 





1Great Britain. Laws, statutes, etc. Coal Industry Commission Act,1919. London, 1919. pp. 1, 2. 
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The commission was appointed at the end of February, its per- 
sonnel being as follows: Chairman: Mr. Justice Sankey; representa- 
tives of employers in general: Arthur Balfour, Sir Arthur Duckham, 
and Sir Thomas Royden; representatives of the mine owners: J. T. 
Forgie, R. W. Cooper and Evan Williams; representatives of labor, 
in general: Sir Leo Chiozza Money, Sidney Webb, and R. H. Taw- 
ney; representatives of the miners: Robert Smillie, Frank Hodges, 
and Herbert Smith. 

The hearings held by the commission were fully reported in the 
daily press, and the evidence brought forward aroused much atten- 
tion and apparently produced an impression favorable to the miners. 
On March 20 not one but three interim reports were handed in, signed 
respectively by the chairman and the three representatives of em- 
ployers in general, the representatives of the mine owners, and the 
representatives of the miners and of labor in general.’ 

The mine owners recommended an increase in wages of Is. 6d. 
(36.5 cents) per day and a reduction of the statutory day to seven 
hours below ground and eight hours for surface workers, to begin 
July 1, 1919, holding that this is all that the industry can endure 
“without seriously affecting our home industries, which are depend- 
ent upon our coal supply.” This report is based solely upon the ex- 
isting status, aid does not contain any discussion of whether, under 
a (different system of management, greater concessions may not be 
possible. 

The representatives of the miners and of labor generally recom- 
mended granting the original demands of the miners, except as to 
the special treatment of demobilized miners, on which point they 
were willing to yield entirely. They pointed out that the six-hour 
day asked for means six hours ‘‘at the face,’ i. e., actual working 
time, not including the time spent in getting down the shaft and to 
their places in the mine, so that their six-hour day really means from 
seven to eight hours underground. <A considerable portion of the 
report is devoted to a discussion of the necessity for nationalizing 
the mines as a means of making possible the improvement in living 
conditions asked by the miners. Emphasis is placed on the waste 
and extravagance of the present system of individual ownership, 
whereby the management of the 3,300 mines of England is vested in 
1,500 separate commercial enterprises. The report states that uni- 
fied management is a prerequisite to economical and efficient admin- 
istration and that nationalization is the only practical means of 











Great Britain. Coal Industry Commission. Coal Industry Commission Act, 1919. Interim report by 
the Honorable Mr. Justice Sankey (chairman), Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir Arthur Duckham, and Sir Thomas 
Royden, March 20,1919. London,1919. 14pp. Cmd.84. Report by Messrs. R. Smillie, Frank Hodges, 
and Herbert Smith, Sir Leo Chiozza Money, Messrs. R. 1. Tawney and Sidney Webb. March 20, 1919, 
London, 1919. 20 pp. Cmd.85. Interim report by Messrs. R. W. Cooper, J. T. Forgie, and Evan Wil- 
liams. London, March 20,1919. 8pp. Cind. 86 
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securing unified management, as it is incredible that public sentime) 
would support the formation of a trust, privately owned, whi 
should control the entire coal supply of the Kingdom. The comn 
sion, it is admitted, had not had time to come to any opinion up. 
plans and methods of nationalization, but it is urged that the pri 
ple be recognized. 

The report signed by the chairman and the representatives of © 
ployers in general recommended a shortening of the statutory d 
underground to seven hours, beginning July 16, 1919, with a furt} 
reduction to six hours July 13, 1921, provided the economic con 
tion of the industry should justify it. It recommended also an 
crease in wages of 2s. (48.7 cents) per day for adults and Ils. (24 
cents) for workers under 16, which is roughly two-thirds of the 
crease asked for by the men. ‘The report points out that this \ 
mean the distribution of an additional sum of £30,000,000 ($14: 
995,000) per annum as wages among the colliery workers, and t! 
this advance can be made, it is believed, without raising the cost 
coal to the consumer. 

The methods by which the increase is to be met are gone into 
some detail. The reduction of the day by one hour will, it is est 
mated, mean a falling off in production of 10 per cent for the 
months of 1919 during which it is in effect, representing a mor 
loss of £13,000,000 ($63,264,500), which, added to the increase 
wages, makes £43,000,000 ($209,259,500) to be raised. In part t 
is to be met by limiting the coal owners’ profits to 1s. 2d. (28.4 cen! 
per ton of coal raised. This will give the owners, on a basis of 
output of 250,000,000 tons, a profit of about £15,000,000 ($72,990; 
500), and the difference between this and the £54,000,000 ($262,79! 
000) which they would have received on the basis of the pres 
hours and wages is £39,000,000 ($189,793,500). This leaves £4,()' 
000 ($19,466,000) to be made up, and in addition to this another | 
must be faced. It is regarded as certain that the present price 
coal exported to neutrals can not be maintained, and the falling 
from this source is estimated at about £9,000,000 ($43,798,5: 
making a total deficit of £13,000,000 ($63,264,500). This must 
made up by various methods. ‘The miners have pledged themse! 
to do their best to secure good production, and it is suggested t! 
the owners can introduce improved methods of coal getting 
more economical methods of management and distribution, w): 
will materially reduce the cost. 

Wages and hours were the only subjects on which a report had be 
promised by March 20, but the chairman’s report goes further. ‘| 
commission, it’ states, should continue the plan of making interi 
reports. 
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When this commission meets again it ought, in our opinion, to continue to make 
interim reports with suggestions as to the different ways in which economies and 
improvements in the coal industry can be effected, and power should be given under 
which these reports could be immediately acted upon. * * * 

It is suggested that the best method of proceeding would be to make these reports 
as rapidly as possible and at short intervals, so that at the end of a period, say, of six 
months, it would be seen after due trial whether these sugvestions are worthy of being 
permanently adopted in the act of Parliament, which must eventually be sought to 
secure the reorganization of the industry. 

As the last sentence indicates, the chairman and the three members 
signing his report look forward to some change in the manner of 
managing the mines, though they are not yet prepared to say what 
this shall be. They are emphatic, however, in their view that the 
testimony already heard makes it apparent that the present system 
is unsatisfactory. 

Even upon the evidence already given, the present system of ownership and work- 
ing in the coal industry stands condemned and some other system must be substituted 
for it, either nationalization or a method of unification by national purchase and/or 
by joint control * * * 

No sufficient evidence has as yet been tendered, and no sufficient criticism has as 
yet been made, to show whether nationalization or a method of unification by 
national purchase and/or by joint control is best in the interests of the country and its 
export trade, the workers, and the owners. 

We are not prepared to report now, one way or the other, upon evidence which is 
at present insufficient, and after a time which is wholly inadequate. * * * 

We are prepared, however, to report now that it is in the interests of the country 
that the colliery worker shall in the future have an effective voice in the direction 
of the mine. For a generation the colliery worker has been educated socially and 
technically. The result is a great national asset. Why not use it? 

We are further prepared to report now that the economies which should be effected 
by improved methods would be in the interests of the country, and should result in 
the industry vielding even better terms for the colliery workers than those which 
we are at present able to recommend, and at the same time yielding a fair and just 
return to the capital employed. 

We think that the result of the colliery workers having an effective voice in the 
direction of the mine, coupled with the better terms just referred to, will enable 
, them to reach a higher standard of living, to which, in our view, they are entitled, 
and which many of them do not now enjoy. 

We think nothing but good can come from public discussion between workers and 
owners, and also from private deliberations between them. ‘There has been too much 
secrecy in the past. 
The signers of this report rather apologize for including one further 
? subject, which they had not expected to touch upon in the promised 
interim report, but which they feel is so urgent that public attention 
should be drawn to it at once: 


Evidence has been placed before the commission as to the housing accommodation 
of the colliery workers in various districts. Although it is true that there is good 
housing accommodation in certain districts, there are houses in some districts which 
are a reproach to our civilization. No judicial language is sufficiently strong or 
sufficiently severe to apply to their condemnation. 
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It is a matter for careful consideration whether a penny per ton should not at on 
be collected on coal raised, and applied to improve the housing and amenities of ea 
particular colliery district. A penny per ton on our present output means about 
£1,000,000 [$4,866,500] per year. 

Upon the receipt of these three reports the Government adopted 
that signed by the chairman and the representatives of employers i 
general as embodying in the main the terms it was willing to make 
with the miners. They added to it the proviso that the increase in 
wages should be retroactive to January 9, 1919, the date at which th 
miners’ claims for an advance were first laid before the Government, 
and the promise that the commission would be continued and would 
bring in a report on nationalization by May 20. The executive of 
the Miners’ Federation reported these terms back to the member 
of the federation, with a strong recommendation that they should b 
accepted. At the conference of the Miners’ Federation, held April 16, 
it Was announced that the ballot on the Government’s terms stood : 
follows: For acceptance, 693,004; against acceptance, 76,992. | 
accordance with the agreement, therefore, the Coal Commission hz 
resumed its sittings, and is considering the question of nationalization 





WHITLEY COUNCIL PLAN APPLIED TO BRITISH GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS. ' 


A draft scheme has recently been approved by the British Was 
Cabinet, providing for the application of the Whitley industri 
council plan to all Government departments having industri 
establishments, such as the War Office, Admiralty, Office of Work 
Ministry of Labor, etc. The proposed scheme has for its basis thi 
setting up of two types of councils: 


(1) A departmental joint council in each department havinz 
industrial establishments, composed of responsible officials appointe: 


by the department, a representative of the Ministry of Labor, an 
representatives of the trade-unions having members employed 
the various establishments belonging to the department. 

It is not possible to formulate a definite list of matters with which these depart 
mental councils will deal. This will be settled by joint action, and by the experien 
of the councils. Among the subjects coming within their scope, howeves, will usual! 
be those involving the common interests of all the employees of the departme: 
such as the consideration of the general principles laid down in the department 
establishments, for the treatment of disciplinary questions, general organization a1 
management, accommodation and working conditions, welfare, education and te 
nique, etc. In addition an important work of these councils or of the trade jo! 


council will be the consideration and provision of machinery for the ventilation ani 


avoidance of grievances. 








1 Data taken from British Labor Gazette (Lonuon) for March, 1919 (pp 81, 82). 
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(2) A trade joint council, composed of the representatives of the 
departments employing the particular class of labor, and represent- 
atives of the unions in the trades concerned, to deal with wages 
and other matters usually settled on a trade basis. It is proposed 
that the Treasury and the Ministry of Labor shall be represented 
on these trade councils. 

The draft scheme provides for local machinery by way of one or more 
of the following types of committee: (a) Works or yard commitiee; 
b) department committee (covering a department, including several 
shops, of a works or yard); (c) trade committee (covering a trade 
or group of trades normally acting together on trade matters); 
d) shop committee. 

[t is suggested that one of the early duties of the department and 
trade joint councils will be to arrange for the setting up of these 
bodies. The procedure of these committees is thus described in the 
British Labor Gazette for March, from which this account 1s drawn: 


PROCEDURE 


] 


Following the lines which have been indicated above, a question which arises 
in ashop would, according as it was of (a) a general, or (b) a trade character, be dealt 
with as follows: 

a) A general question.—For example, a question of welfare, a question of discipline, 
etc. If not capable of settlement between the workman or workmen concerned 
with the assistance of the secretary of the shop committee or other shop steward) 
and the foreman, the question would be discussed by the shop committee in meeting 
with the representatives of the management or by the secretary of the shop commiittce 
and the shop superintendent or other official. If it could not be thus settled the ques- 
tion would be referred to the works committee for discussion, and 1i possible, settle- 
ment with the representatives of the management, or possibly the secretary of the 
works committee himself might be able to settle the matter with the management. 
If a solution could not be arrived at on the works committee, the question would be 
referred to the departmental council. 

In large works it may be found necessary to establish an intermediate committee 
between the shop and works committees, 7. ¢., a departmental committee, on which 
the procedure will be similar, and where settlement of certain questions may be 
achieved. 

(6) A trade question.—For example, a question of wages, etc. If not capable 
settlement between the workman or workmen concerned (with one or more of their 
trade representatives in the shop) and the foreman, the question would be referred 
to the trade committee or its secretary for negotiation with the works management. 
If the question could not be so settled the district representative (or representatives 
of the union (or unions) would take part in or wholly take over the negotiations 
if a settlement could not then be agreed upon the matter would be referred to the 
trade joint council. 


It is important to recognize that, in dealing with trade questions, 
many of the most important trade-unions have district organizations 
as an integral part of their structure, and that it is the practice for 
the district officials to negotiate with the management of all works 
(including Government establishments) in their district, on matters 
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affecting the district rate of wages or other district arrangements. 
Provision has, therefore, been made above, that in the progress of a 
trade question from the shop upwards to the trade joint council the 
position of the district organization of the trade-union should, where 
it exists, be recognized. 

At a meeting of men and women delegates from the departments 
concerned held on February 20, 1919, a resolution was passed adopting 
the scheme as presented by the Minister of Labor and recommendin: 
the creation of astanding arbitration council, or other suitable body, to 
which cases in which the Treasury or the employing departments are no! 
prepared to approve and adopt a recommendation of a joint counci 
could be referred. <A provisional committee of 20 members from tli 
engineering, shipbuilding, building, miscellaneous trades, and geners 
labor was appointed to draft, in cooperation with the Treasury 
Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Munitions, Air Ministry, Offic 
of Works, and Ministry of Labor, the constitutions of the variou 
departmental and trade joint councils. 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO FUNCTIONS AND CONSTITUTION OF DISTRIC1 
COUNCILS AND OF WORKS COMMITTEES. 

The August, 1918, issue of the Monruiy Labor Review (pp. 76-74 
contained a reprint of a circular (H. Q. 7A), put out by the Britis 
Ministry of Labor, giving suggestions as to functions and constitutio) 
of a national joint industrial council. Following its plan to make t! 
industrial council scheme as widely known as possible in order the 
employers and employees may thoroughly understand the results in 
tended to be effected by such organizations, the Ministry of Labo: 
prepared two additional circulars, one (H. Q. 7L) giving suggestior 
as to functions and constitution of district councils of national joint 
industrial councils, and the other (H. Q. 71) giving suggestions as t 
functions and constitution of works committees in industries in whi 
national joint industrial councils are established. These three cireu 
lars were, in January, 1919, issued as one pamphlet and put out | 
the Ministry of Labor as Industrial Reports, No. 4. 


CONSTITUTION AND FUNCTIONS OF DISTRICT CUUNCILS AND OF WORKS 
COMMITTEES. 


The suggestions as to constitution and functions of district counci 
and of works committees are reproduced herewith: 
Disrricr COUNCILS. 


The Whitley report states that: 


The National Joint Industrial Council should not be regarded as complete in itsc! 
What is needed isa triple organization—in the workshops, the districts, and nationa!|\ 
Moreover, it is essential that the organization at each of these stages should proceed o: 
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a common principle, and that the greatest measure of common action between them 
should be secured. With this end in view, we are of opinicn that the following pro- 
posal should belaid before the National Joint Industrial Councils. That district councils 
representative of the trade-unions and of employers’ associations in the industry should 
be created or developed out of the existing machinery for negotiation in the various 


trades. 


It is clear that the Whitley report contemplates wherever chia: Chai iin soint 

ndustrial council should be established in the first instance, and that this national 
1ti¢ il should as soon as possible consider the question of the foemation of district 
incils. In almost all the constitutions of joint industrial councils hitherto sub- 
ted to the Minister of Labor, the following appears among the more sne e. obj "a 
the joint industrial council: 


e consideration of the proposal for district councils as put forward in the Whitley 
rt, having regard in each case to any such organization as may already be in 


tence. 


\t the request of several of the joint industrial councils already formed, the Ministry 


of Labor has drawn up the following memorandum on the constitution and functions 


of district councils, which is to be regarded as putting forward not hard-and-fast rules 
but’suggestions which may serve as a basis fo” discussion When the question of district 
ceils is being considered by joint industrial councils. The underlying principle 
e Whitley report 1s that the constitution and functions not only of the joint 
dustrial council but also of the district councils should be left to be determined by the 
industries themselves in accordance with their sp i) Conditions and circumstances, 
A.— FUNCTIONS OF DISTRICT COUNCILS. 


The main functions of district councils would be as follows: 
1. To consider any matters that may be referred to them by the National Joint 


Industrial Council, and to take executive action within their district in connection 


_ 
=~ 


with decisions arrived at and matters deputed to them by 


> To make recommendations to the National Joint Industrial | neil 
To consider any matters of interest to their district, including matters referred 
to them by works committees, and to take executive action with regard to matters 
that affect only their particular district, subject to the nght of the national council to 
veto any such action if it be found to involve the interests of other districts 
The following may be rezarded as among the more specific functions falling under 
this head (No. 3): 
a) The regular consideration of hours, Waves, and working conditions, including 


the codification, unification, and amendment of working rules relating to holidays, 


juvenile labor, overtime, the shift system, etc. (N. Bb. Special attention is called 
to the fact that no executive action should be taken upon these matters if such action 
is likely to involve tlie interests of other districts. In any cases of doubt, the district 


council should consult the national council before taking action. ) 


bh) The coordination of local workshop practice. 


c) General district matters relating to welfare work. 
d) The provision of facilities tor the full consideration and utilization of inventions, 
and any improvement in machinery or method, and for the adequate safeguarding of 


the rights of the designers of such improvements, and to secure that such improvement 
or invention shall give to each party an equitable share of the benetits (financially or 
otherwise) arising therefrom, 

(e) The tmprovement of health conditions obtaining in the industry and the pro- 
Vision of special treatment, Where necessary, for workers in the industry. 

(f/) The supervision of entry into, and training for, the industry and cooperation 
With the educational authorities in arranzing education in all its branches for the 
industry, 
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(7) The arrangement of lectures and the holding of conferences in the district on 
subjects of general interest to the industry. 

4. Cooperation with the district councils for other industries to deal with problems 
of common interest. 

5. Where no adequate machinery exists for the settlement of differences between 
different parties and sections of the industry, to consider any such differences as can 
not be settled within an individual factory or workshop, and to refer to the national] 
council any such matters upon which the district council fails to come to a decision 


B.—CONSTITUTION OF DISTRICT COUNCILS. 


1. Areas of district councils.—It would clearly be the work of the National Joint 
Industrial Council in consultation with the existing local associations to define thy: 
suitable areas to be covered by district councils. It is suggested that a district 
council should not cover a larger area than is compatible with decentralized action. 

2. Membership.—The council shall consist of ———— members, appointed as to one- 
half by associations of employers and as to the other half by trade-unions. Members 
of the national council shall be ex officio members of the district council in their area 


Associations of employers. No. of representatives. 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
&c, 


Total 


Trade-unions. 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
&e, 


Total 


(N. B.—When the question of membership is under consideration the nation 
council will have to consider carefully the question of linking up district councils 
with works committees, if and when such exist. Provision might be made in thi 
constitution for a certain proportion of members of the district council to be represen 
tatives elected from a conference of works committees if and when a sufficient number 
of works committees are set up within the area of the district council. The nation 
council should also consider the advisability of linking up the district councils wit ? 
the local advisory committees appointed by the Ministry of Labor to advise the loca! 
employment exchanges, especially on matters connected with demobilization. ) 

3. Reappointment.—The representatives of the said associations and trade-unior 
shall retire annually and shall be eligible for reappointment by their respective 
associations and unions. Casual vacancies shall be filled by the association con 
cerned, which shall appoint a member to sit until the end of the current year. 

4. Committees.—The district council may delegate special powers to any committee 
it appoints. The reports of all committees shall be submitted to the district counci! 
for confirmation, except where special powers have been delegated to the committee, 
and the district council shall have power to appoint on committees, or to allow com 
mittees to coopt such persons of special knowledge, not being members of the council, 
as may serve the special purposes of the district council. 
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5. Officers.—It might be advisable under this head to follow the method adopted 
in the constitution of the corresponding National Joint Industrial Council 

(}. Meetings of the district council.—The ordinary meetings of the district council 
shall be held as often as necessary and not less than once a quarter. The annual 
meeting shall be held at least 14 days before the annual meeting of the National 
Joint Industrial Council. A special meeting of the council shall be called within 
——- days of the receipt of a requisition from one-third of the members of the council 
The matters to be discussed at such meetings shall be stated upon the notice summon- 


ng the meeting. 

7. Voting.—The voting, both in council and in the committees, shall be by show 
of hands or otherwise, as the district council may determine. No resolution shall be 
regarded as carried unless it has been approved by a majority of members present 
on each side of the district council. 

8. Quorum.—The quorum shall be ——— members on each side of the council. 

9. Finance.—It might be advisable to adopt the method laid down in the constitu- 
tion of the corresponding National Joint Industrial Council. 


10. Minutes.—Copies of the minutes of all meetings of district councils shall be for- 


a 


warded to the joint secretaries of the national council within one week of the meeting 


NOTE. 


The relation of district councils to the National Joint Industrial Council and to the 


Government. 


The functions and constitution of district councils shall be submitted to the national 
council for their approval, and copies of such constitutions and the membership 
the various district councils should be sent by the National Joint Industrial Council 
to the Ministry of Labor. 

Any communications addressed to Government departments by district councils 
must not be sent direct, but through the national industrial council. 


Works COMMITTEES. 


The differing circumstances of different industries make it impossible to devise any 
echeme suitable to every industry. Again, the type of works committee suitable will 
vary with the size of the firm and the form taken by organization among the employees 
In preparing a scheme, therefore, the machinery outlined in the following suggestions 
may require to be adapted in greater or less degree if the general objects for which 
works committees are recommended are to be attained. ‘These general objects are 

1. That the workpeople should be given a wider interest in, and greater responsi- 
} } 


bility for, the conditions under which their work is performed. 
2. That the regulations contained in collective agreements drawn uj by district 


and national authorities be enforced in the works. 

5. That friction and misunderstanding be prevented so far as possible. 

The attainment of these objects demands the establishment of recognized means 
for consultation between management and workpeople. At the same time anything 
that is done—whether or not it is embodied in the works ruies drawn up by the works 
committee—must be consistent with the principles of the collective agreements 
accepted by the district and national authorities. For this reason steps shou!d be 
taken to secure the closest possible connection between the works commitice and the 
district and national councils. 
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CONSTITUTION, 


(1) The works joint committee shall be composed of (a) representatives of 
workpeople and (b) representatives of the management. 

In considering questions of membership it will be found more convenient to 
(a) and (6) separately. 

(a) Workers, side of joint committee. 

i) The number of representatives will vary with the size and the complexi! 
the particular works. Some number from 5 to 12 is suggested as likely to suit 
circumstances. 

ii) The members of the workers side should be trade-union representatives. 


The national and district councils are based solely upon the representati 
organizations. In the case of the works, in order to secure cohesion of poli 
letween the works committee and the district and national councils, it is advis: 


re ie J ae 1 = f 1, : ae , ; 
that the works committee should normally be based on a recognition of the \ 
people's organizations. 
I 


' : ,; 
But, in particular factories where the workmen are not strongly organized or v 


the functions of the works committee are such as to require the presence of wor 
who are not organized, it may be found necessary to depart from the principle 
down above. In these circumstances. however, the shop stewards, or other 


union representatives in the works, should Le consulted on all questions ath 
district or national agreements. Any deviation from the general scheme s! 
adopted only after approval by the industrial council a consideration of the 1 
ALLE DE ¢ 4 \ alle appre Vai ry tne 1n¢ IS(Tlal COUNCH OD @a COonslderallon i Lit Lilt 


ol the case. 
ii) The representation should normally be on the basis of departments, 
allowance being made for the various sections of workers engaged in any departmi 
| 


[In order that this may not sometimes necessitate a committee of unwieldy 
it is suggested that for large or complex works the workers’ side of the joint commi 
should be appointed by and from a larger body of workers’ representatives ele 


from the various departments.! 

(iv) The representatives should be appointed for a definite term of office—6 
most 12 months—and should be eligible for reelection. 

The election should be by ballot or by departmental (or sectional) meet 
especially convened for the purpose. 

(vi) The workers’ side should appoint a chairman and a secretary 

(vii) On any representative leaving the employment of the firm or resigning 
position as member a successor shall be appointed in the ordinary way by the dep: 
ment or section concerned, to hold office for the remainder of the term. 

b) Management side of joint committee. 

(i) Certain members of the managerial staff should form a constant nucleus of 
management side. (See (4) below.) 

(ii) The number required for (1) will vary, but two, three, or four is suggested 
suitable number. 

To have an equal number of members on the two sides would in most wor! 
impracticable, and, in view of the suggested procedure, is unnecessary. (See 
particular, paragraph (11) under Procedure below.) 

(iii) This number should be made up of such individuals as a managing dire 
the works manager, and, where there is such an official, the labor or welfare su} 
intendent. 

(2) The joint committee will be composed of the individuals in (a) (i) and (b 


coming together in joint meeting. 








‘See also Notes (1) and (2), p. 121, 
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(3) The joint committee should appoint a chairman and a vice chairman (one from 
each side). Each side should appoint its own secretary. 

4) Either side shall have the right to add to its number representatives of the 
particular departments or sections of departments affected by a question under dis- 
cussion and not directly represented on the committee. The addition shall be made 
only for the period during which the question affecting the particular departments 
or sections of departments is before the committee. 

(5) The recognized district official of any trade-union or employers’ association 
concerned may attend any meeting in an advisory capacity. 

Nove (1).—It may be found necessary to leave certain questions to be settled not 
by the whole works committee, but by a subcommittee of it on which the workers’ 
representatives are drawn only from the particular department or section directly 
concerned, for example, a piecework question in one department of a works which 
is mainly on time work. The size of the works, also, is a factor which must be taken 
into account in considering the need for subcommittees. In some instances depart- 
mental subcommittees and in others functional subcommittees (e. g., a ‘‘safety” 
committee or a welfare committee) may best suit the circumstances. Even where 
definite subcommittees are not arranged for, work of the same kind as these would 
perform may often be carried out by consultation between the representatives of the 
management and the secretary of the workers’ side along with the representatives 
of a department. 

Nore (2).—In large works it will probably be found desirable to establish depart- 
mental committees, with a works committee representative of all the departments 
chosen from the departmental committees. In such cases, the functions of the depart- 
mental committees will be confined to matters affecting the department only, whilst 
the works committee will consider questions affecting more than one department or 
the whole works. The workers’ side of a departmental committee should be so elected 
as to give representation to each of the various sections of workers engaged in the 
department. 

PROCEDURE. 


(1) Meetings of the joint committee shall be held at regular intervals of pod 
weeks. The meetings shall be held during working hours. 

2) Special meetings of the joint committee shall be called at —-—— hours’ notice 
on a request on behalf of one side by its secretary to the secretary of the other side. 
3) The agenda of business shall be submitted by the secretaries to each member 
of the committee at least ———— hours before a meeting, except in the case of special 
meetings. 

(4) No business other than that appearing on the agenda shall be transacted at any 
meeting unless both sides agree to its introduction. 

(5) When an individual workman desires to bring any question before the com- 
mittee he should report to his departmental or sectional representative, who in the 
case of grievances shall endeavor to reach a settlement. Failing a settlement, the 
representative shall inform the workers’ secretary. The latter shall endeavor to 
arrange a settlement. Failing a settlement, the question shall come before the joint 
committee. 

6) In the course of his duties the secretary of the workers’ side should have the 
right to enter any department in the works, and the representative of any department 
or section the right to enter the department in which the secretary is at work. 

(7) Facilities should be provided for meetings of the workers’ side of the committee 
in the works, normally after working hours or during meal hours. 

(8) The workers’ representatives should be paid at their ordinary rate for ume 
epent at meetings of the joint committee. 
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(9) Duplicate books of minutes should be kept, one by the secretary of each side 

(10 Copies of the minutes of all meetings of the joint committee must be sent to 
the secretaries of the district council within seven days of the date of meeting. 

(11) Decisions shall be arrived at only by agreement between the two sides. 

(12) In the event of any matter arising which the committee can not agree upon, 
the officials of the trade-union or unions concerned shall negotiate with the firm 
f desired, with the officials of the employers’ association. The question may there- 
after be referred by either side to the district council. 

(13) The works committee shall not have any power to come to an aggrement 
inconsistent with the powers or decisions of the district or national councils or wit 
any agreement between a trade-union and the employers’ association. Further, a 
agreement come to by a works committee may at any time be superseded by the 
district or national council or by agreement between a trade-union and the employers 
association. 

FUNCTIONS. 


The list of functions outlined below is not meant to be exhaustive. Almost every 
industry has rules or customs which arise from the particular conditions under which 
the work of the industry is carried on (e.g., the payment of ‘‘dirty money,’’ provision 
of tools, allowances for working away from the works or from home, allowances on 
standard district piece prices for deficiencies in material or machinery, etc.). In a 
well-regulated industry many such matters will be subject to district or nations 
agreements, and the powers of a works committee will be limited in the same manne: 
as they will be in regard to the more general questions of district or national agreement 
(standard rates, piece prices, normal hours, overtime, etc.). No attempt has been 
made te include such questions as arise only in some industries, for which each national 
council concerned will have to decide upon a method of regulation, including the 
powers to be vested in works committees. 

In regard to any function, the powers of a works committee will be controlled in 
accordance with paragraph (13) under procedure. 

(1) The issue and revision of works rules. 

(2) The distribution of working hours, breaks, time recording, etc. 

(3) The payment of wages (time, form of pay ticket, etc.), explanation of methods 
of payment, the adjustment of piece prices, subject to district or national agreements, 
records of piece prices, deductions, etc. 

(4) The settlement of grievances. 

(5) Holiday arrangements. 

(6) Questions of physical welfare (provision of meals, drinking water, lavatories, 
and washing accommodation, cloakrooms, ventilation, heating and sanitation, acci 
dents, safety appliances, first aid, ambulance, etc.). 

(7) Questions of discipline and conduct as between management and workpeop': 





(malingering, bullying, time keeping, publicity in regard ro rules, supervision oi 
notice boards, etc.). 

(8) Terms of engagement of workpeople. 

(9) The training of apprentices and young persons. 

(10) Technical library, lectures on the technical and social aspects of the industry. 

(11) Suggestions of improvements in method and organization of work, the testing 
of suggestions. 

(12) Investigation of circumstances tending to reduce efliciency or in any way to 
interfere with the satisfactory working of the factory. 

(13) Collections (for clubs, charities, etc.). 

(14) Entertainments and sports. 

(15) The provision of facilities for the workers’ side of the joint committee (or oil 
a departmental committee, if any) to conduct its own work. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 





There was an increase’of 2 per cent in the retail price of 22 articles 
of food combined in March, 1919, as compared with February, 1919, 
for the United States as a whole. The greatest increases were shown 
in onions, Which were 40 per cent higher, and cabbage, which was 23 
per cent higher than in the previous month. Butter shows an increase 
of 16 per cent; and oranges, 14 per cent. Coffee and tea each in- 
creased 3 per cent during the month. The five cuts of fresh beef 
which in February either remained stationary in price or declined 
slichtly, show for March a slight advance in price. Eighteen articles 
declined in price during the month. Those articles having the largest 
per cent of decrease are as follows: Navy beans, 9 per cent; evapo- 
rated milk and potatoes, 7 per cent each: rice, 6 per cent: egos and 
fresh milk, 5 per cent each. 

A comparison of the year period shows an increase of 13 per cent 
in March, 1919, as compared with March, 1918. Onions show the 
ereatest increase, or 50 per cent. Prunes show an increase of 27 per 
cent; rib roast, 25 per cent; sirloin steak, round steak, and coffee, 
24 per cent, each. Other articles which show an increase of 20 per 
cent or over are: Butter, 20 per cent; plate beef, 21 per cent; and 
chuck roast, 22 per cent. Bread was 7 per cent cheaper and navy 
beans 31 per cent cheaper in March, 1919, than in March, 191s. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MAR. 1 
COMPARED WITH MAR. 15, 1918, AND FEB. 15, 1919. 
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For the six-year period March, 1913, to March, 1919, all artic! 
of food combined show an increase of 80 per cent. Three articl 
increased over 100 per cent; flour, 106 per cent; bacon, 110 per ce! 
and lard, 114 per cent. All other articles show advances of 61 
celit or Over, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES O} 


{The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports sent monthly to the 

















| 

Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md 

j 

Article i Unit 1919 

Mar,, Mar,, M “Mfar,!Mar.’ Mar..'M 

| 3. 1914. 191 13. 1914, 1917, 1918 

| or Ma I 

| j 

| | | was | 

| |} (fs, ( (78, By ( 78 ( N ( ” ('/ (7 Be 
Sirloin steak. . | Lb..} 22.6] 24.3) 26.6) 31.4) 38.8! 38.6 22.0] 23.8) 28.2) 33.8 
Kound steak .. Pac cssicall EOEhs dae 21.1} 23.0) 28.6, 36, 2] 36.4) 20. 7} 21.8) 26.8) 32.9 4 
Kib roast eG 2 ee: wee pe 18. 41 18.6) 20. 7} 23.9) 30.8) 31.2) 18.0) 18,0) 21.8) 26.8 34. ¢ 
Chuek roast... | Lb..| 13.0) 15.4] 15.9) 21.2) 26. 3] 25.6) 15.3] 15.3 19.0] 23.7 3 
Plate beef... . - Lb...) 11.1) 9.5) 11.8) 17.1) 20,2) 20.5) 12.4) 12.8, 15.4) 18.9, 24 
et PE PE PS BE ME PS me 
Pork chops.....- 1 ht fing See | Tb 21.5} 22.1) 28.0) 34.0) 35, 4] 36.9) 19 18. 4; 25.8! 34.3) 39 
Bacon, sheed... Seer eS 31.0) 29.8) 34.7) 50.8 60. 9) 59.6 22.0) 23.6 28.8! 44.6 49 
Ham, sliced..... 1.1 29,0! 29.3) 35.6) 44.4) 54.7] 53.5 30,0) 29.0 38 is 
Ee ee I 20.6) 19.8) 27.3! 35. 0) 41. oF 40.6 18.3) 18 2¢ 33 3 
ELS OEE Ge ea Lb 1S, Si 2h. 7) 24. 8... 3/. 1) 06.8 21.8 20.8 27.8 





Salmon, canned..... Rahrop toe eee | Lb. # 18,0; 24.2; 28 0} 28. 1 18 25. 6) 2 
Milk, fresh... : . j QT 10. 0} 10. 0) 13. 2) 17. mL. Tt oh, ft XS » 4,2) 13.0) le 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened ). (1) | : coe} 26.91 15.9 : 

Butter... RD es ae oe ean 1.} 42.4) 38.1] 47.5 58, 4 OO @ 68.9 42.1) 37.4 iS, ¢ S. 3) 6] 


RICO DATING <i. o cc. cies scdenss ee Py Saw ; J | a thet 





| } j ! | | 
v . | . | ~ | 
Nut margarine..... EEE oe OR ee Se: Pee, oe 8 Ga] 39, 2 
Se ers , Repo inyes Se mS Ih ¢ 33.3) 35.6 oY 7 se) 7 3 - a 
ee ey ae ene ee | Bl 14.8) 15.3] 23.3) 33.9 si 34.8 14.0) 1 si 3 
ae Se epee 33, 3} 32 
Eggs, strictly fresh Doz.| 20.9) 28.2} 28.6! 42.6) 44,2] 42.2 21,7) 31.¢ 2 


Se Lcwudectea vec! Ea. he Bo £060 fe 0 S58 5 At 5. - a oO 
ee ececk aa 3.6 3.51 5.71 7.11 Zo 7.0 3.24 3.2 y) ER ¢ 
Corn e@8l........<. ; a - Lb 2.4 24 3% 6&5 8.6 65 25 2 ‘ t 
Corn flakes... .. Boge SR A oe oes 14, 4) 14. ¢ 

Cream of Wheat... es (4) ted iteRae me eee Be RS 


1 | ‘ | 
Pe hot SD: ape eee «a Go | 791 12.2) 13,3) 13.1].....|.... Sl et. 
OS, Ee Lb piclocdc ak Aa Stee) 06.3 15.0... 15.0) 18.4 
rocetoss...<... 1} > ) om £3 9 $92 .% 1° 1a - 4 > 
tO, SS. epee eer 112.3) 5,2 2 2 l 


i Se See SA fie RO Se EEC ee 5.5, 6.3] 
BOOTS, DAROG.. ...c5 ccc 4 ab SES, Se ewe te ae 19,3 18.6 
Corn, canned... Se ( ee pe een Oe 21.21 21. 2.. 


Peas, Canied.........- waeoea cies } 2 SEAS ee Pree cee i CP erin Renee ee 


Sugar, granulated Lo..: 6&6 ae AS ae ii. 
Tea it. Sitar ; Lb eS She | 68.3 1. 
ae ; Se ae Se ee een ee 





| | | 
Tomatoes, canned...... Bs 6 ics | ne iN 14.6 14. 0).... 
1} 


rrames....... eRe + sae Sack Ree ’ 2 
meisins........ sad ne Lb Vwiuslscetual tie Sem Ae 3 
peemaemine. ........ a ta Hac loz sosce] ae 














1 15-16 ounce can, 2 Baked weight. $ 8-ounce package. 
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FOR MAR. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND FEBRUARY, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES. 


alers occasionally fail to repert, t] 





\f Mar., Mar...) Mar., Mar..! Mar Mar., M M May Mar., M 
13.| 1914. 1917. 1918. 19] 1914. 1917. LYLS 14) 1, 1917. 1018 : 
| Feb. Mar | Fe M j ret Mut 
| | ™ “ni 
Cts. Cts.| Ct Ct Cts Cts. | Cts. Cts Cts.' Ct Ct Cis Ct ( (4 CY Cts. 
1.9 28.0, 29.2) 34.9 40.5 41. t 2.2) 39.6) 42.3) 56.8 59.2! 22.0: 21 2t 43 9.2 
23.0; 25.4} 32.2; 37.2) 39 1.3 6} 42.8) 55.5 5t 19.0 19 23.8) 30.1 +t). 7 
} 91.0 22.8} 26.7) 32.4 i 23.4, 2 1) 20.8 ’ 9.9 17.3 16.8; 20.0) 25.7 31. 2.2 
16. 5, 19. 6| 22.3) 27.9) 29 aif a. 4 1H.8 Ss; 24.9 7 2 4 15 1D. 4) 18.0: 23.4 27 28.0 
12.0, 14.2} 17.8, 21.5; 22.4 : : . 11.5 11.8) 15.0| 17.0 2L& 321.8 
| | | j | | | } } 
0.0 9.9: 27. 5| 32.5; 34.3! 36.2) 22.2 2.7' 27.9; 3A s S. 4 19.3 19.8 ) 4.2 37.7 19.9 
84.0 36.7) 533.0 358.9) 60.7) 25.4) 25.0) 31.7) 46.3) 50.6) 51.0) 21.0 20.2) 29.0; 44.8 48.1 406.5 
106 > 0 37.51 44.5 53.0: 53.0) 28.8 i.d af.o 45.8 3D 56.2; 25.0 5.3 0 45.3 50.2 1.4 
2 Zl. 5 28.3) 35.0, 37.5 41.1; 21.8 21.2) 27.9 1 40.2 41.¢ 17 lt 2 30.1 32.4 4.6 
8.7; 19.5 2.0)... 39.8 3b. ¢ 24.2) 24.7 30.0 2) 43.0 2i.¢i 21.8) Ol... 0.5 41.2 
' 
22.51 27.5 31.2 30:9 22.3: 30.8 32.2; 32.5 ly. 2) 23.8 28.8 R.9 
10.0 12.8) 1o.2; 20.0) 20.0 Ss. Ss Lv ] Ww. 5 1 ) S. 10.0 14.0 15.0 15.0 
17.3} 16.4 if. 1) 16.0 6.7: 7 ) 
0 sf 0.0 58.8 59.9 70.8 $1.4 30.4 40.7 ) oH. 7 O95. 1 £0. ¢ | Q) 1.0 55 65.5 
---| 40.5 41.0 9.9 39.8 99 384 
| | 
, Ef {eee se ; 5. 6 $5.2 33 53.4 
35.0 35.3 40.8 40.7 32. 1} 35.5) 41.1! 41.7 1.2) 34.5 39.8 8.9 
} 16.3} 23.8] 32.3: 32.1; 33.7) 15.7 ls.4 24 2 9.1 14.1 14.1) 22. 4 2.3 20 Me 
33.5 32.9 > 2 1.0 0.8 
y. 28.8 31.0, 39.6 43.0 40.¢ y ae 54.7) 40.0, 54.6) 62.1) 60.2) 24.7 7, 38.0) 46.8 oO] 0.8 
| | 
5.6 10.0 10.8 10.8 5 5 7.8 g.9 9. 1 9.2 5. : Qf 13 9 4 9.5 
. 3.71 6.0 6.7) Gat 7.4 7 7 9 ‘QO 6.6 4.2 2 2 6.4 6.2 t.4 
a 2. an ke 5.0: 4.9 4 3.5 ai 7.9 6.¢ a7 9 9 ‘ 7 8 ; 
‘ 14.6 14.7 13.8 13.3 2.9 
oe. . 20. 3; 29.3 24.3 24.7 ‘ ‘ “4.4 1.3 
ier a | 9.0 11.8 13.4 . Aeewen 9.8! 12 P64 Bes Gi<seuns v 19.3 J 3 
id. 18.5) 13.8) 14.9 J Is. J » 11.8 15. 4) 18.4) 12 | 
j 2.31 6.1 6.8 3. 32.9 4 1? i | a a ee A 1. 4 ! 2.4 t 


eae al : * i. ae rearen Een ‘3 6.2 ; 3. 6 

ne se ‘ anne] met wee . ¥).2 19 ] 15.1 

eer : 20.0 20.1 : aie mare 20.1 a 

babes - ‘ ee 8 eee ee 6 ye a. | ee see ig.9) 24.2 
EOE re Me | | Re a PE 

~— si Sao) Sean wae duloowan 20.2 20.4.. li 15.5 

0.2 att B21) Oh Ti) 11:0 >» 3 4.9| 8.3 ; lW.6 10.4 . o 19) 8&8 8 ] 10.4 

71.3 79.6 82.9 &5 rea: Fees OO. 01 63.8 66.6 ON. ¢ 2 {2 7. ( 7.2 

eee = ae 21.0, 22.3) 30.1; 41.0)....../.....+] BB4 34.1) 41.1 42.5 33.3; dU. 0 $0.4 
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2 2 Z <a 
Round steak 18.9 21.0) 2 27.4] 34.4) 34.41 21.0 
> r 
Rib roast i 19.4, 19.4 21.6 » 41 19.2 
a ij _ m4 7 pa . - 
Chuck roast. {bh 15.3 16.0 18.2} 22.0) 97.8 92 a 16 9 
>} : } ‘ es - - ~ A ~ 
Plate ber 2 11.9 7} 16.9 7 20.9, 11.8 

2 2 I 

aa ~ = 
i TK CHO} s.'o > 4 2 ‘ a. +8 M3 l 3. Oo 3a } 
Bucon, sliced... --e-eee-| LD..} 29.8 30.9, 34.8) 49.2) 57.1) 57.1) 25.6) 97.8! 34.9] 48.3) 55.8 
Har liced.. =f 12 1.3: 31.2' 34.3] 4 59.1. 50.8) 23 7| 40 Kg 
I im was : ) 19.7 19.5, 25.0 1.6) 36.3 37.1, 20.3) 19.1) 28.8) 39 ; : 
| ee : 19.9 20.3 26.8) : ) 7 99 gi Bn 7 ; 





Salmon, canned...... a ; 4.6) 28. ¢| 31.9 1) i OR 7 


| Cet ‘ * e 
Milk, resn. (of s. 1) ‘ + I HoT4 i l ) Qk 4 Wei 7 y 74 
Milk, vVaporated (u rept ‘ » 149 

+t mapas 
Butter. .... ‘ 10. 4 M 44 id ¢ 62 A 4 1] 2e @ 40 2 4 y 








Oleomarvari! 


in 








lard ) 14 ‘ ) 
A “«* - + & i i i “ 6.0 
] - - 
° , 5 P } 
trictiy MER. 2... Y 3. 4 a | 7; 46.1} 4¢ > a OR 7 ‘ 
| 
EEE ae ee 2 6.1 6.1 2 ) oe SH Sf 
4 - ‘ > = 
} i ? P 2 j , 9 ‘ { 2 _ 
{ mit “ ) 2 7 7 rs } { 
1} « « ‘ 
—_ ikes } ? | 
, \f { ' 
Cream Of W heat. ......... ) 
Ran ' 
i rac 4 ‘ + | ; ; } 
> : > 
De i! > n iV - l es } ' + ; ' ° ’ 7 
ng a ‘7 > 
i ’ e l | ? & l + a ~ 
Ri T = ; * 
( won o ae > 4 ! ] } } ‘ 








Beans, baked................. ie WG Y 17.5 16.8 ! 
Corn, can ‘ Fs r ri 4.4 





Peas, canned.... ‘ oe Sah 16.% 17.0 iu 
Tomatoes, canned ) 7 ' ' 
pugear, Pranusaied ............... tp t Yj 5 0 S 9 & 7 >» | ) 4 5 0 } » RO ' | 
3” ae I wie 3 53 8 3) 62 i | 42 
CANO. 525. J ED) & 28 28.6) 33.4 34 ; ; 28.8 

j | 


ee ree I 14, 4 95.0 16.4 12 li. 1 | 
sana el OR ARETE > i] 4 - 
Oranges..... me i eh i Re “Eg ; $1. % 45.] ay +f 


115-16 ounce can i Baked weizht 3 §-ounce package 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Ft ) 


Article Lm 1919 ! 
\f Y \T May Afar Misr {a Ma t y 
1913. 1914. 1917. 19 1913. 1914. 1917. 1918 
Feb. M ! ’ 
} 
j ( fs f ( ¢s ( ‘fs ( fx (’? ( ( 8 f & ( ‘ts 
Sirloin steal | Lb 21 23.0} 27. $4 $9.8; 37.0} 20.0) 22.5) 24.3 
Round steak...... Lt 0.0: 21.0) 24.7! 28.8) 34.3) 35.2) 17.5; 19.7] 22.1) 25.9 
Lo a Lb 17.8) 18 21.8 24.9) 29.8; 31.0; 19 20. 4; 2 2 } 
Chuek roast..... Lb 15.5; it 19.5) 22.9) 27.5: 2;.9) 13.0; 135.0 » 19.9) 2 
Plate beef... .- Lb 11 11.8; 14.0) 17 20. 2 11.1; ll 14 ] 2] 
Pork chops..... Lb 18.8) 38..2; 27.2) 31.1) $2.6) 36.51 23.1) 23.5) D 
Bacon liced. 1.t 2i.d| 2 a2. 48.2) 54.1) 55.2) 29.3) 3 ) 
Ham, sliced....... | 25.8; 27.7} 34.2) 45.1! 52.4) 51.9) 26.0, 2 54.4; 43.8 
eS eee Lb 20.0: 18.8; 29.0} 32.8 s 2) HY 2s 1.9 } 
Se a a ee Eb...) 21.8) 28.3) 27.3.....| 36.91 30.3) 23.2) 24.11 BS. 
Salmon, canned....... Lb 23.3; 28.4 28 6 & Ae 23 2.8 
Milk, fresh. i... Qt 1.0; 7.0, 8.0} 11.0; 15.0} 12 10. | 2 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened 16.2) 15.7 2 
RS se Bo aR” Lb. .| 39. 2.4 47.5) 51.4 1S) } 41.9) 34.8) 48.9) 54.9) 56.4 
Oleomargarine.. -. ; Lb : ‘ 57.8] 37.8 
Nut margarine. 1.1 SUG a 
BO eee I 31 13 IN 4 { 
a ee | ] > | ) 24 2.8 31.6 » |4 14.9) 23 
Crisco. Ae . Lb 2 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh.... Do 23.2 25.9; 34.2) 41.1) 44.4] 43.8) 23.4) 2 { 5. § 


ae ita ; Lb.2 , MG ; : : 9 
| eS eee Bat ; Lb. 2. 1] 0} 5.7] 6.5: 6.5) 6.6 3S 3 5.9) 3 





CE, chides co ccaccacsccecae] 260.21 Gear Gist Sit 2 6.6 62: 2 2.S )  { 
Cornflakes.... i (3) our aed ee covet seco 34.3... 

Cream of Wheai......... oe ly a oe j ree Cee, ee ; 24 
ee ve Lb 9 12.0' 14.4) 14.4 7 | 12 
OGG, MAVY .. 05252 Lb. 15.3, 18.3, 12.4) 11 ; 14.3 
yO Eee Lb 1.2 ].¢ = ie) Zé 2. ¢ 1.4 i 3.4 
oO a Lb 13.7 ; 9 5.4 i2 Ea 4 
Cabbage........ (OS Eee + 2 oe Stn 41.4) 5.8 2 
Beans, baked....... . : iy) a See ee , : Cf = So an ee a ee oe 
Corn, canned.......... : a See eae ; 1) BE BE Blciacslsatavlecsekiceecdl AG 
a ee ae (: a eee 17.0) 17.1 s 


Tomatoes, canned..... ; en ak ee oF 17.6) 16.3)... a . e e 1s 
Sugar, granulated......... ee ae 5 j i 

i. Sa bd Urn Pears Lb.. eas ) 66, ek ee 3.7 
ESS eas a ee tS ee secec} 2800) 24.0) 33.6; 35. ¢ 28.4 26.1 





I eS Gs ow ot * oe ae ont 24:31:36.9) 10:9; 91.8). ..<. éect 2S MS 19.3) 2 
ee Ne alae Gali neeh dace eee’ Wes Yas chen tn oh Boa SOG 15-8) 16.0) ;.00. cace! 243) 15.4). 16.9 


OO See * ‘;. ae TPs RX? ee ee oe cothi catch Weed 
ee : Pi = ae eee Fe aes & hee ae ; 14.3 


1 15-16 ounce can. 4 Baked weight. 3$-ounce package. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI 





Bitdeepert, | Butte, | Charleston, | Cincinnati, | Colu 
Conn. Mont. | 6: <., Ohio. | QO] 
Article. Unit. - i— — i—_——— 
i RB ; “ ‘i 
Feb., Mar.,! Feb., Mar. | Feb., Mar.,|Feb., | Mar.,/Feb., 
1919, , 1919, | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 
Cts. Cts. | Cts. Crs. Cis. Cts. Cts. Cre. | Cr 
Sirloin steak........ fiulcukasee Lb 1.4 | 51.2 | 36.0 | 37.7 | 37.7 | 39.7 | 35.5 | 36.1 | 37.8 
peu, StO@OK......52... Lb 18.6 | 49.2 | 33.2 | 35.2 | 36.8 | 39.5 | 34.1 $4.5 | 36.3 
ON ae Lb 38.6 | 39.5 | 28.6 | 32.3 | 32.0 34.1 30.3 10.0 1} dln 
Eo 2 er Lb $2.5 | 33.1 | 24 20.2 | 26.4 | 3.2 i 24.6 | 2.231 27.9 
Plat » beef LI » 9 21.9 1 Q Q 9 ‘ ») 99 7 Y? | oO” 
Se at Ss cw arpnaa b 2 21. ) 19.3 | 21.4 2.1 2é| 23.0 | 22.3 
re .| Lb...! 37.1 | 37.8 | 36.2 | 37.3 | 40-6 39.7 | 35.1 | 38.6 | 33 
Oe ee Lb. 58.9 | 58.1 | 61.7 | 60.0 58.3 i, 4 6 1 ) ) 
. se & . oy 
sista nwweed tesa sd Lb...| 59.6 | 59.5 | 52.5 | 55.6 | 52.1 52.1 | 52.7 | 53.0 | 53.6 
eae, ee ee eee Lb... 31.4 | 40.0 | 32.1 | 34.2 | 40.0 | 41.1 | 34.0 | 36.4 0.7 
Ms, Hie eka ee edencccees Lb...| 41.1 | 42.6 | 38.4 | 40.7 | 47.1 46.3 | 41.9 | 43.3 | 36.4 





Memon, CaNNned....... 6.6.6.0. Lb. oi.1 | 37.7 | 40.5 | 43.2 | 30.5 | 30.1 9.9 | 299.2} 30.0 
Se --.--| Qt...] 16.0 | 16.0 | 15.5 | 15.5 | 21.0 20.3 | 14.0 | 14.0 | 15.0 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).| (') | 16.6 | 15.9 | 17.1 | 15.4 117.3 | 15.1 ] 15.5 | 14.1 | 15.9 
rn RS Lb...| 57.0 | 63.8 | 53.5 | 64.6 | 58.5 | 66.1 | 54.9 | 65.9 | 55.5 
RPIOURROF MATING... . 5. 5c cccccccs Lb 38.2 | 37.3 | 43.0 | 44.0 | 41.5 | 40.9 | 37.8 | 37.4 | 37.8 
Nut margarine........... Lb 35.9 | 36.2 | 41.0 | 42.0 | 40.3 | 39.7 | 35.1 | 34.1 | 35.0 
RR eS | Db...) 42.5 | 426 13.6 $1.3 2.4 39.9 | 38.9 40.0 | 41.3 
Be Rete Ae 5 Bb... 1 36-6. 1 332.2 1 32.34 | 223 Y | 33.9 | 28.6 | 30.8 | 20-6 
RR pre See | Lb... | 34.0 1 83:5 | 36:7 136.41 34.2 | 246.01 31.9 | 31.8 | 31.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh......... ....| Doz..| 67.7 | 62.2 | 49.5 | 55.8 | 55.3 | 50.9 | 44.0 | 42.5 | 42.4 
a ea scecace| 4D,2.1 10.0 1 10.0 } 10:6 | 10.6 | 10.0 | 10:0 {| 9.7 9.9 9.5 
ED ML Re A ere Lb...1 631 6.6 6.8 | 6.9 7.1 7 9 6.3 6.7 a4 
0 ESS een | a Rae Se a ee ee a0 ». 0 1.9 5.1 4.9 5.7 
a a eae (3) | 13.7 | 13.9 | 13.9 | 14.4 | 14.9 | 15.0 | 13.3 | 13.8 | 14.3 
Cream or Wheat .............. (4) | 24.0 | 24.1 | 30.0 | 20.2 | 25.0 | 25.0 | 24.9 | 24.7 | 26.5 
ARLE RE Rad eee) dae 1 4227 1 Ieee 32.5 | 123) 13.6 + B.6 | 12:8 
OGRE; TAG <'6. onesies Lb. 15.5 | 13.7 | 13.5 | 11.7 | 16.4 | 14.4 | 11. ¢ 11.3 } 11.8 
| = a ere Lb. 3. 3 2.9 1.9 1.9 3.8 3. ¢ 3.3 3.0 3 

SE ge eae Lb. 1.4 ae 3.9 4.4 4.9 6.7 3 ». 2 j 

| 
Es 0... 3 6.1 5.61 6.4 4. 6.1 3.3 1.4 3 
Os Rees $) | 17.3 | 17.5 | 23.3 | 22.1 | 18.3 | 17.0 | 16.8 | 16.0 | 18.3 
gS eee *) 1 2E.8 | 2.7 148.0 t 20:2 | 22:6 | 31.8 | 17.8 | 17.4 1 16.2 
| ee | 28.2 | 21.0 | 19.2 | 19.0 | 22.7 | 22.8 | 17.0 | 17.2 | 16.5 
Tomatoes, canned............. 5) 18.9 | 18.1 | 19.0 18.5 | 15.7 | 15.4 | 15.6 | 14.8 | 15.3 
Sugar, granulated -.............. Lb...| 10.5 | 10.4 11.9 11.9 | 10.6 |] 10.6 | 10.5 | 10.5 | 10.7 
MS ae he oe ah Oe Sarak a a cicte a we .| Lb...| 67.1 | 65.6 | 76.8 | 77.¢ 74.7 | 75.6 | 67.9 | 70.8 | 82.7 
a a aE i Fagen eee Lb...| 35.9 | 36.2 | 44.5 | 49.2 | 35.7 | 38.2 | 34.8 | 35.0 | 36.5 
| 
NN, Br en oleic haw tate Lb...) 21.6 | 22.8 | 18.1 1 19.2 1 22.6 | 23.0 | 19.9 | 20.6 | 21.2 
En he ewe Lb...] 16.5 | 16.5 | 15.5 | 16.0 | 16.6 | 16.8 | 16.0 | 16.9 | 15.1 
ss oi ving So -c8 ys.sas5' bs bo & ace Doz..| 35.6 | 36.7 | 46.7 | 46.7 | 40.0 | 40.0 | 34.0 | 35.0 | 38.2 
Eee Doz..| 48.4 | 53.7 | 49.1 | 47.5 | 45.0 | 57.1 | 38.9 | 49.8 | 44.8 
; j i 


115-16 ounce can. 2 Baked weight. 3 8-ounce package. 
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OF FOOD FOR FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1919, FOR 31 CITIES. 


Dallas, Tex. | 7 ypiuvers Houston, Indianapoli cksonville, | Kansas (i 
allas, ex. Mass. Pex, Ind 


| 
Mab., | Meets | Feb., Mar., Feb., Mar. Feb. Mar., | Feh., Mar., Feb., Mar. 
| 






































1919, | 1919 i919, | 1919, | 1919, 1919, 1919. | S19. | a919. 1919, 1919, 1919. 
ae acaaibaeedl — 
' 
(ts, | Cts. Cts. } Crs, | Cts, Cts. Cte. ( | ¢ ( Cts, ( 
42.8 | 44.81 59.5 59.8 | 37.9 39.5 37.0 38.3 | 1 2 . 39, 2 
41.8 | 43.8 | 50. 0 0.11 38.2 39.3 36. 4 8] Bae 10,0 0 34,2 
35,8 36.6 | 35.6 37.2] 30.8 33.2 | 27.6 as. 6 | 1.2 27. 4 20, | 
2.4 33. 5 | 29. 5 3s 3.5 30. 0 26. 2 26. 8 o7.& a7.8 2 25.3 
26.8 | tS aR ae 4,8 26. 2 20. 6 21.0 20. 9 2 20. 4 20. 6 
| | | 
a8. 5 | 40. 5 35.3 6.4 7. 4 38. 6 37.1 7.8 Rf 8.3 33. ¢ : 
62. 2 60. 0 41.9 1.6 63.2 62. 4 52.8 13 | | . 2 By, 0 
§.9 67.5 53. 7 53. 9 12.8 52.2 55.1 6.4 | 1 ¢ 7 4 4 
13. 6 11.0 36. 2 0,6 3S. 8 40. 0 45.0 45.0 | { 4 ‘ 13 
33.3 36. 2 44,2 14,1 38.51 47.5 34.1 16.3 | 12. 4 1.4 35.5 
1.6 31.7 31.3 30. 5 31.3] 29.6 26. 4 26.7 S 29 2:7 31.4 
19.0 20. 0 16.0 16.0 197] 18.7 a7i 7i fe s. 0 1. 0 15.0 
16.3 162! 15.6 5.8] 165] 15.9] 166] 15.1] 167) 15.4] 17. 15.8 
56.2 64.5 | 55.5 62. 6 56.4 64. 2 53.3 65.4] 62 67.0 | 5.6 65.1 
5, 8 35.3 | 38.8 | 38. 7 39. 3 39.1 10. 3 39.8 40. 8 O3t Bi 37.4 
8. 6 36.9 35.6 | 36. 6 38.3 7.2] 35.9 Re A 8.3 6.3 35.1 35.2 
$2 10.5 | 40.9 | 41.6 37.5} 39.5) 40.6 41.5 42.5 Y 40. 7 41.1 
4.5 35.5 | 30. 8 | 33,2 30.9! 3191 31.7 32.91 33.3 { 4.5 | 35,2 
2 4 32,9 31.8 | 33.0 32.0 33.9} 33.5 34.11 33.8 2.8 g 25.0 
10. 6 40.31 73.9 | 62. 2 39.0) 396] 44. 42.3} 491 443.8 45.4 15.9 
j | | } 
0.0 10. 0 10.0 | 10.0 8. 8 8.9 | 9.9 9.5 | 10.0 10.0 | 9.3 | 10.0 
0 7.0 6.7 | 7.0 7.0 71) 66] 68 L i. J 6.4 6.4 
6.4 6.5 7.4 | 7.8 .9 5.6 | 5.3 | 5.2 i 1 6.4 6.0 
15.8 15.0 14.7 | 14. 4 14. 4 14.1] 14.4 14.6 14. 4 16) 14.9] 14.8 
25.6 25.2 25.3) 25.2| 247! 2471 252] 25.9] 2 25.3) 25.0 23.0 
| 
35] 13.0 13. 4 13. 4 12.0 1S} 14.2 0 12. 4 12.0} 13.4 13.1 
14.7 | 13.6 13.9 | 13.1 14.7 | a2) ~ 6861 1.0 15. | 14.0] 13.0 
3.4 | 3.0 3.2 | 3.0 3.3] 3.4 2.7| 2.6 3.8 |} 28] 7 
. a te 4.6 | 6.2 4.8 6.1 4.3 6.5 } ri Oy &.Y 
| | | 
4.9 5.6 | 4.1 | 6.8 3.6 24 4.4 | 4.7 | 5.3 . 1.4 5.3 
21.4 | 20.4 18.3 | 18, 2 19.7 19.3 192.41 196] 19.3 1s 16. 17.2 
20.6} 19.5 20.3} 21.6 4.6 18.3 19.4 18.9 2! 21.2] 17.8| 17.3 
20. 4 | 19.3 19.6 20. 0 19.6 19,1 17.9 18.3 2 2.21 17.7 17.8 
| 
17.8 | 16. 1 18.9 17.4 14.6 14,1 17.6 14.2 15. 4.5] 17.4] 16.2 
i1.2 | 13.9 10.8 10. 6 10.8 10.8 11.0 1.0} 10.9 10.5 11.3 11.1 
78.1] 78.6 62.1 62.0] 60.7| 644] 83.1 S.6] Sh4! 829] 79.7 77.2 
39.3 40. 7 37:9 38. 1 32.9 33.5 37.9 39.3} 40.5 9 37.1 | 38. 6 
20.9 | 21.8 18. 4 | 20. 1 19. 7 20. 6 18.3 19.7 21.6 21.3 19.0 19.0 
17.1] 16.8 15.8 | 16.2 17.3 16.5 17.8 20. 5 1s. 3 17.4 18,2 | 19.3 
36.7 36.3 | 28.8 | 35.8 a. 7 32.5 26.2 29 33. 3 41.4 | 41.3 
47.8 | 47.2 | 40. 9 53.0] 45.2 48.7 45.9 4s. 3 40. 5 47.1 52.3 | 55.6 
4 28-ounce puckage, 6 No, 2 can. 
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\ tLAGE RETAI PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI ES 
| Af 
|! ittle Rock T.ouisville Manches- Me ph Min ) 
\ Ix ¥ ter, N. Bi. I Lenn. lis, Minn 
Article. C rif. : | ———— te — —— 
Feb.,| Mar.,| Feb | Mar.,| Feb.,| Mar.,| Feb., Mar Feb.,) Mar 
} | : ; 
1919. 1919. | L919. | i199, 1912. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | Lviv 
} ! | 
el sicotaiiaine ee een ee —), — = - 
Cans C7 ( Cie C44. ( i Cf Cy ( ( 
Se Ib 11.3 | 41.8 | 37.7 |] 38.0] 53.6 55.4 | 39.2 | 40.4 | 33.5] 3 
Round steak .......... [ 38. 8 IS. 8 6.2] 37.0) 48.1 49.9 | 36.7 | 37.9} 31.4 OF 
a ee aes Lh x4.2 1 34.6 1.3 1 31.8 33.21 33.01] 30.9 | 31.9] 28.1 1 29 
OT SE Lb i. 7 1 20.11 27.6 1 27.51 DZ.8 . 4) 26.8] 27.8) 23.9} 24 
Plate beef...... Ib 24.1 | 25.0 | 23.1 | 23.2 23.0 | 23.5} 18.7] 18 
ot ee Lb 38.3 138.1 7}34.9 | 35.1 | B55 6. I 5.7 | 37.1 } 33.9} 33 
Bacon, sliced......... LL» 60. 0 59, 2 27.9 H. 310 y) OO ‘ 38, 4 od ) 
Ham, sliced swecececece Lh Da. 2 53.6 53.8 | a 5 | 19, | iS. 7 »] D> | 2 | 2 3 | >3. ¢ i 
Lamb. ares Lb 10.0} 42.5 | 40.0 OH. 41 35.2 jo. 0 ». 9 7 | 31.64 3 
sans kGaee' + Lb 4.7 | S47 | 41.3 H.0 | 43.8 | 13.4 | 34.0 | 36.0] 33.74 3 
Salmon, canned eas Lb 325 | 80.1 4 | 2.7 1 30.9 | 31.1 | 33.7 | 34.6 } 36.7 | 37 
Milk. fresh (, st sae 18.5 LA. 115.0) 15.01 15.0 sO INO 0 | l 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened (*) | 16.3 § 15 iaAs et sa. @ 1 18.) 16.9115] 13 t 15.07 1 
Butter “ . a Nie a 5 65.5 8 1 63 1. 7 68. 1 | 28, 9 HS, 50.8 | 62 
Oleomargarine......... I D...| 3% 4} 39.3 | 40.6 | 40.3 | 38. 2 6} 41.3 | 41.2} 36.4 4 3 
7 . - s | 
Nut margarine... L : 10,0 4 38.8 5. 0 35. 7 », 2 ; ? 1. 0 I> 4 1 4 
Cheese... ..... tks Lb...} 40.5 | 41.7 | 39.9 | 40.0] 40.1 | 40.1 | 39.1 | 39,3} 35.5 | 3 
Lard a eee . Lb 33. 2 33.6 i) 2 3) 4 1.9 > Q 32.8 | 34.5 31.0 32 
Crisco. ae ly. .| 384) 33.2] 3241 33.3 8 | 33.7 | 32.8 | 329] 3.2 | 33 
Eggs, strictly fresh ........ eS ay | 13.9 | 41.5 | 45.2 | 41,9 | 63.5 | 0. | 43,7 | 43.6 | 41.8 | 42 
| | 
| | | 
Bread...... | } 10.0 Qo x | 1s 134 } 2 10 10.0 | & | , 9 
2 ee 6.9 7.1 6.8 | 6. 6.7] 6.8 1.2 6. 2 | f 
Corn meal.... it 4 D&I +. 9 | » 0 4.3 } ‘= 2 5. | se 
~ j 
Corn flakes. .. ~8ti5.0 1 1R8 | 33.51 15.0 | 15.0} 14. 14.3 } a 24 
: . - - | - - ~ ~ 
Cream of Wheat ..... ‘ | 2). U 20. 0 j 29.3 | 25, 2} 2.0 1 2.2) 2.5 |! 24.61 25.2 2 
j ; 
Rice... Eb 13.0} 12.9 3 1 13.0 LPit.3 .it3i ws 
Beans, navy Lb s] 1 3} 13.9 13. 0 $0} 12 13.5] 13 x ! 
Potatoe Phy a a 2. 4 2 2.4 2 ee 2.9 < 
ae t s 6. 4 1 5 16 7,2 ; 
Cabbage...... eee I ft ose BOE 4,9 S47 25 } 4.3 {2 18s 2 8 ¢ 
Beans, baked... .. 1 20.3 | 19.1 1 17.6 6.3] 195] 18.81] 19 19,2} 18.6] 2 
Corn, canned.. a) | 14 | i | LY, 6 iN. 6 | 22 i ) | LS Si] ! 
> : i - i 
a p 1¥ 2 | 20.3 | 1% 2 | 18, 21.2) 21.0 | 18.2] 17.9} 15.4] 1 
| ' 
Tomatoes, canned .. ' 126 2.15.7 § 1a bd. 4 | 22.8 | 21.5 5 >. 2 3 } 
Sugar, granulated ; Lb...1 19 Lp LAS | LOT | 107 S|] LO8 | y{ 10 
. Sa ae ; Basha baind Lb ; MAS] 8 an )} «48 | 62 | ! ‘ S371) SNOT 
a ee ee ee ere LD..2] 39% 2 $2, 1 vr 23 9.5) 41.2 s. 3 4%2) 38.6 1} 40. 4 
| 
PeUMMOS. .. cos Lb.. Lie paseo 7 | A604 19:58:32 21 8 i 268i 8 2 
Raisins . ae Lb... %.U | IX. S } i ri ih, 4 16. 5 ] 2 ii. Ss 16. 7 ? e 
2 ' “a a Ff = 
bananas . Laz rr. O1 Sd > | dh. « | ia ae te 4 } ‘) 6} 39 
CeO. scan wases iene i) OZ. 66} ord | 4L2 ) 48.1 16.9 | ol. 3 | 2) Si.3 16.0 } 3S 
| I 
1 15-16 ounce can, 2 Duked weilg s $-ouUNnCM pa 
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AVERAG RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTIC] 


Feb.,! Mar.,| Feb., Mar., Feb.,) Mar.,! Feb., Mar., | Fe! 
1919 1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 1919. | 1914 








Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts.’ Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts ( 
Sirloin steak ........ ~ Lb 42.1 | 36.3 | 581] 61.1 6 | 35.2 | 65.6 | 65.5 
Kound steal : re Lt L32is.oa 49, 7 53. 0 1.6 i 33. I mo + 41.8 
Rib roas . 5 1.t 26.3 ye +S 5. 9.9 | 31.6 12.5 :Z. 3 a 4 
Chuek roast , ; i] 24.4 m9 9.3 30.2 | 23.9 | 25.4 | 36.5 36.3 ] 
Plate beef....... ae So a Pe eS ee heat eee) een eee 2 

i 

Pork chops... Lb 83. 1 B.D $6.6 | 37.6 41.1 41.2 HS 39. 6 ) 
Bacon, sliced. Lb 7.9 | 56.8 | 52.4 | 52.1 | 57.3 | 5811527) 521 | 501 
Ham, sliced Lb 54.6 0 D4.8 | 54.2 4.9 4160956 | j 
Lamb. oe Lt ) 37.0 1 a8. 2 t) 3k. 7 *_ + ) 1 
ea Lt 4.0 os. 4 | 44.0 4() $1.8 vo 4.) £ 
BeIMO., CANNEd............000 Lb...| 30.5 | 30.3 | 29.9 | 29.3 | 32.7 | 36.1 | 35.2 | 35.6 | 28.4 
Milk, fresh Qt 11.9 | 11.9 | 16.0 1)16.0 15.5 | 14.7 | 16.4 | 16.5 } ] 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened 1S.0 | 16.0 | 15.9 | 15.8 | 16.1 {| 15.0 | 16.3 ) 15.9 | 1 
Butter ; 1 Lo I4.1 | 64.8 | 60.2! 66.8 56.2 | 68.3 3 1 64.7 | 61.7 
Oleomargarine............ .| Lb 39.9 | 39.6 | 39.0 ! 39.2 41 40.7 | 36.9 | 36.6 | 40.4 
Nut margarine Lb 36.3 mo. 9 | 35.6 | 33.4 : 28:0 | 36.5 1 33. 33.8 7.8 
Cheese " i HILO L,Y 1.9 12.0 12.8 10. 2 HH), 4 +s ? i 
oo! ae icles ; Lb 32. 1 4.3 | 31.9 | 34.9 | 34.2 | 34.5 2.4 | 34.4 
Criseo...... [ ne Ss fn 3.6 3. 5. 7 55.2 ay x 
Eggs, strictly fresh Doz..; 40.0 | 44.1 | 62.6 | 59.1 49.8 | 45.9 | 69.9 | 60.5 49 
read... ..<ecexc. Lb 10. 0 10.0 10 1 ) 9.8 | 9 1 ) 10 
Flou Se. Aaa Lb 7 1.VU 6. 4 t Hh. oO 6.9 ( hs 
Corn meal. eg Ba ae LD... 6.0 9 6.6 6. 0 ao 7.4 » Ss 
Corn flakes. ? ae : ‘ 14.9 | 14.9 ine 14.1 14.7 14.6 ] ) 14.2 14.4 
Se (4 20.2 | 2.4 | 23.1 | 24.6 28.9 | 28.2 | 24. 24. 24.8 
Se ree Lb 14.0 14.9 14.0 13.9 H 13.6 14.7 
Beans, nav. Lb 3. 8 13.0; 1 } l L | ae L1.1 12 I 
Potatoes. Lb a | 2 ye 3 2.2 2 4 
0S EE Se a ee Lb. 1.6 6.4 $. ] 6.4 5 ) , 2 


I nee eee ee BP .2| Sea | BaF 2.5} 3.1 4.7 1.7 3. 7) 





Beans, baked... LY. 0 | 21.9 | 22.0 ; 2 24.4 | 17.6 . 
Corn, canned.......... ats asd glans Line | 14.0 | 21.6 | 21.9 | 20.8 | 22.3.1 19.4 21) 
re ere | (4) c.0 | 18.9 | 19.9 | 20.4 | 21.0 | 21.7.1 19.7 | 199° | 21.2 
Tomatoes, canned............... | (°) 16. 1 16.3 | 20.6 | 21.7 i8.6 20.3 / Is Ls 18.2 
pugar, wrammiated .4......5..5.6. L®D...| BE.1. | 21.1} 16.5: | 10:4 | 30.8 |. 10 10. ¢ 10.5 | 1 
ease a St apa ates Lb 71.4 | 71.8 | 64.7 | 63.6 | 62.3 | 61.1 | 62 63. 4 x 
MI Sn Cao nae gh awl germdee | Lb...| 36.2 | 35.9 | 37.5 | 38.3 | 38.0 | 39.7 | 40.0 | 41.2 | 35.5 | 3 
| j | | 
TE EE Lae PRETO | Lb...) 21.0 22.6 | 20.3 | 20.5 | 14.8 | 15.2 | 20.1 | 21.4 | 18.9 
SE | Lb...) 16.8 | 17.6 | 15.2 | 15.3 | 15.6 | 15.3] 15.5 | 15.6 | 16.1 
ES ee ee Doz... 69.6 610.0 | 35.0 | 37.5 | 43.5 | 45.0 1 35.0 8.0) 41.5 
Dic ckG mk swccatne eeemeeem Doz..| 47.5 | 48.2 | 55.4 | 61.3 | ao.o | 57.5 2,2 99. 3 14.6 





1 15-16 ounce can. 2 Baked weight. 3 8ounce package. 
& B 
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D FOR FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1919, FOR 31 CITIES—Concluded. 











—— , , 
. . | . , . | Pal ake City . i 
chester, N. %. + Bs Paul, Minn. | it os a ALY Scranton, I’a. Springfield, Ill. 
| tual 
| 
| | | | 
Mar., | Feb., Mar., Feb., Mar., Feb., Mar., Feb., Mar., 
| 1919, | 1919. 1919. | 1919. |; 1919. 1919, 1919. 1G1y, 1919, 
| | 
Cis. Cts. Cts. | Cts Cts. Cis Cts (7 (? 
9 39.5 4H). 4 236.9 | 34.1] va inf Ae | a 
37.5 31.9 33.5 | 32:7 34.3 42.3 43.2 33.1 35.0 
32. 2 $2.7 | 29.2 3 27.9 ”y 7 2% 0) 62 ” © ox. 5 
29. § 30.1 25.0 26.7 | 24.0 26.1 31.8 52 24.9 20.0 
- 22.3 Ls. 6 19.2] 18.7 20.1 22.8 22. § 20.4 22.1 
ae | 38.3 2.0 35.4 40.5 39.5 39.8 39.4 34.3 35.9 
t 45.6 53.3 53.9 | 60.0 5a. 5 60.0 57.3 53 53.3 
a. % 51.9 02.9 52.9 | 52.3 525 5S 1 $9.7 
7 36. & 29. 32.0 32.8 32. 6 40.3 42.2 35.4 35.0 
i 14.3 33.7 36.3 | 35.7 36.6 45.1 45.3 32. | 25.9 
| 
) 30. 4 | 31.5 | y Mee § 33.3 32.2 2.9 { 32.5 
\ 13.5 13.0 13. ( te ARS (2.5 14.0 l 1 i 4 
in. & 15.2 14.9 | 14.9 1H. 14.9 15.2 15.4 i 17.3 
f 05.5 51.9 | t ) { 6.3 6.4 02.1 6.0 65.9 
s 40.9 57 gy | be l 40. ( a ~ 4 . 4 4 2 9.7 
33.9 33.9 | 33.1 0.3 9 4 gr 2 he 24 2 
} 10.8 38.0 | 36.9 38.3 3 1. 4 4{) L.0 40.4 
2 32.8 i ey 34.0 34.5 ' 9.3 23 4 , 5 
> 32.8 34.3 | 34.1 6.1} 2 2 4 | 35 
1.3 51.6 41.4 | 42.1 48.1 | &.8 0 l 2.0 4 
| | 
J { 9.9 | 8.6 RS 16.0 } 19.0 10 10. { ] f 10.0 
6.6 | 6.3 6.5 5. ¢ t “0 H.4 ‘ 6.6 
6.3 6.4 6.0 5.8 7.5 ” 4 6.4 Gs &1 
13.7 | 14.8 14.9 14.8 14.8 14.1 14 14.7 14.7 
24.3 24.4 | 25.8 25.4 25.7 26.0 24.7 24.8 26. § 26.4 


0 | 4.0 3. 
{ 2 3 .8 " 1, | 9.4 | 
2 2.4 2.1 2:1 2: 2.0 i 2. 9 2 
i 5.7 re 4.6 4.t 0.9 4. ? 6.4 
| 
) 4.0 | 3.5 4.4 5.2 3.6 | 1.1 4.2 4.8 
1.4 16.2 20.2 19.8 20.4 17.9 16.5 | 16.2 19.3 19 
21.4 9 17.6 | 18.3 | 18.0 20.3 19. ¢ 17.6 it. 7 
19.2 19.3 16.8 16.7 17.9 | 18.0 18, 1 7.8 18.0 17.4 





17. 
| 
19.7 | 18.6 18.8 16.5 15.7 | 16.6 18.9 | 7:8 17. 17.3 
10.4 10.3 11.1 i.3 11.4 1.1 10.6 | 10.3 10.9 10.9 
61.1 60.8 58.3 59.5 OS, 68.0 64.6 | 64.2 SH. 0 w1.1 
34.4 } 34.9 36.3 | 36.3 $U.4 42.5 0.9 } 30.5 v.93 37.0 


| 
i 
20.7 | 17. 
| 
| 





— 
=> 
' 
ie | 
— bot 
t ~) 
NO 
— net 
BD -J + dO 
Tr 
— ht 
o> WH 
— 
t ) 
~ Ff > 








2,2 20.8 19. 4 | 21.0 17.5 18.6 19.5 19.4 18.6 | 19.8 

15.1 15.2 | 15.4 15.6 15.2 15.2 14.7 14.8 Ly. 2 18.0 

s 40.5 40.0 50.0 45.7 44.3 “1s 24 4 0) 10.0 

17.3 53.1 45.4 51.4 48. is. 45.9 19.9 40 72. 0 
4 28-ounce package. 5 No. 2 can. 6 Per pound. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES UN THE UNITE STATE: 
TO MARCH, 1919. 


: : ;, . , , ° : 
A strong reaction took place in the trend of wholesale Drices ] 


1 


United States during March. the bureau's weighted index nu 


rising to 2O0, as compared with 197 for Fel ruary. Decided chat 


¢ 


occurred in several of thie comanedity YrOUps, the madex for 
fr 


products mcreasine from 215 to 225, food, ete... from 193 to 200, 


articles classed as muscellaneous from P07 to ZIS. \ smaller Li 1"¢ 


] 
¢ 


was shown for lumber and buildine materinis. On the ot 
j ] : 


! > y . — a . ye) Jif j . 4 } , j 
cloths Q@lid Ciotiung dropped irom 220 to 214, and metals and 


products from iDs tO ISt. Simatlier decreases were reottered 
4 


_¢ 14 a . , — 
FPOUps OF fueiand Gehting and « henucals and drugs, While lio ¢! 


occurred in the group of house-lurhishing 
, ! : p ] , | ar ] } 
Among the {pol tant articies Whose w holesale yrice aVeracgved f 

° } 


e ' } rs } } ? j 
in Mareh than a kebruary were Tlaxseed, Darley, cornu, oat- 


| " P | | 14 
wheat, Nav, cattie, Does, sheep, poultry, topacce, Dutter, che 
] 1Y : PERS se oo : , -_ 
cotiee, rve fiour, wheat flour, fruits, eiueose, lard, corn meal, dba 
7 7 ’ ’ 
Dee hem aby Mwutto CaAVDoOALe Peay iL] { Lh} Lidia il 
a 4 >. |) . } oan | 
Ol, POP, . tL WHISK reat : MCWiIsS, Hilikh, OLCOTMAPLAPL 
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» 1 raids . ¢4é 4 +f } 4 hd i] a, . , ’ . 
creused from 142 to 165, that of house-furnishing cr rods, W iiie 
halt o7 limited 3 har af tahl inl ’ 
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wool textiles, coal, coke, copper, pig iron, steel, and spelter. On 
other hand, some articles, as cattle, hogs, sheep, bacon, lard, mu 
wheat, wheat flour, corn, barley, and leather increased in price dur 
the quarter. A few articles, as beef, rice, sugar, hides, pig tin, 
lead, and petroleum, showed practically no change in price. 

Comparing prices in January with those at the beginning of 
it is seen that a number of commodities were much higher. ( 
spicuous examples of these are cattle, beef, hogs, hams, butter, m 
sugar, shoes, and coal. Decreases between these two dates are sh 
for sheep, mutton, corn, oats, rye, rve flour, barley, potatoes, cott: 
eotton yarn, wool, worsted varn, hides, coke, copper, pig iron, st 
pig tin, and pig tead. 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND IN CERTAIN M 

1918 AND 1919, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913. 


AVERAGE MONEY PRICES. 


Jul 1918 
Article. Unit. 1°} 
1O14 1OL5 l ra) LO17 Jar Apr T:>] On Tx ¢ 
FOODSTUFES. 
(a) Animal. 
g 3 zg x g g 3 z z = s 
Cattle, good to 100]bs..! 8.507 9.219 9.213 9.985 12. 56013. 113 15.175 17.625 17.856 18. 413.18. 4¢ 
choice steers. 
Beef, fresh, good i? eee s130, 335 ~idZ) 141 164 eRe | ae . 242 » 240 
native steers. 
Beef, salt, extra Bbl.... 18.923 17. 250 17.500 18. 250.30. 500 31. 590 31. 900 34. 875 35. 500 35. 500 
mess. 
Hogs, heavy.....-' 100 Ibs..; 8.365 8.769 7.281 9, 825:15. 460.16. 300 17,150.17. 720.17.85 . 
3acon,shortclear. Lh..... et] wheal «SEs 157 248: .293 .271 276 2st 2 
sides. } 
Hams, smoked, | Lb..... —260| 277; 261 190 2410) .29 308 .303 31) 
loose. | 
Lard, prime, con-| Lb..... sac] «ave, ,OB1; .931;. . 201i -.25 ae. oe . 2b 238 2 
tract. i 
Pork, salt, mess..! Bbl....!22. 471 23.625 18 50 27. 167 42. 250/50. 409 53. 200 48. 500 42. 50050. 375/49. ¢ 
Sheep, le 100 lbs 4. 6S, 4. 53S 119 6.545 8. 6% ' 114 l dod 1 } q 460 » 5 Ti 
Mutton, dressed ..| Lb .... : 163 005 109 131; .14 .192 24 20 8h 3 
sutter,creamery,| Lb..... 310; 27 .261; .276) .376) .487] .415| .432) .554] .618 
extra. i | 
Eggs, fresh, firsts..| Doz... .} . 226} .187| .169' .293) .318 .557| .330; .374] .497] .5791 
ESS SOL ae |; .035; .030' .030; .031; .050) .OSL} .059 .054) .082) .09] 
| | 
(b) Vegetable. 
Wheat, No. 1, | Bu..... | .874, .897 1.390 1.170 2.582 2.170) 2.170 2.170 2.216 2.223 2.2 
northern. | 
Wheat flour, | Bbl...-| 4.584 4.594 7.031) 6.109 12. 750 110.085.19, 985 110.702 110.210 10. 275 10.5 
standard patent. | | | 
Corn, No. 2,mixed.! Bu.....! .625| .710' .783) .808; 2.044) 1.775) 1.665) 1.665) 1.385) 1.401] 1.29 
Corm meal. ...<. 100 Ibs..] 1.599) 1.780 1.750) 1.982) 4.880 4.835) 5.350) 4. %25) 3.370) 3.150 2.83% 
Oats, standard,in; Bu..... | .3/6] .369 .529) .405) .764; .799) .872) .765) .693) .653] .57S 
store. | } | 
Rye, OS ee ee } .636) .618 1.036) . 966) 2.226 1.915, 2.648 1.705) 1.625) 1.613! 1. 
Rye flour ean ide rae 3) i es 468) 3.075 5.533) 5.03511. 417 10. 356'13. 687,10. 500) 9.169 8.738) 8.1 
Barley, fair to | Bu.....| .625) .533 .743] .746) 1.301; 1.534) 1.722) 1.125 N57 vt 
good malting. | | | | 
Rice, Honduras,’ Lb..... | .051) .054 .049) .045) .070 .079! .O87! .094) .091) .091 
head. | | | 
Potatoes, white...) Bu..... | -_ 1.206 .444) .863) 2.375 1.272) .687) 1.035) .993 1.084] 1.001 
Sugar, granulated.. Lb.....| 043] .042) .058) .0751 .075) = .074) 2073 O74 O88 .088) .( 


1 Standard war flour. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 
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HER GOODS. 
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ton yarn, 
ied, 10/1. 
eting, brown, 


nperell. 

hed muslin, 
ale. 

1/4 and 3/8 
. scoured. 
d yarn, 


vorsted suit- 
: 16-02. 
m serge, all- 
}, 50-in. 
packers’ 
y native 
ee TS 


her, chrome 


ther, sole, oak. 


es, men’s, 
wodvear welt, 
icalf.blucher. 
Shoes, women's, 
wdvear welt, 
netal, but- 


MINERAL AND 
AL PRODUCT 


Coal, anthracite, 
estnut. 
Coul, bituminous, 


in of mine. 
furnace, 


ke 
prompt. 

Copper, electro- 
ly ie 

Copper wire, bare, 
VU “ 


gy iron, Besse- 
mer 


Steel billets... 


Tin plate, domes- 


letroleum, 
fined, 
white. 

Gasoline, motor. . 


re- 
water- 


1918 AND 1919, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 
AVERAGE MONEY PRICES—Con luded, 
July 1918 
Un 1915 7 
1914! 1915 1916 | 1917; Jan. Apr. | July. O 
2 ae €(). 125 $0. 131 $0. 092 $0. 130/$0. 261 $0. 324 $0. 317 $0. 312 $ 
Lb. 24 915, .160 .253 150) . 53K lt 641 
\ fo .073, .070' .060 .O078 140 71 240 ) 
. OS? Os 075 OSS 1) . 180 230 0) 
LD... 17 1 144 oy) 686) 1.200) 1.455 1. 456 $37! 1 
Lb. | Fee 50 ~850) 1.100! 1. €00° 2.000 2 150 2.150 2 
Yd 1.382, 1.328 1.508; 2.000 3.250 4.065 4.275 4. 400 
Yd 563 0) 530 10) 1.176! 1.308 1.308 1.470 1 
Lb. 184 {94 258 970 530) 28 972 324 
Sq. ft... 270 97 930, . 460) .540 2530 550 640 
ae. $49 {75 195 635 815!) . 830 SW) R30 
Pair....) 3.113 3.150 3.250) 3.750) 4.790 4.750 5.000 5.645. 6. 
Pair 9.175 2.260 2.350, 2.750) 3.500, 3. 500 3.500 4.500 4 
2.240 1Ds - 213! 5 241! 5.200) 5 07; 3.9 6. 600 6.370 6.693 7 
2,000 Ibs. 2.200 2.200 2.200 2.200) 5.000 3 600 3.600 4.100 4 
2.000 lbs. 2.538 2.000 2.750 2.750)15.000 6.000 ¢ ooo 6.000 ¢ 
Lb 137 134 Loy D5 318 235 235 255 
Lb 167 148. 210 25 38 63. 263, +. 283 
9.240 [bs.'17. 133 14. 900 14. 950 21. 950 37. 400 37. 250 ob. 150 36. 600.36 
2.240 Ibs.'25. 789 19. 000 21. 580 41. 000 100.000 47. 500 47. 500 47. 500 47 
100 Ibs..| 3.558! 3.350 3.175 5.875 12.000: 7.750 7.750 7.700) 7 
Ys 449 311.391, .389 .620) .842; .SS80 932 
Lb. O44 039 O58 O69 .114 OOS O70 .OS0 
Lb. O58 051 220 113. .093 O79 O70 . O87 
Bid. > 450) 1.750 1.350 2.600 3.100) 3.750 4.000 4. 000 { 
, Sh <= 123 120 .120 .120 120 LO 16s). 171 
Gal. . 16S 140 120, .240 .240 240 240 . 241 
1 No quotation. 
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209 1s 186 
. 200 1.091 1. 200 
750 1.700 1.500 
3.150 3.150 

642 1.642, 1.054 
IQ) RY 7 
~ob60 . oS? OSO 
TS5 815] JS15 
500 6.500. 6. 500 
$850 4.850, 4.850 
8 050 8.050 &. 004 
1.100 4.000 4.000 
5.781 5.219) 4. 409 
204; .1é 151 
IK 5 174 

4 igh) >. tt 2 538 
, 500 48. 500 $2. 250 
7.4390 7.000 7.263 
715 724 725 
O56 Ot O52 
O74 067 OHS 

4 OOO 4.000 4.000 
75, . 179 Isl 
245 24 245 








RELATIVE PRICES 
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GOODS 
tton ny SAA? - 
{ o1ron, 1 land, middling... M Z ‘ , 
Cotton yarn, carded, 10 L... V7.3} 72.4) 114.5, 208.6) 242 2 } d 2 
Sheeting, brown Pepp el] 1 5.9 R92 DPD 1m 19 2 R | ¢ 
sleached muslin, Lonsdale . 10) 103.7) 91.5) 107.3; 195.1; 219 | SOF. 9 1.9) 2 2 
Wool. t to 2 grades. scoured y a Sar 49S 8 345 GS < ge 9 254.8 
Worsted yarn, 2/32s......--. OO SS.7) 109.4) 141.6, 200.4 2 ij 2 ‘ 
‘ | 
Clay wor ed susti if | 
ounce. ewes . “ 4) moa) Too. J ai 2 2 24. 1 : 2 
Storm « , z ] | 
N m ° , 4 
inch z * ‘ Ky . 4 m4 ois Q ) > oi »~ ) 
Hides, packers, h +X " | 
CLIVE SUOOTSE...ccecceve eeees 1H) 05. 4) 140. 2) 14h. 3 } LsA.o iyi ij itp ) fog 
| 
Leat her, chrome calf...... WM) 101.9) 103 170. 4) 2 4 / 237.0} 2 2 
Leathev, ee 100; "105.8; 110.2; 141.4, 1s 84.9) 1.38.2) IS4. 9) 21k. 0; J 
Shoes, men’s, Good T | 
welt, vici calf, blu ‘ 1} ol. 2 1}ip4. 4 ] ) ) whe ~ us 2 





‘s, Women’s, Goodyear 
welt, gun metal, button. - 100 


MINERAL AND METAL 











PRODUCTS. | | 
Coal, anthracite, chestnut. MH), tS. 1.9 3.7, Ul. 7) 124.2, 119.9 0 ] . | 
Coal, bituminous, run ol 
SI ee eae Seaticlnsaai 100, 100.0; 100.0 100.0 227.3, 162.7, 162.7; 86.4 186.4, Isb.4 
+ ' ' 
it) 70 69.0 108.4 J9L.O 2356.4 Zob 736.4 236.4, 227.8 BW 
{ {| 19H.8 ER Q > 5! 140.7) 149.7 > 4! 165. ¢ 1-90 QO Ile 
iy) XS. fh 12 1945.6 AV, 4 BY > | a ‘) 17 7 136.5 |? ] 
(M) R70 7 4 ] 17.4 {} G§) 213.6) 196 l 
Ww) d 82.9) 159 87.8) 184.2 4 is4. 2) 184.2) 168 j 
1(\) 4.2 SO j ] PA | % QS! 21 ‘ r} S! DOO.) & 
100, 69.3) S7. 1) 86.6) 138 Isp. 0 4 207.6) Li Lod J 
Oo SS. 6) 131.8 156.8 259.1 15.4 5 }590 | 1 Qi I l i” ’ 
{¢}) . Q 31 194.8 160 136.2) 120. 7) Ll 16H. O 127. ¢ ] 
Petroleum, C1! 1d Sel dat al ir tv) 71.4 55.1, 106. 1 196. 5} 153.1) It lt ib ] l 
Petroleum, reflned, water 
white 1M) 74 QT. ¢ 7 .¢ 97.6) 130.1) 136. ¢ 9 7 149 149 14 
Gasoline, motor.....-. i{K}, SS ) i1.4 a. 4 2.9 i , 145.8 145.38 
i Standard war flo NO ¢ vation 
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into a number of items in order to show as specifically as possih! 
just what articles were purchased. 

The summary table on pages 150 to 165 shows the results of ¢! 
investigation for 22 cities in the Atlantic coast States. The peri 
covered by the investigation in these cities varied from the vear end 
ing July 31 to the year ending November 30, 1918. 

In addition to giving the average number of persons per famil 
in each group of families, the table shows the average “‘equivalent 
number of adult males’? per family. This number is based on tli 
sex and age of the members of the family and the number of wecks 
each person was in the family during the year. Careful studies anid 
comparisons of food consumption have led to the following assump- 
tion: That, as a rule, using the food consumed by an adult male 
(one 15 years of age or over) as a basis, the following table may hi 





constructed: 


ee = 1.00 
Adult temale............ = . 90 
| Child 11 to 14 years... .. = .90 
| Child 7 to 10 years....... = . 7 
Child 4 to 6 i: ee = .40 
| Child 3 years or under... = 15 


With these figures to represent the food consumption in one year 
by the different members of a family, respectively, and taking into 
consideration the number of weeks each member of the family was 
in the home, the number of equivalent adult males has been com- 
puted and entered in the table, and thus the different families and 
groups of families can be reduced to the same basis for the purpose 
of comparing the expenditures for food. No system has been devised 
by which satisfactory comparisons between families can be made 
with reference to expenditures other than for food, although probably 
comparisons on the above basis would be about as accurate as any 
that could be made. 

The other columns of the table are self-explanatory. 

There is a noticeable agreement in the per cent of expenditure for 
the several groups of items respectively between the several cities. 
As between income groups the actual amount spent for food increased 
with the income, while as a rule, the per cent of expenditure devoted 
to food decreased with the increase of income. The per cent expended 
for clothing clearly increased with the income, while miscellaneous 
expenditures, which include insurance, church, religious and labor 
organizations, gifts to charity, street-car fares, movies, payments on 
account of illness, and all other expenses not provided for in any of 
the specific groups named, increased with the income, but not with 
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166 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
PRICE CHANGES IN SHIPBUILDING CENTERS. 


Continuing reports of changes in retail prices in connection with 
cost of living in shipbuilding centers as given in former numbers 
the Monruiy Laspor Review,' the following table shows incres 
during the period from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, for 18 shipbuildi 
centers on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, and on the Gi 
Lakes. 

Taking the prices for December, 1914, as a base, the table shows ¢ 
per cent of increase in December of each of the ensuing vears, in pric 


of the various FrOups of items entering inio the usual family budge 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1915, 1916, 1917, AND 
OVER THE PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1914 


> 4 
ie ) 
}] ) vr) } . 
Item of expenditure. ' bs ioe ats 191 , 
] 1- i n 1- Dacem-, DP ace ecen ) 
) i> > b } 
14 14 r] 14 ~ | ; d}¢ ‘ty 
Food s 19,8 S7 3 Ss. 0 } 
Clothin | 
| i 
Male..... 1. OF ra) ‘ 31.45 | Ss ri 6. OH 5 { 1 | 
Female 3. 21 48 34.15 89,57 qe at ‘ 9 
T ta “. ; ri =i < % 
TS” eee 2 eee : 4 61 2,36) 2.48 a .O7 Or | ” 
Fuel and light... i 1.39 28.85 67. 69 1.12 10. ; 29, 2] 
Furniture and furnishing . 24 20, 4 13.49 | 110.83 8. 40 26. 3] ‘ 
Miscellaneous..... ; $2 13, 83 34.95 65, 53 3 
JO 1 oS a ae es r. 42 83 37.96 | 72.38 Ls oe i2 








| j 
~ | - 
ne 5 | S| 85.99 | 44 Is. 4.41 | 
" i 
Clothing | 
Male ‘ ). 32 | 1.40 | 126.39 | ) » 1d { 
Femal 4.87 24.74 7; Ga 29 5 4 x) {0 13) | 
' 
G = . ee oe ane = dil - 
Eee 1.82) 2 |} 54.21 | 131.25 V} 16.03 | 
Housing et J ) 1,05 ] >. tn3 f. 47 a »Q 79? ¢ y | 
4 “= @e see eeeene - . | - ‘ _- C= as 
Fuel and light. .... : tM 10.98 | 19.92 15. 47 1.8] ri 21. 54 
Furniture and furnishings... : 8. 43 27. 60 5H. 47 | 126. 51 t 19. 87 19.84 
g t 
Miscellaneous........... 1.07 14.91 44.68) 70.0 1.19 14 81} 
MIP ROOMMNS. 2 ass 1. 97 i4, 91 44.68; 78.79] 1.19 14 ‘ 
Jacres 
1 MONTHLY REVIEW, March, April, June, 1918; MONTHLY Lasork REviEw, August, Septem 


Novemb ar, 1918. 
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OF INCREASE IN KR] \] hi ie ) Mit 1 N68 1 \ » tats 
O\ ER J HE PRI ES IN DEC] Mi) R. 1Yul4 Cout imued 
BALTIMORE, MD NORFOLE, VA 
¢ r ¢¢ t ‘ ) ry ‘ 
J Decemb } ) 
liem of expendiiure, — 
Decem- Decem Decem- Decer 1) im ay Cen Decem-. 
ter eT bel ber ‘ tv by 
19 Lat 1917 19] lois, | 
(ys , 27 1 Ww) ~ “ ~ } 
‘ ~~ { ye 7 17. 41 
emale - } 25 ) { ; ‘] 8 
-e 1 => (7 107.72 . z x 4 S| 
x , R85 >t) j x ri ~ a) 
] rhit ) 14 5 54 { - 2 
, | urnishing > >] of ny 60, 79 ; ‘ « ~ » 10 if 
j wous. rf 8.5] 1.27 s 7%. 75 
erm i ‘ ) ; 
SAVANNAH, GA JACKSONVILLE. FLA 
) j _ +) ) ’ Aa) 17 
» ‘ mn) ’ (y ] 4 § 
‘ i) 2 51 | 128 i ( ) 12 ) 
6 2 ) ‘ | 4 ] i7 
, ” x7 N Ls x) 
ht 0 65 | 21.1 ) . 55. 19 
e and furnishin { 12.7 A) t 2S. € f 126. 17 
fat ul 21 l 9 } 4 t { I 14 q tH) ) 
\ eins ! 159 ) s,6 ie ] t TY. 88 
MOBILE, ALA. HOUSTON, Tz} 
i. d4 | 5 “ ~ 3 
- ‘ 139 99 
i ‘ he , ‘ t i ‘ 
lule ? 2 2 92 as } 117.33 
Total 9 | S “ Ss. 76 be "0 2? bb 2. 4 ] ; 1% 4 
Ae 1. 86 4 ) i iO; tf 7 2 I | 
nd light } 8. 40 37.911 $7.41; SH 8, 28 22 4 ) 
t e and furnishings 107 15. 29 42.706 1 LOS, 34 6.12 ag, ¢ 62 1] 3 
) LUN@OUS..... {) + 13. 82 j ) 42 < IQ H i? {47 4 6 r 
we REA ee A pan) i0 l ed 15. 1¢ 4 i ou | ) re } 
. 
LOS ANGELES. CALIF SAN FRANCISCO AND 
a mn = — me OAKLAND, CALIF. 
J Ss i. 49 0. 41 {| f 7 { 16 cS OW) 75 
( ) g 
TRE ee aoe ae ee Pee | 10.3 $1.85 10 ’ 2.14 14,45 { ’ ] 19 
PORES ine cndtnneadacess 0 18.36 48,29) 1 ‘i 2s 14.53 | 45.0 m5 
WN ae hiacwsice bb dncae sees 2.78 | 14,28 02 | 100 2.46] 14,48 108, 06 
ti iv? oS 2. a4 oF | } jot 2 i4 a 
i kun nd light . 36 ) { | Ww | 1s ty |} i} j ri 14 yi) } 
| . : . : 
)Urmiure and furnishings...... 6, 28 23.09 | 56. 43 | 11S. 49 | » IO 21.1 S21} 10 : 
‘ | , d “ 
Mi ellaneous SN ae tines ok Wh ag thvek tates lal ado i 11,48 4. 68 a, ch? A? O83} it i) & 39 oh ? 
Allitems 11.93 7, 62 BX BRN | 66 wi) Bf x 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1915, 1916, 1917, AN 
OVER THE PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1914—Continued 





PORTLAND, OREG. SEATTLE, WASH 
Per cent of increase above Per cent of increase 4 
’ December. 19 a ecembe ( il 
Items of expenditure. ecember, 1914, in December, 1914, in 
| 
Decem- Decem- Decem-! Decem- Decem- Decem- Decem 
} ber, ber, ber, ber. be r, ber, bye a 
| 1915. 1916. 1917. 191s. 1915, 1916 1917. 
| 
aa ‘ ae ieee | : a 
Food pis cae wee eee 3, $1 9.73 $2.17 | 73. 89 2.49 8, 46 oS, 69 
Clothing: | 
Male..... OL Ripe aN 3.44! 16.75 44.30 99, 54 19 10, 87 34, 81 
Female. Wie Ses A ene ‘ —- 2. 60 14.71 44.47 93. 52 1. &5 11.72 37.9 


RE Se ko oo detsesvatacit, mee 1875 14.38 | 96.59 wt 11:33 36. 44 


re Paice wakes 10. 91 19. 55 22. 16 12. 28 12.42 15. 41 BG 
Fuel and light ‘ . 96 3. 44 20.24 | 30.85 19 2.9 23.8 
Furniture and furnishings Sa ee 2. 87 18. 02 54.47 | 109. 01 8. 52 27. 52. 29 
Miscellaneous......... Swans sole 3. 05 6.14 31. 23 7.91 1. 02 7. 40 1. US 

SUG SUGUNG so incccuscwes «es tacwwel ~ ieee 6. 14 31, 23 605. 50 1.02 7.40 31. US 





PE TN ee kar eG sia tld alack Ga’ ole 0s 2.60 23. wb 3. 42 83. 44 1, 0, 2t 169 
Clothing 

Mate s ] t 3 51. 01 137. 0 1. 70 19 {¢ ) 

Female 6.15 Zh. on 0, 03 141.29 is ) t 
. |) is wae 7.48 24. 21 50.58 | 138. 91 2 on 1S. SO it 

Be ee a eae ea 1, 0S 210 1. 36 2. Do 2. OS 1c. 52 32 
Fuel and light "7 ee gee . 93 6. 64 19. 34 37. 06 | 162) 9.94 30, 20 
Furniture and furnishin Shiny ek } 5.91 19. 96 17.45 108.89 &. 73 24. 50 0. 4 
eS SE 3. O1 19. 5] 41.78 58. 72 l an 2 i0,s 
RNIN 2k dS pawvak sean Ol 19. 51 41.78 74.14 l 22. 2 {9,8 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
} 
| 
Food rrr rT ere LT eR TTP Te 1.43 26. 4 t ) 2 4 } O4 
lo hit - 

LS ae ree eee eee a 1.60 17. 43 412.85 | 102.7 9. 11 1. O Lae 
Se ee 2. 36 18. 57 44.65 | 102.38 S. 70 27. 92 
gt OE eg et 1. 96 17. 97 13. 71 102 S 29. 538 ‘ 

EEG. aa CORED: 333 . 92 11. 29 i6. 49 1.1 1.70 8) | 
UN os i kw nado cox ces . 30 10.04 | 26.80 51. 94 1.30 9. 30 233 
Furniture and furnishings.-........... 1.72 19, 67 17.84 | 102, 44 7.05 24.1 50. 1 
NN Se aca paaddekbee 1, 42 19.10 412. 93 04.0% ) 24, 33 rl. 1 
DORIS el ccidisti as .s.0:0500aaun 1.42) 19.10} 42.93 | 72.50 5 24, 3% ! J 
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INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY PROF, WILLIAM F. OGBURN. 


The results of the investigation of the Working Classes Cost of 
Living Committee ' for Great Britain appointed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer have been published, showing the increase in the cost 
of living from July, 1914, to June, 1918. The most general statement 
of their conclusions is that the cost of living has increased over this 
period 7d per cent. Allowing for roughness and approximation, this 
increase in the cost of living is placed at not more than 80 per cent 
nor less than 68 per cent. Broken up into classes of expenditure the 

creases have been, for food, 90 per cent; for fuel and light, 79 per 
cent; for rent, 2.5 per cent; for fares, 20 per cent; for clothing, 95 
per cent; for cleaning materials, matches, candles, etc., 114 per cent; 
and for insurance, no increase. 

The figures for the increase in the cost of living in the United States 
are not strictly comparable with these British figures, as will be shown 
in the following paragraphs. Broken up into classes of expenditure 

he following increases occurred over this period: Food, 60 per cent; 
clothing, 82 per cent; fuel and light, 39 per cent; furniture, 92 
cent; and rent, 11 per cent. 

A comparison of the American estimates with the British estimates 


indicate that by June, 1918, the cost of living had risen somewhat 


per 


more in Great Britain than in the United States, and that with the 
exception of rent the greater increase Was true of all classes of ex- 
penditure, The lower housing figure in Great Britain may be due 
to the fact that there was legal prohibition against raising rents, 
except as taxes were increased. In comparing these two rates of 
increase in the two countries it is well to remember that perhaps the 
increase in the cost of living started earlier in Great Britain than in 
America. It is also to be noted that transportation and insurance 
are included in the British estimate and not in the American, and 
that the British figures are from July, 1914, while the American 
figures are from January, 1914. The most probable basis of incom- 
parability lies in the fact that the American figures represent the cost 
of living as measured by the increase in prices, weighted according 
to their importance in the family budget, whereas the British figures 
hot only represent the change in prices but include also a second 
factor, namely, the change in the nature of the standard of living. 
The American figures were determined by pricing a list of commodi- 
ties in 1914 and again in 1918, and by computing a weighted average 





' Great Britain. Working Classes Cost of Living Committee, 1918. London, 1918. 28 pp. Cd. 8980. 
Price, 3d. 
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- F) bie _ . 
percent increase. The British report presents a working-class Cost-of- 





living budget im 1914 and another working-class cost-of-living budge! 
in 1918. A percentage increase of the 1918 budget over the 1914 
budget is computed, the significant fact being that the budget im 1918 
does not include the sume class of commodities nor the same amount , 
of consumption of particular commodities as does the 1914 budget 
[In other words, in Great Britain the war has changed substantially, 
over the four-vear period, the nature of the standard of living. Les 
butter, sugar, eggs, and cheese are consumed and more margarine, 
cereals, and potatoes. Similarly, there has been a distinet change 
in the quality of clothing. The British figures for the cost of living 
therefore represent two things: One, the change in price level: the 
other, the change in the quality of the standard of living. The Amer 





can figures represent only one thing, the change in price, and no at 
tempt is made to show the change in the cost of living as measured 
by the change in the quality of the standard of living. Although 
analysis shows that the British figures measure two aspects of the 
change in the cost of living and that the American figures measure 
only one aspect, the resultant average figures of increase are fairly 
comparable es a measure of the cost of living because in the United 
States it is probable that the change in the quality of the standard of 
living over this time has been very slight. 

The British repert therefore should be of special interest to Ame 
can readers i that it attempts to measure the amount of substitutio 
of one article for another that has taken place during this era of risi: 
prices. The change in the quality of the standard of living may be 
due partly to the efforts of the working classes to meet the mount 
prices but is probably largely due to the fact that the prewar con 
modities could not be purchased on the market and the population 





was forced to take substitutes. Of particular interest is the change 
in the standard of living in regard to food. The change in the pric 
of food in Great Britain as measured by the prices of exactly the same 
budget in 1914 as in 1918 is, according to the figures of the Minist: 
of Labor, an increase of 118 per cent, whereas if the same prices of tli 
Ministry of Labor are applied to the 1914 budget and to a budget : 
1918 based upon the changes and substitutes in foodstuffs, the i: 
crease in the cost of food is only 90 per cent. In other words, if t 
family had continued to purchase the same kind of food in 1918 thi 
it purchased in 1914 it would have had to pay 118 per cent mo: 
but by the use of substitutes it had to pay only 90 per cent mo: 
The nature of this substitution is shown in detail in the tables. 

A comparison of the quality of food consumed by the average 
working-class family in 1918 and in 1914 shows that there has been « 
falling off of about 3 per cent in calories. However, the standard © 
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the unskilled class was slighily raised: that is, about 5 per cent move 
ealories were cousumed per thal per day, ‘| liat ol the semiskiuled 

vs Ka oie 
class fell only slightiv while the consumption of the skilled class fell 
about LSO calories per alk per day. Che report makes ho attempt 
ty state whether the proteins and various other chemical constitu- 


“whether the dietary was lesa 


7 


euts have been perceptibly changed or 
well balaneed in 191S than im LOL4. [t ix recalled that the ratio: 
articles were sugar, butter, margarine, meat, bacon, and tea. 

In regard to the change in the standard of clothing, the committos 
observes that there has been a marked deterioration in the quality Gr 
clothing; that Is, a particular ‘‘erade”’ in 1918 is inferior in one respe 


or another to the corresponding grade in 1914. On the other hana, 


the statement is made that there Was & marked tendemn Vv to purcha 


better qualities mn 191S than in 1914, so that these | yo opposing | yy 
} 41..-~ 


te ded somewhat to balance one another. SO marked has been ¢ 


latter tendency that rianhy of the lowest 1914 crades have practy aiiy 
disappeared from the market through lack of demand. All 
carments, which are stated to have predominated in 1914, were ati- 


ficult to obtain in 1918. having been replaced by mixed wool ai 
cotton. Inferiority is estimated at from 10 per cent to 30 per cent, 


the inferiority usually being in respect to weaving, make, and finish. 
lt is also of interest to observe that in the opinion of many of tho 
firms dealing in clothing the introduction of standard suits has re- 
sulted in an improvement in quality. The deterioration in under- 
C thing seems not to be particularly marked, but a decided deterio- 
ration appears in hosierv. The quality of shoes in 1918 is hardiy 
inferior to that of shoes in 1914, although the repairing is sa'c 
to be inarkedly inferior. The change in the nature of the standa 


» 1 
| 


Piss ; ' : — ates 
Gi UVINeE seems to De tnore noticeable in food and clothing th 


| 


iuel, ight, insurance, and other general classes of expenditure. 


A consideration of classes of expenditure other than food ar] 
clothing shows that there has been no change in the price of insurance. 
‘The only increase in rents has been, according to governmental regu- 
lation, in local taxes, which the committee estimates to be on the 
average about 2d. (4 cents per week. 

The report savs nothing about the deterioration in the value of 
the houses. [n all probability little or no reparing has been done on 
houses and there has doubtless been some deterioration Twenty- 
live towns out of forty-three investigated had not increased tram 
and railway fares. The increases in the remaining IS had been rela- 
tively insignificant, never exceeding one-half pence per mile. The 
increase in minor household necessaries is measured only for cleaning 
materials, firewood, matches, eandles, and paraffin. 

American readers will be interested not only in the percentage 
mcreases in the cost of living, but also in the British budgets, one 
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for 1914 and one for 1918, shown in the accompanying tables. These 
budgets are general working-class budgets and represent an average 
of the skilled, the unskilled, and the semiskilled classes. The size | 
the family is 4.57 equivalent adult males as measured by the Int: 
Allied Scientific Food Commission, which recommends the followi: 
measurements: 


Male, over 14 CLLR ekbe ARMA OAS aaa ee en eek aire heme « 1. OO 
Female, over 14 Se ere re eee ee ee ree ee eee . 83 
Children. 10 to 14 DE. ks CakeeseCEeCaDEs Ran aae ke Eee he eee deee AD 
EE ee a sO . 70 
ed aia a heap ive ku week in we ems . 50 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE OF AN URBAN WORKING-CLASS FAMILY 
4.57 EQUIVALENT ADULT MALES IN GREAT BRITAIN, JULY, 1914, AND JUNE, 1918, 


GENERAL EXPENDITURES. 


\verace wee 


expenditure. 

















lass of expenditure. ei ee ee 
j Jun 
Se por $ < 
Sundries...... Pao — tbe er ie ie ok ee oe on as ae ~ 28 
Fuel and light...... Saashem 7 
a L, ol 
Fares 
IB CRE SIE oS Sn SO te Le a are 
I Ad Odi sates nis ws as ub euce wee pene { 
0 DN Se nt a aR eh en, ee 
EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD. 
] IS 
Article — ——___—__—— 
i ( ( 
Pounds. Pov 
Bread and flour... : BS pad © 33. 50 $1.02 4 
Biscuits, cake... ae PeNs ae 1} 
Meat sold by weight, and sausages. 6.80 1.19 1. 40 
a eae ~s 1. 20 . 28 2.55 
Other meat and fish.. : me 
Lard, suet, ete... ; ‘ 1.00 =e 
Eggs (number)... run Se 13. 00 . 2 9.10 
Fresh milk (pints)....... 9. 20 | "33 11-70 
Condensed milk... .03 | - 
Cheese........ 84 | 15 41 
A eee rs 1.70 00 79 
Margarine..... Sree - 42 | 05 91 
Eee eee ee . c 15. 60 | 28 20. 00 
Vegetables...._.. ; ’ i, Te ePaeery Bp ee .14 
Breas (iresh).........- : eae “Faas ; ET ss a aa ea 
Rice and tapioca................ a 1.40 | . 09 i. 30 | 
ES SS ee ee 43 1.30 | 05 1.40 | 
MR dg ie bicxc : , 68 | .29 57 | 
ESN eed —_ : a . 09 .03 | mb 
Cocoa..... aa pete le 8s, Se a “18 | 07 .23 
DN ia 2 is ado dad « La ae Le ee Se eee 5. 90 26 2.83 
eee on | 10 
Ng oi wicca ad nora sxc cha «ie a ()2 
ER petanctal w. | 02 
ee ee ere — | ‘ .19 
Meals out.......- Pees ore: g me 2 ; 
ONES ods Se : , ea th. OF 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE OF AN URBAN WORKING-CLASS FAMILY OF 
C 4.57 “QUIVALENT ADULT MALES IN GREAT BRITAIN, JULY, 1914, AND JUN E, 
re 1918—Concluded. 
f EXPENDITURES FOR CLOTHING. 
} Price per article. 
| 
Article. en! WT aleht 
| July, 1914. | June, 1918 
MEN 
i ela ae a ce eee i vole ea a i Ol $6.93 | $14.60 | 4 
(OEE te newegend pwegiite Cisne ot Gtdik ee keke kanes > | 11.36 23 
eo oi dg eS cnn wacex soceanwnchis<oenscbaawenss 1.10 | 2.00 | 
Sk ieee a rire et Sedan ink an ae aa roo 1.32 | 5 
siery liad oie il pickin Glavan kin aoe vabk aad aes Fe a OE Ae . 20 51 | 3 
Ei cadence ates idacsteiopntibescnsacabessarnecaeiews 2. 64 5. 23 } 
nn edikeCinsbadbdneniwcdhanvsesaridhsdnndveveosscetnnca 3.12 6. 53 
le Ra hibaitn esc ec tee wens insu vsdewbsueeavessaewecbessen 81 1. 44 | 7 
SEN ec Adee EE eee Gh cee de ba ewe be uks baw dscns aktuell Anebwnans a ts 1. 50 3 
SPH PSSHSOEDSS SS SHSSHSHSEEOHMOSTCOSOSHSESESEECOOS SCHESSEOSOSESOCSE OHH OOSOSES -| 4 . 63 | ] 
PR egd dae tbab ener adentincewhep bens isdseeitebiescskbevtsonesb duds 10 .14 2 
WOMEN 
0 SEE ROR Te Oo Se PEO ae RES eae | 10.71 | 19.53 | 0 
Raa aegis iuahhd Ltda canta MEL OL ccs w ales amaied wd ais & ¢aA SE ash 1.95 3.87 | } 
ea teiahs stad te casts ete Ms Ao ried che cdg ahh iets Ala ig baw hd eee hes od | td | 1. 46 | 15 
___ SRN SER EE Op ee cm ey en Ie. rece RP RP Cam ene a eee 97 1.48 
AE CA PCy AES Re RN ee re IE! AO MR eR Pee ee aT 2.58 | 4. 66 | 
Be en as waka oa Gahaed aoe lok Gat kab ates hae .41 | . 89 { 
6h Pte OUNCES SNE Sa eh a CECA Sabb awed abwdbbeds be ond Oe OeKb6 x 32 | . 55 } 
sss ag AA Dance aA ere tern ei ede Visa ol sb soc haan hoe St ailerons Bhat wb din! él w ow | 2. 80 6.43 |) 4 
IIE ETE LS AR HEN a Ma 2. 31 | 5.29 f 
MRL Ath ewhoe catch na kduiay eked aww cakede dese eeew seen aunt 51 93 4 
BOYS OF SCHOOL AGE. | 
icine theaters a abde dwt eG Rein ad ond hele dee bts edb bdedeeoe deen 3.8 8.54 
es a ate ditar Bde tn an reat eda a dos Se shih ae ictal acces aw he bie ae ae ee de een l 97 8 
FR ret ebrrhin< sd ck sa gouw tins bs vivo bbansenehilebsdsekeeweuns Dak 9 | 1.05 } 
Naa 66 ChE Sed 6d Ow 46 ORERRE HE ODS 4666604000 0064 644 OCHO b OOO a+OeS 39 | 2 
RF ESN ETT IE a a eC 10 | 14 | 2 
ibadar a an AR aa ok ki a kala wht is canta dindest's 221 47 | 2 
UN Fos vk wad areca deekws ksh daw pe kee skeen e aw eb idwnedab een 3. 26 | 7. 64 ; 
hil ow re ee WEhis WARS aE EA SSaa be Shee shel SERS kee has 1. 6S 3.06 | 2 
DURES baa cadaesdawstwkeshss sseesncdbeedscdeesasewedeneeus= 54 1. 07 
GIRLS OF SCHOOL AGE 
a lin oil ee allah vivalmiibnalks 4.42 8.17 | 7 
f i coe ph aa Sins est cb abdinb a awkide in sak wwe dw hus ons ienihe . 87 1. 54 | is 
i NSE td ink a bara cpeeakinds varSendernrbiaduwainswinnnndeeckeess 41 . 89 5 
3 ene PPuI bie eh bbes Obed be nab la neinowakanh ee wed snesaka ewe kwade-<e . 61 1.16 | j 
Rh earned te otha ankacd nape awsedeee web pdanekehesiewkecs 1.76 | 3. 57 | 2s 
OOS CD oi ui aS ab 50 6 eka bor edb ocGbecd eo sieeeNeseebacenwans se 47 | - 89 | 3 
| 
YOUNG CHILDREN. | 
| 
feet aw aaltsdbics keke eden ienntvVadverkkiwhadncuaws de 1.05 | 2.01 | ) 
Bo Ciel Seared Ain sebeG as cena enereddaeesaus rae nebnbescescewes | 45 -81 | 
RR RR Re ee a ak ets aoe ook en atadca enna wen 2 . 63 | } 
BSS S 6666066566665 O66 C6466 SSSSSSSESEEHOOOCSO SESE SEEOSECCRHOSESOOSE® | 1S .49 j 1 
MESA KdShAybetEehsberednbeekeieees sees nbibcdabessnessauseutates 73 1.12 | 5 
' 





The preceding paragraphs present the most interesting conclusions 
of this report, and in the remaining paragraphs a few comments will 
be made on the method of investigation. 

The data for 1918 come largely from questionnaires. Ten thousand 
of these were sent out in reasonable proportions to various sec- 
tions of England, Scotland, and Wales, and 1,400 were returned, 
but none were collected from Ireland and none from the rural dis- 
tricts. Of those that were returned only 66 budgets were thrown out 
as being defective. At first glance this would seem to be rather too 
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small a percentage to discard, but of course the questionnaires ma 
have been unusually well filled out. The forms for the collection | 
budgets were distributed through the assistance of voluntary servic: 
of the trade-unions, cooperative societies, medical officers of healt 
and others. The American experience in general in the collection 
budgetary material has been such as to give very little confidence 
the ‘‘questionnaire method.’ Several attempts along this line ha 
been more or less disastrous, particularly when the attempt has be 
made to collect statistics through voluntary services. While in ge: 
eral this criticism seems sound, an examination of the form schedul 
used by this Working Class Cost of Living Committee as compar: 
with schedules sent out in American inquiries shows that the speci! 
or particular liability to error in this British survey is not as gre: 
as would be supposed. The schedule, which is all on one sheet, i 
accompanied by a page of instructions on another sheet. Foo 
fuel and light, rent, insurance, tram fares, and cleaning materials are 
the items of information requested. The prices and quantities o 
about 40 foodstuffs are asked for. The occupation, but not the wag: 
is requested, and only the ages of children under 18 are required 
The food expenditures are for only one week, and if tabulated at a! 
will be fairly accurate, the greatest source of error being the supplies 
on hand at the beginning of the week and at the close of the wee! 
But no doubt the negative and positive errors will tend to balance 
and reduce the error here. This method of collecting food data 
employed by the United States Department of Agriculture and usu 
ally by the schools of home economics, with the additional precautio: 
however, that paid investigators check up and supervise the tabu 
lation. The form shows that the amount of coal is based upon t! 
average estimate for the recent weeks. By omitting from t! 
schedules clothing and sundries the questionnaire method has be: 
made possible. Quantities and prices of clothing were obtained fri 
firms, particularly the cooperative stores. 

One of the most difficult problems in connection with the sury: 
was to get the budgetary material for 1914, there being no availa! 
budgets for that year. The Board of Trade had made a budgeta: 
study of food in 1904, which the committee brought up to the d 
July, 1914. This could be done because the change in prices 
various articles between 1904 and 1914 had been collected and a! 
because it was possible to make some estimates of the change in t 
nature of the commodities consumed in 1914 as contrasted wi 
1904, from various sources, particularly the statistical abstracts 
the United Kingdom on the consumption per head of population 
various foodstuffs. As the changes in prices were slight, as was 4! 
the change in the standard of living, the quantity and price expenditu 
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in 1914 were approximated on the basis of the 1904 figures. In 
order to make the 1914 figures comparable with the June, 1918, 
ficures, since they are based upon weekly estimates, the 1914 figures 
should be adjusted to a summer month, which it is presumed the 
committee did. 

Through the assistance of the cooperative societies and various 
clothing establishments the clothing budget for 1914 was derived 
by working back from 1918. The same method was followed in 
securing the estimates for fares, gas, coal, and insurance. As pre- 
viously stated, the rent item was assumed to be the same in both 
budgetary periods. It was thus possible to reconstruct a budget 
for 1914 to compare with that of 1918. Another difficulty in the 
problem lay in the fact that the 1904 budgetary studies were classed 
on the basis of income, whereas in collecting the 1918 figures it 
was thought inadvisable to ask the wages, so the classification in 
1918 was made on the basis of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
classes. It is somewhat difficult to classify occupations according 
to these classes because of the fact that there is usually a large num- 
ber of border line or doubtful cases. It is somewhat more accurate 
to throw out the border line and doubtful cases than to use them, 
although errors in one direction may be balanced by errors in another. 
Apparently this committee did not throw out the doubtful cases. 
It should be remembered, therefore, that the comparison is of 
working-class budgets averaged from budgets classified according to 
skilled, unskilled, and semiskilled classes, and that the average is 
derived after weighting the different articles of consumption. 

The committee also makes the classification of budgets by localities; 
and shows the probable error of the averages by the accepted statis- 
tical method of dividing the standard deviation by the square root 
of the number of cases. 

Still another problem in making the comparisons valid lay in the 
fact that the budgets were for families of different sizes, budgets 
being comparable only for families of the same size. Thus the 1914 
budget was for a family of 4.37 equivalent adult males and the 1918 
budget for a family of 4.57 equivalent adult males and the average 
size of the families of skilled class was 4.5, of the semiskilled, 4.3, 
of the unskilled, 4.8, and of the clerks, 3.7. To make the compari- 
sons, therefore, all families were reduced to a standard family of 
4.57. This was done by increasing the items of expenditure by the 
same percentage of increase by which the size of the family was 
increased. Thus the size of the family in 1918 1s 4.6 per cent greater 
than the size of the family in 1914. Therefore the items of ex- 
penditure in 1914 were increased 4.6 per cent in order to make them 
comparable with the expenditures of the family of 1918. This 
method of reducing the families to a standard unit may be criticised 
[1401] 
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from the theoretical point of view and while the source of error 
to this procedure may be small the procedure is not to be rec 
mended. In other words, the percentage increase in expendi 
say of food, is not the same as the percentage increase in the siz 
family. In fact, practical observation leads to 
as the family grows larger the percentage increase in the amour 
expenditure on food is not as great as the percentage increase in 
size of family. This point has been studied from American dat: 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. For instance 
New York City the relationship between size of family and percen 

of expenditure for food has been found to be «=41.82 +1.128 
and the relationship between size of family and income z= 1034 
115 y, where z equals the percentage, of the total annual expe: 
ture, spent for food; y equals the size of the family expressec| 
units of the adult male; and z equals the total annual family 
penditure. From the first equation we find, by substituting 4 
for y and solving for z, that when the family is 4.37 the percents 
spent for food is on the average 46.25. And from the second eq 
tion, by substituting 4.37 for y and solving for z, we find that wh. 
the family is this size the total expenditure is on the average $1,5: 
and hence the total amount spent for food is $711. Now when 
family is increased to 4.57 the percentage spent for food is on 
average 46.475, the total expenditure is on the average $1,560, a: 
hence the total amount spent for food is $726. Thus when 
family is increased from 4.37 to 4.57, or 4.6 per cent the amou 
spent for food is increased from $711 to $726 which is not 4.6 p- 
cent but only about 2 per cent. This relationship between 
increase in size of family and increase in expenditure for food 
shown from New York data is also borne out by data from a num! 
of other cities. A description of the equations is to be published 
a future publication of the United States Bureau of Labor Statisti 

A correction made according to this criticism would show a sligitt 
greater per cent of increase in the cost of living from 1914 to 19! 
than the committee report shows. Corrections would also mod 
somewhat the findings as to the change in the calories consum 
by the three classes of workers’ families in 1918 as compared wi 
1914, 

A general consideration of the methed employed in the stu 
shows that the committee has by the use of considerable ingenu 
in checking made the greatest possible use of data which in th 
raw state are not the best imaginable. The committee has chec! 
its various estimates from a large number of other sources all al: 
through the survey; indeed in many ways it has been very resour: 
ful in handling the date. Its practice is also quite admirable 
the fact that it gives the reader an estimate of errors here and th: 
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and it reports size of error where approximations and estimates are 
made. It is exceedingly good practice in statistical reports to fur- 
nish the reader estimates of the size of error and it is greatly to be 
hoped that future reports will continue this good practice. 





COST OF LIVING IN ITALY. 


That the cost of living in Italy had advanced to an extraordinary 
point in the latter half of 1917 is indicated by a recent report from 
American consul at Turin, which reveals the situation in that 
onsular district lying ‘In the Piedmont section of Italy. Turin, 
the principal city, contains about 600,000 people, being approxi- 
mately the size of Milan. The consul states that the scarcity of 
bor, which restricted the crops, and the demands of the army fur- 
ther reduced the amount of foodstuffs available for civil distribu- 
tion and thus contributed to the general ad-ance in prices. 
During the year the Government found it necessary to introduce the card, or coupon, 
vstem for rationing food supplies for the population. The series began with sugar 
d speedily embraced bread, rice, corn meal, macaroni, and olive ojl. Two meat- 
-s days per week (Thursday and Friday) were introduced: the manufacture of all 
‘es and candy ceased; the gas supply was reduced in pressure and cut off entirely 
except during certain hours in the day in order to limit consumption; and war bread 
not allowed to be placed on sale until 24 hours after it had been baked. 
The following table indicates the increase in cost of living in the 
riod July-December, 1917, as compared with the period, January- 
ine, 1914. 
CREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN PERIOD JULY-DECEMBER, 1917, ASCOMPARED WITH 


PERIOD JANUARY-JUNE, 1914, AS REPORTED BY AMERICAN CONSUL AT TURIN, 
ITALY. 


Y 
i 

















July to 
—_— January to me, i cal Per cent 
Item. | Unit | June, 1914. — €T, | of increase. 
| } 
Rent: 
Two rooms and bath, furnished, per month.).............. $25. 00 $50. 00 100. 0 
Small apartment, per month............... lL chtadebinees 60. 00 80. 00 33.3 
Six to eight room apartment, unfurnished, |.............- 40. 00 60. 00 50. 0 
'r month. 
Eight to ten room house, unfurnished, per |.........-..... 60. 00 75.00 25.0 
month. 
Lo Se Se eee ee Short ton.... 9. 00 120. 00 1, 233. 3 
Ea es 6. 00 40. 00 566.7 
nee en ea a o acinaeh win iii akon os saxke-< 5. 00 13. 00 160.0 
Ro i a Ne ad oe ele ee es Sear 2. 00 6. 00 200. 0 
ee a TR baw cemen 2. 40 2. 50 4.2 
NE Gain bic oa wine ale a haa wrnal hace wo Oh Li): See 3. 00 7.00 133. ; 
2 eS Ge RS ER A, SS Ce aa ee | POUR. ccs .05 .07 40.0 
an -Cebidihbnkeneaasdnan st . ee 32 . 90 181.3 
( heese Ug ad edits sca bndcceech bide ees denen . See .32 . 50 56.3 
ei aaa te de wei Bo pe Gnbiaees 4 Dozen. : .30 . 60 100. 0 
Fis ch, RE SEES pS RE Re ici eee Pound....... .30 . 80 166.7 
2. iti eee Nene eee a 09 27 200. 0 
GC teehee ; oe .30 . 80 166.7 
Milk, RRS CRASS DORN RY | Quart. . 06 .09 50.0 
S.-i Oe aren 4 ound.. Fad ee . 02 . 06 200. 0 
I EEbibalvabiiirsbaddhankibddnainetdintewmiiendsddiennst iranian 05 . 08 60. 0 
DM aatlacinkdasbensmabacdsddedeuwedewasos wandteacs« a 12 35 191 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, WASHINGTO 
D. C., APRIL 23 TO 25, 1919. 





Under date of April 16, 1919, the Secretary of Labor sent a lett 
to the governors of the several States inviting them to attend 
conference to discuss the subject of a national employment servic: 
The Federal directors of employment in the several States were al 
invited to the conference. The call of the Secretary of Labor ad 
dressed to the governors was as follows: 


A conference will be held on April 23, 24, and 25 in Washington with the Secretar: 
of Labor, the director general, United States Employment Service, and the repre 
sentatives of the States, to discuss the subject of a National Employment Service i 
cooperation with States and municipalities, and to project a program for legislati 

The purpose of the conference will be to define and establish the most effectiy: 
form of relationship between National and State employment activities and in genera 
agreement bring out a definite objective toward which all may work to the end th 
a thorough and comprehensive public employment service may be permanent! 
established. 

In order that there may be a full discussion and the views of each State presente 
you are invited to send a representative to this conference. In view of the imp»r 
tance of the subject and the necessity for prompt action thereon, may I urge t! 
you designate some one to attend the conference and advise me by telegraph. 

The conference will be held in the United States Employment Service Buildin: 
Nineteenth and D Streets, NW., Washington, D. O., beginning promptly at 10 


a. m., April 23. 
W. B. Wuson, 


Secretary of Labor 





In response to this call 60 conferees met in the offices of t 
United States Employment Service in Washington, D. C., for th: 
days of strenuous work, from April 23 to 25, inclusive. The list 
representatives and other conferees follows: 


CONFEREES IN ATTENDANCE. 


John P. McLaughlin, State labor commissioner, representing Gov. Stephens 
California. 

James R. Noland, secretary of state, of Denver, Colo., representing Gov. Shou 

W. W. Phillips, State representative, representing Gov. Catts, of Florida. 

P. E. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga., representing Gov. Dorsey. 

Barney Cohen, State director of labor, Springfield, Ill., representing Gov. Low 

Prof. F. S. Deibler, State general advisory board, representing Gov. Lowden 
Ilinois. 
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J. H. Crawford, State commissioner of labor, Topeka, Kans., representing Gov. 
\llen. ; 

Lynn R. Meekins, of Baltimore, Md., representing Gov. Harrington. 

Charles F. Gettemy, State commissioner of labor statistics, representing Gov. 
Coolidge, of Massachusetts. 

Charles V. Safford, representing Gov. Pankey of New Mexic: 

Bernard L. Shientag, representing Gov. Smith of New York. 

Mr. Moses, New York State reconstruction committee, representing Mr. John G. 
Agar. 

Hon. J. M. Baer, Congressman, representing Gov. Frazier, of North Dakota. 

W. H. Fitzgerald, Portland, Oreg., representing Gov. Wolcott. 

|ohn D. Frost, assistant adjutant general, representing Gov. Cooper of South Carolina. 

George Dixon, representing Gov. Norbeck of South Dakota. 
R. Keilley, executive secretary, State council of defense, Richmond, Va., repre- 
senting Gov. Davis 

John Hirschberg, State commissioner of labor, Richmond, Va., representing Gov. 
Davis. 

L. L. Westfall, representing Acting Gov. Hart, of Washington 

J. L. Pauley, secretary State federation of labor, Charleston, W. Va., representing 
Gov. Oornwell. 

Harry O. Hoffman, State commissioner of labor, representing Gov. Carey of Wyoming. 

William T. Boyce, Federal director, employment service, for California. 

Roady Kenehan, Federal director, employment service, for Colorado 

David Elder, acting Federal director, employment service, for Connecticut. 

8. P. Doherty, Federal director, employment service, for Delaware. 

*H. M. Stanley, commissioner of commerce and labor and Federal director, employ- 
ment service for Georgia, representing Gov. Dorsey. 

P. L. Prentis, Federal director, employment service, for Illinois. 

J. Will Kelley, Federal director, employment service, for Kansas. 

*W. Pratt Dale, Federal director, employment service, representing Gov. Black 
of Kentucky. 

Charles 8. Hichborn, Federal director, employment service, for Maine. 

E. F. McGrady, assistant Federal director, employment service, for Massachussets. 

W. W. Brown, Federal director, employment service, for Missouri. 

Scott Leavitt, Federal director, employment service, for Montana. 

*Col. Lewis T. Bryant, State commissioner of labor and Federal director, employment 
service, for New Jersey, representing Gov. Idge. 

Dean George W. Kirchwey, Federal director, employment service, for New York. 

Dr. George J. Ramsey, Federal director, employment service, for North Carolina. 

©. H. Mayhugh, acting Federal director, employment service, for Ohio. 

*Claud E. Connally, State commissioner of labor and Federal director, employment 
service, for Oklahoma, representing Gov. Robertson. 

Wilfred F. Smith, Federal director, employment service, for Oregon. 

Harry L. Parks, acting Federal director, employment service, for Pennsylvania. 

Joseph T. Ware, Federal director, employment service, for Tennessee. 

H. W. Lewis, State labor commissioner and Federal director, Employment Service, 
for Texas. 

James B. Botts, Federal director, employment service, for Virginia 

Lawrence Wood, Federal director, employment service, for Washington. 

George P. Hambrecht, chairman, State Industrial Commission and Federal director, 
employment service, for Wisconsin. 
(The delegates marked with an asterisk (*) represent both the Employment Service 

and the State.) ‘. 
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F. ©. Roberts, representing Samuel Gompers, American Iederation of Labor, W: 
ington, D. C. 

E. J. Davidson, United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Fred ©. Croxton, formerly chief statistician, State industrial commission, and Fece 
director, employment service, for Ohio. 

George F. Miles, chief statistician, State industrial commission of Ohio. 


Jesse H. Evans, central bureau planning statistics, Washington, D. C. 

lr. Royal Meeker, commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of La! 
Washington, D. C. 

John B. Densmore, director general, employment service. 

Nathan A. Smyth, assistant director general, employment service. 

William E. Hall, acting assistant director general, employment service. 

Mrs. Margaretta Neale, assistant to director general for women’s work, employnx 
service. 

Vade H. Skinner, director organization division, employment service. 

I'dward Easton, jr., assistant director, operation division, employment service. 

A. D. Chiquoine, jr., director, information division, employment service. 

S. W. Mason, acting director, control division, employment service. 

J. L. McGrew, acting director general, employment service, and secretary of 
conference. 

REPRESENTATIVES DESIGNATED BUT NOT PRESENT. 


J. B. Carrington, Anniston, Ala., representing Gov. Killby. 
A. D. Warner, president chamber of commerce, Wilmington, Del., representing G: 

Townsend. 

Hon. Key Pittman, United States Senator, representing Gov. Boyle of Nevada. 

John G. Agar, chairman committee on unemployment, New York State reconstr 
tion committee, representing Gov. Smith. 

Hon. Frank R. McNinch, mayor of Charlotte, N. C., representing Gov. Bickett. 

T. J. Duffy, chairman State industrial commission, representing Gov. Cox of Ohio 

George H. Auerback, member Council of Defense and chairman employment com: 
tee, representing Gov. Bamberger of Utah. 

As a result of the exchange of views, a resolution was adopt 
just before adjournment setting forth the principles and genet 
features which, in the judgment of the conferees, should be embodi 
in legislation to make permanent the United States Employme: 
Service and maintain a national employment system. The resolu 
tion follows: 

1. The United States Employment Service shall be continued as a perman 
bureau in the Department of Labor. It shall be managed hy a director general 
shall be appointed by the President and who shall be assisted in working out standa 
and policies for the operation of the employment system of the Nation by an advis 
hoard, which may also be appointed by the President. A woman assistant to 
director general shall be appointed by the Secretary of Labor to have general sup: 
vision of all matters relating to the employment of women, and there shall be su 
other assistants and employees ‘in the District of Columbia and elsewhere as shall 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the act. 

2. It shall be the province and duty of the said bureau, under the direction of ‘ 
Secretary of Labor, to establish and maintain a system of employment offices in 
States which do not maintain an employment service, and in States which do m 
tain such a service, to aid as hereinafter provided in the development thereof, and, 
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addition, to coordinate the public employment offices throughcut the country by 
rnishing information as to labor conditions by maintaining a system for clearing labor 
hetween the several States and by establishing and maintaining a uniform policy and 
J rocedure. 
For the use of the service there shall be appropriated annually a sum of money 
‘rom which a specified amount may be used by the Secretary of Labor for maintaini: 
. oflices and staff of the director general, offices for clearing labor between the State 
for inspection forces; of the balance of the appropriation, so much as shall be nece 
y shall be allotted among the States on the basis of their respective population 
e unexpended balance remaining after such allotment has been made to be expended 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor as shall be required where necessary to sup- 
ment the service maintained in the several States. 
{, When any State has made’ or shall hereafter make, an appropriation for the main- 
ance of a public employment service under State control, and which is maintaining 
prepared to maintain such an employment service in cooperation with the Federal 
ernment, there shall be paid to the treasurer of such State, upon certiticate by the 





retary of Labor, for the benefit of the State employment system an amount not 
eeding the allotment for the State and equal to the amount which is appropriated 
the State and its local subdivisions for such purpose, provided that the amount 
»propriated shall not be less than 25 per cent of the allotment on the basis of popu- 
n made to such State, nor less than the amount expended by such State for public 
employment offices in the year 1918, such payment to be conditional upon the conduct 
the State employment system in accordance with uniform rules and regulations 
with the standards of efficiency prescribed by the director general with the ap- 
al of the Secretary of Labor. 
During a period of two years the Secretary of Labor shall have authority to 
spend so much of the sum apportioned to the States as he may deem necessary in the 
spective States, as follows: 
In States where there is no State employment service, in establishing and main- 
ining a system of public employment offices. 
In States where there is a State system of public employment offices, but which 
» not entitled to receive Federal funds under the provisions of paragraph 4, in main- 
ining a cooperative State and Federal system of public employment offices which 
nall be maintained by such officer or board and in such manner as may be agreed 
iy and between the governor of the State and the Secretary of Labor. 
That provision shall be made providing for the extension to the system of employ- 
at offices operated in conformity with the provisions of this bill and under the rules 
and regulations of the United States Employment Service the use of post-office and 
postal facilities, including the franking privilege. 





The United States Employment Service is to prepare, as soon as 
possible, a draft of a bill embodying the principles and general fea- 
tures stated in the resolution for submission to the subcommittee 
which drafted the resolution. It is greatly to be hoped that at last 
& permanent national system of employment offices administered 
under uniform rules and standards prescribed by Federal authority 
will be provided for at the forthcoming extra session of Congress. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN MARCH, 1919. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated rep 
concerning the volume of employment in March, 1919, from re; 
sentative manufacturing establishments in 13 industries. 

The figures for March of this year as compared with those f: 
identical establishments for March, 1918, show that there w 
decrease in the number of people employed in all of the indust: 
The largest decrease, 48.8 per cent, appears in woolen; while cot 
finishing, men’s ready-made clothing, and hosiery and underw 
show decreases of 24.7, 22.3 and 20.4 per cent, respectively. 

The reports from 8 industries show an increase in the total amo 
of the pay roll for March, 1919, when compared with March, 19! 
tespective increases of 27.7, 22.9 and 21.1 per cent appear in 
building and repairing, leather manufacturing, and automob 
manufacturing. The other increases range from 5.3 per cent 
cigar manufacturing to 17.6 per cent in iron and steel. Five indu 
tries show decreases. The greatest decrease, 47.7 per cent, is sho) 
in woolen. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH, ! 
AND MARCH, 1919. 








| 
| Estab- | Number on pay Amount of pay 
lish- | rollin— Per rollin— 
ents ent of = 
. report- Period of increase 
Industry. ing for | pay roll. +) or 
March March, | March, decrease, March, March, 
of both | 1918. 1919. (—). 1918. 1919, 
years. | 
' 
Automobile manufactur- 

Mes Gana eweemas w 64 F 48 | 1 week..} 114,793 111,228 — 3.1 $2,717,266 $3,291,213 
Boots and shoes. .<«... 74 do 64 7 61,721 — 4.8 | 1,081,815 | 1,243,685 
Car building and repairing 39 +4 month $4,459 2 — 1.8 | 1,871,658 | 2,389, 750 
Cigar manufacturing ......| 55 |] week..| 19,948 17, 391 12.8 269, 070 283,419 
Men’s ready-made clothing 35 |...d0.....| 23,408 18,191 —22.3 417,456 393, 345 
Cotton finishing........... iS |... @h...1- 0 11,360 —24.7 244, 357 205, 208 
Cotton manufacturing..... 56: |... -<G@s-c0<) G1,900 50, 153 — 3.6 705, 178 702, 577 
Hosiery and underwear. - . 67 |...d0.....| 34,200 | 27,221 20. 4 437,415 377, 244 
Tron and steel... ce 102 | 4 month.} 18° 872 | 166,597 — 8.7 | 9,555, 253 |11, 239, 659 
Leather manufacturing.... 34 «ol week..; 15,040 14,714 — 2.3 264, 206 324,839 
gc ga 1) re 56 ac _| 25.965 95, 729 dest 9 400. 887 585 825 
EE 18 2 weeks.; 15,648 14, 761 — 5.7 440, 230 509, 652 
TN a ae os 49 1] week..; 48,141 24,625 — 48, 3 | 806, 939 421,999 





The following table shows the number of persons actually wor! 
on the last full day of the reported pay period in March, 1918, 
March, 1919. The number of establishments reporting on 
question is small, and this fact should be taken into considerat! 
when studying these figures, 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN MARCH, 1918, AND MARCH, 1919. 
- — es T ; 
| Number actually working | 
Establish- on last full day of re- - — 
ments Period of ported pay period in Per cent of 
Industry. mesetne =e March Faerie 
| for March of pay rou. + Tr ae- 
both year Se H 
| 1918 1919 
yt ile manufacturing...... | 26 | 1 week....../ 71, 293 73,418 ) 
a ae eee SS ee 2,029 10, 837 ) 
‘iding and req airing.......| 38 | 4 month .| &, 523 046 rt 
AMIIROTUPINE.... . 2s +<000- 20 | 1 week a 124 19 
n's ready-made clothing...... | ae Sera 81 1 346 
ton finishing. ‘ 13 | | 10, 458 7.238 
1 man ifacturing........... 34 1o. nal 24, 504 24, 307 5 
losiery gael at 24 oe 13, 403 11, 081 
ron and steel..... coneeal 76 4 month..... 141, 929 182,574 
rm anufacturing- brededagie's 18 1 week | 10, 835 10, 750 
WM wigs dsrwbedewsecse 21 . 7, 801 8,067 } ) 
Re SS ree ee | 24 | 2 weeks .| &, 539 7,818 
Wet iccp meds daddies neesseee 39 | 1 week 36, 848 15, 211 7 





The figures in the next table show that in 8 industries there 
were more persons on the pay roll in March, 1919, than in February, 
1919. An increase of 31.2 per cent in woolen is the greatest increase 
own, while the largest decrease, 2.7 per cent, appears in iron and 
teel. 


\MPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY 
AND MARCH, 1919. 

















| Estab- | | Number on pay | Amount of psy 
lish- roll in— | Per | roll in— | Per 
ments ed eae _| cant of |__ : | cent of 
F | report- | Period of } | incre: 186 | increase 
Industry. {ing for | pay roli. (+) or | | | (+ i 
| Febru- Febru- | March, |decrease| Febru- | March, decrease 
ie and ary,1919.; 1919. | ( ary,1919. | 1919. 
March. | 
j } | 
y.) mobile manufacturing 47 1 week...) 108,236 | 111,030 + 2.6 $3,231,080 $3, 284, 687 a9 
1d SNOOS: «....<.<0<« <1 ae ee rt 479 | 61,15 — .5 |; 1,241,895 | 1,234,655 
r building ¢ and repairing.| 40 4m mth.| 45,181 | 44,567 | — 1.3 | 2,308,751 | 2,444,858 + | 
irn meneieeeenine 54 1 week..! 17,3738 | 17,428} + .8 272, 603 284, 550 L 4 
‘ien's ready-made clothing 45 ...do 18, 458 | 18,718 | + 1.4 390, 881 407,249 
tton finishing...........] 18 -do. i we | 11,360; +27 194,881 | 205,205 
ton manufacturing.....] 56 _ 40 ain 23 49,471 | + .9 679, 569 697, 800 
ery and underwear. ..| ee 05) 854 | 25,705 | — .6 369, 512 362, 945 
TE Ane owih awesa | 99 4 month.) 170,585 | 165,950 | — 2.7 (11,773,656 [11,143,225 
ver m anufacturing.- al 34 1 week. 14,450 | 14,714] + 1.8 315, 957 324, 839 
2: See eee | 56 MO os 25, 890 25, 729 — .6 590, 504 565, 825 
2 Olen a ai iaie Malden | 48 2weeks 13 14, 761 +11.1] 410,279 509, 642 
ARETE 49 1 week 18 24,625 | +4+31.2/ 305,502 | 421,099 
| 
Nine of the 13 industries reporting show increases and 4 decreases 


1919, 


7.8 per 


in the total amount of the pay roll in March, 

ith February, 1919. An f 37 

olen, which is largely due to the unsettled labor conditions during 
january and February. 21.6 per cent. 
iron and steel and paper making show percentage decreases of 5.4 
and 4.2, respectively. 

A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to 
the number of persons working on tlie last full day of the reported 
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. aAAS TT — Seas <a a 1 
pay periods. The following table gives in comparable form t 
figures for ebruary, 1919, and March, 1919: 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENTIN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST F 
DAY’S OPERATION IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1919 
x TT = - 
| } 
' Number actually working | 
| Estal ; On t full day of reported 
mej pay pt od in r 
iti . } = t . i CET 
Industry. ré ting | Period of | rease 
Rigs “as Tose pay roll cas 
he Cites ea > 
— care March, 1919 
1915 
Automobile manufacturing......| 26 | 1 week...... 68, 127 73, 448 | 
Boots and shoes....... Fa eee ere 5, O8F 15,001 | 
Car building and repairing....... 39 | 4 month..... 39, 994 39,885 | 
Cigar manufacturing............. a ie 5, 385 5, 507 | 
Men’s ready-made clothing....../ i ee ee 9,134 9,410 
Cotton finishing.......-. A re Lt Bape: .: SEN 8, 076 8,4: 
Cotton manufacturing........... | 33 ee. Ee 23, 51 23,6 
Hosiery and underwear.......... oe, eee 10, 737 10, 898 
Ce a ea 85 | 4 month..... 141, 840 137,771 
Leather manufacturing.......... 20 | l week...... 11,217 11,283 
yo OS er ae 25 Cee. eee 11,553 10, 749 
eS OR a a ere 24 | 2 weeks 7,710 8, 246 
es tie ced ow awn nc'eee oa J l 11, 2! 2 
| 


CHANGES IN WAGE RATES 


During the period February 15 to March 15, 1919, there wi 
establishments which reported increases in the wage rates in 
industries and decreases in 2 industries, while 1 establishment 
boots and shoes reported a change but did not state whether 
was an increase or a decrease... Of the establishments report: 
many did not answer the inquiry relative to this item, but in su 
cases it is not likely that changes were made. 

Automobile manufacturing: In one establishment the aver: 
hourly rate was increased 0.0331 cent. 

Boots and shoes: A small number of the employees in one facto: 
received an increase of 21 per cent. One plant reported an incre: 
but did not give any further particulars, while another plant report: 
a change of 10 per cent, affecting all of the employees, but failed | 
state if this were an increase or a decrease. 

Cigar manufacturing: An increase of 10 per cent was reported 
one concern,but no data were given as to the percentage of employ: 





affected. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: Approximately 78 per cent of | 
force in one establishment received an increase of 10 per cent; 
about 10 per cent of the force in another establishment received 
increase of approximately 12 per cent. 

Cotton finishing: An increase of 3 per cent was given by one fi! 
but no statement was made as to the number of employees receivi 


the increase, ; 
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Cotton manufacturing: Two decreases of 10 per cent were reported, 
one of which affected the entire force, while no information was given 
as to the number of the employees affected in the second plant. 
Iron and steel: A decrease of 174 per cent, affecting 40 per cent 
f the force, was made in one plant; and a 17 per cent decrease 
was reported by another plant, but no information was given as to 
,e number of the employees affected. Decreases of 10 per cent 
went into effect in three establishments and affected 40 per cent of 
the men in one, 25 per cent in another, but the third plant failed 

vive any further data, while approximately 684 and 40 per cent 

the employees were decreased about 10 per cent in two other 
nlants. Seven establishments made decreases ranging from 6 to 9 
per cent, affecting 374 per cent of the employees in one plant, thie 
‘onnage men in another, about 1 per cent of the employees in the 

ird, and 334 per cent of the force in the fourth plant, while the 
lecreases in the remaining establishments affected 20 per cent of 
|e men in one, 50 per cent in another, and 66% per cent of the em- 
ployees in the seventh establishment. The tonnage men in one 
concern were decreased but no data were given as to the per cent of 
increase or the number of men affected. 

Paper making: An increase of about 10 per cent was given in two 
mills, affecting approximately 7 per cent of the force in one mill and 
slightly more than 1 per cent in the second mill. 

Sik manufacturing: An increase of 10 per cent to 25 per cent of 
the employees was reported by one concern. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, JANUARY, 
1915, TO MARCH, 1919. 


Index numbers showing relatively the variation in the number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in 13 industries by months 
from January, 1915, to March, 1919, have been compiled and are 
presented in the two following tables. ‘These index numbers are 
based on the figures for ‘““Employment in selected industries,” 
appearing in this and preceding issues of the Review. The seven 
industries shown in the first table are the only ones for which the 
bureau has comparable data as far back as January, 1915. ‘Therefore, 
January, 1916, is taken as the basis of comparison. 

The number of persons whose names appeared on the pay roll for 
the base month is represented by 100. The amount of money carried 
on the pay rolls is likewise represented by 100. To illustrate, if the 
number of persons employed in the iron and steel industry in January, 
1919, is taken as 100, then the number employed in that industry 
in March, 1919, was 125; that is, it had increased 25 per cent; and 
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if the money pay roll in January, 1916, be taken as 100, the pay 
in March, 1919, represented 236; or, in other words, the am, 
paid in wages was more than twice as much in March, 1919, 
January, 1916. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, JANUARY, 11! 
MARCH, 1919. 
{January, 1916—100.) 


= = + = = 
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Cotton Hos! w 
Boots and | Cotton semen and” | Iromand | go. ma 
— ung- | facturing. | underwear. | fact 
| 
Month and In | ss | 
year. gg Amt. oy Amt. —_ Amt. .-¥ Amt, 7 a 4 Amt.) my Amt.) y — i 
on of | on of | on of | on | of | of | of | on 
pay P pa | | ps | pa 
pa a a ay | om Lae 
Lan roll. Lae: PL Leet | FOL ae | FOL | Lat | | | PAY | pa “pay | roll. | q 
— | ert: BESS is = 
1915. | | 
January....... 87 | $1] 101; 98| 87) 76) 4) 62) M1] s] 88 
February..... 87 77 zt 90 / 101; 103 91; S| 71 65 | 3! 90 88 
March......... 8 {| 71] 91} 80] 108; 105) 91, 83) 77) 72) 98/ 92] oF 
April..... mann Te 61 93 $2/ 102; 103 $4; 835} 80 78) 90! 8 93 
NI idiotic deeded 79{ 66) 93! 938] 108] 106; 96, 90) 83) 74) 90; 88| 94 
June.....-06--| 80/ 71} 87] 86] 102] 99] 08| 93) 88) SL} 90] 8] 89 
ERM 81; 73| 92] &8!] 108) 99] 96; 90| 87} 75; 89| 88| 92 
August........ si 7 90; 88] 101] 100} 94) 89/ 90; 8! 91) 87] 90 
September....| 82] 76; 90 7} 101] 101} 98) 89; 93) 8 | 92) 87 9 
October....... 90 89 94 92 102 04; 100 98 97 91; %) 
November....| 94] 97] 1 04/ 103/ 99) 101; 106) 97; 98) 9 | 100 | 102 
December..... 109 | 103} 97| 100]; 102] 08] 104] 106; 97! 101; 98| 100) 168 
| 
1916, 
January....... 100} 100] 100] 100] 100} 100] 100/ 1 109 | 100 | 100 | 100] 100 
February..... 100 101 | 108] 101} 108] 101! 1 103} 118! 97] 108) 102 
March..:...... 101 | 101] 103} 107] 101] 110] 108} 1 105 | 115} 100| 109] 102 
oe eet 99} 97] 98| 103} 101] 111] 104! 1 104} 118/ 101} 108] 104 
PR RSER 98; 99} 95) 2110] 101] 116] 108] 111; 108] 126; 99 | 108] 105 
SI ossainie «--| 99} 102] 066! 120] 102] 118] 108) 110] 109] 128) 100/ 110] 10 
REARS: 100} 101} 96{ 107] 102} 112] 1 102; 110] 111} 101] 100] 101 
August........ 99} 98] 97] 107] 100] 119] 1 102} 118; 125; 100} 103 rf 
September....| 98] 98] 96| 109) 100] 114] 104) 108; 115/ 130; 98| 104] 101 
October....... 98| 99} 96) 110] 100/ 110] 106 | 112] 115) 185 | 100; 109) 102 
November....} 102| 118} 99] 114] 100] 118] 107! 110] 117| 188) 98; 108] 103 
December... 107 | 125} 101) 126] 109| 123 | 108) 194] 118| 144) 100) 119) 105 
1917. | 
January....... 108} 1 99| 123] 101] 1 107 | 191 / 123] 152| 100] 119] 107 
February..... 108 | 1 99} 122} 103] 1 108 | 120} 123] 149) 99) 114] 106 
March......... 107} 126] 99 | 124} 101] 125| 109 | 1% | 124 | 159) 08} 118] 108 
shissendens 105} 117] 96} 121] 101] 123) 106) 117! 124] 148| 97) 116] 105 
RE 104 | 122) 98} 132] 100} 127] 108) 126] 127] 176, 95 | 118] 106 
Rae 105] 132} 98] 134] 100] 188] 107/ 128; 129; 17@/ 93) 118] 104 
JuULY...c200.00s 102 | 123 94 | 124] 101} 185; 105; 126/ 180] 168; 93; 107] 104 
August.. -| 97] 122}; 94] 123] 98] 129; 103; 122) 134] 183/ 91] 107] 102 
September. 91} 121] 96) 125) 98) 183| 104] 125| 183] 179) §9| 107) 104 
October....... 93 | 12 95} 128] 98} 135] 105 | 133; 1385} 219; 8$| 111] 10 
November. 101 | 137} 98} 140] 100] 153] 106; 144; 136] 214; 88| 111] 110 
December..... 101 | 162} 100} 146] 101] 160] 108; 148| 136 | 88 ill] 112 
1918, | 
January....... 101} 161} 96] 182] 100] 153] 105 | 134; 134] 184) 86] 102] 107 
Februz ary.---- 102} 158{ 96] 129] 95] 140] 107] 135; 185/ 190) 88! 104] 108 
March.........| 103} 172] 98/| 141) 100) 162] 108| 159 | 137 | 206; 89! 120] 109 
ee | 99] 166; 94] 147] 98] 168} 108) 161| 136} 206; 88| 123) 100 
May.. ----| 97] 166] 938] 149] 96] 173] 107) 166] 138| 236) 87| 127] 106 
OO RRS | 96 | 173] 93) 188] 96] 170] 107] 165] 189} 235) 87| 124] 106 
eS | 98] 176] 97] 169 7} 192] 108| 178] 137) 22 85} 121} 105 
August | 9% | 173} 95| 161 71 199] 107| 171 | 138| 245| 83) 123| 104 
Se ptember. . 95} 183 92 165 95; 193] 108 7 137 | 249 79} 127] 103 
October....... 89| 171] 88) 1652 7} 163} 98] 185 | 138) 283) 79| 128] 95 
November....| 92] 156] 89! 147] 92] 164] 101] 148] 135) 257|] 76} 107| 98 
December..... 95 | 207 92] 170) 98] 206; 101} 179| 138) 279 77; 127; 90 
j | 
1919. | 
January....... 95} 211} 8 | 143] 99] 198] 97] 159] 136/ 265; 79] 123) 74 
February..... 95| 201} 71] 114] 95] 160; 90] 144] 128| 250} 75/ 108 | 43 
March.........| 95 | 200} 78] 120] 95) 165} 90] 141] 125] 236/ 83) 131] 56 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, FEBRUARY, MARCH 
; NOVEMBER, 1915, TO MARCH, 1919. 


(January, 1916—190.) 




















oot ' . —————— sae ————— 
| 
Automobile| Car build- | Cigar | Men’s Leather Pape 
manu- | ingand | manu lready-made manu manu- 
facturing. | repairing. | facturing. | clothing facturing. | facturing. 
| Raa eee ba . 
| | 
Month and year. Num- \Num- Num-; Num- , |Num-) , Num- 
| ioe ra ber |Amt- her Amt. hee Amt. ber |4Mt-|" ber 
; ai 7 oe | an =. 2 ae yr 
| pay | oe P8Y | pay pS} pay pay py I 
Pa roll. Pi roll. Lae roll. | rol}. | FO | roll ri 
caer eae. Sine Bene se SINR Seemeet 
1915. , 
Ne ee Pievoat Seeker 71 (, Seer pee 98 98 
‘ Lar ee Bevery RD 87 | 106 91 92 _ | ES Bee Se 
pieasnsneeoensesrebes aS Se Ee 71 90! 88 80 se ates 
PRES A LOTTE. TI. Sabet | BF ni oi i | 98}-.....1...... 
easesencsqscouesetslonsées ae | g7/ 97] 04) 94! 95 | eons 
so cnecsceesccesoeeee ar > aa 104 96 9g 97 MT Vesivws en re 
adcaveadapanceetes | oor le...-| 80} 92} O2| 94) 883] 86)...-..|.-- 
| ee nian sanea 93 97 07 93 89 _, a : 
Se -. ntibleieabeeebntretenspen Listens | 99! 108] 1061 109 84 - | ae ee 
MBG. <cccecccesccesost 691 108! 104; 113; 108] 116) 88} 107, 97 | 91 84 
‘ MbeEP..--eeeeceesencees | 100} 100 | 108 133 | 106/ 111, &! 03} 101, 103, 9% 
| | | | 
1916. | | 
i ciscendansdnasenss | 300} 100! 100] 190] 100] 100| 100, 100; 100 100, 1% 
Drury « o--ccccccccececes | 112) 111] 104) 123) 95] Of 98 105; 112 111) 108 
8 TE March.....-.seeccceceoroses | 114] 117| 109) 182{ 99] 97) 100) 106 111) 105 | 108 
“0 A pril..cee-ceseceececeeecees | 112] 114] 110) 182] 93] 96| 97 106 110 | 108 104 
5 + ee er | 113} 119] 109| 133; 90) 96 102); 105 196 | 109 106 
‘ TUNG. .vacoverocesececcsooes | 109] 115) 111 134| 91} 98) 105; 116, 104] 112, 108 
8 July... .--conccccccccccceces | 116] 105; 108! 126 91 99' 105 122, 106) 113) 107 
Lc pacenciienseosenste | 117] 119} 109) 125] 9 7 97) 118| 110; 118| 100) 
OMDEP. ..--cecceceeeeee | 193] 132] 113| 128] 93] 105, 93, 112) 101) It 102 
aR ERNE | 132] 148| 111 | 132] 97] 112) 05) 116) 111) 130) 108 
: se a | 399} 155| 117) 148) G3] 110) 101 | 126) 118 | 181 | 101 
em DeP. ..-----seeeeeees | 125} 135] 116| 154] 96] 117) 92) 17 | 116) 241) 114) 
1917. | | | | 
er RC Oe | 333! 197] 111{ 186| 97] aa! 107/ 117| 194 | 141) 118 
@brUSTY ..cccceceeceee-ee-| 134] 149] 119) 134] 98] 128) 107) 138 191 | 145 | 1:7 
March....-.seseseeeees -ee--| 135 | 158) 109] 142] 100) 137) 110) 183) 119 | 142) 117 
Aettl.. coceucheatieosbantes 133 | 153| 104) 130| 92) 106) 110| 123) 114) 1838 | 116 
: AT. rsshsdannenenersoncous 130 | 156] 105 144) 2 118) 113 138] 100) 133) 113 
UDO... c<snkdunceshecesasons | 125| 146| 104| 144] 94] 128) 118) 144] 106) 129) 115 | 
DF. concsedenavovesstenell | 18] 141 | 108| 134{ 94] 117) 113 161 | 105] 126) 111 
oe REET IE re | 190! 136] 107| 146 7} 107! 108| 141 | 104} 180/ 103) 
AMIDEE ..20cccneccosceee 125} 153| 96! 12 91 | 114/ 103 136) 104; 136] 109 
COUN. < oscckaectcosssess 128} 160} 103/ 158] 98| 127] 101 | 139 106] 144 | 110 
NOVEMBER. «2. c2cecccccees: 122 | 165] 108| 166] 103] 137) 106) 154, MIL | 157 | 111 
COC ER ain so cvcvcncwsccens 121 156; 113; 170 | 103 | 186; 107/ 162: 114, 172) 114 
| 
1918. 
iiickvstandsscénacens 119} 137} 118) 151 | 103] 120; 102; 147; 111) 163) 112 
PNET ccnandreceedscesie 119} £42] 112) 154{| 101] 181} 108 | 155 | 108) 154) 109 | 
ARI chakwereddeeadanned 123| 158| 111 | 167] 104] 141] 101) 150/ 1 165 | 113 
Ph. coinxdunthebtisenscwesa 124] 161 | 108] 166 | 103] 142; 101/ 184 1 161 | 112 
WE. < calaieeyshedebacwess 124] 172| 109) 177; 88) 121 101} 168, 101 175} 113 
JUNO. .cccccerececccccoceces 126} 175} 102! 1683) 94] 138) 101) 170, 104 192) 113 
, Il oan én otitronne abcnael 122| 170| 110] 196] 96] 139) 102) 172 | 106| 102) 114 
LER LETTE: 118} 177| 116) 240; 92) 121 98 163; 105| 194! 114 
Se ae 120} 182] 119) 242] 93] 135] 4) 154) 102) 188) 114) 
COBEE. .vecnsccccaccoees 121} 1921 123) 271| 87} 125; 86! 146) 98), 177) 106 
INNER. is vrctacieneqeonse 123 | 174! 126| 263/ 92) 137| 85! 139 99 172) 112 
OEE wa skdneacconsvoee 114| 174] 125] 250} 95] 155) 83) 147) 100) 198) 116 
| 
/ 1919 | | | 
iis. ciniderinnctienwn 108 | 180 | 122] 234; 89) 141| 76) 143) 101) 191 | 115 
CDIUATY . ..--2eeeeeeeeeees 108| 172| 109] 197| 89| 137| 78! 142] 101| 196) 113 
WOR ccinvccdnecceccsocesce 111 | 178; 107, 200 g9} 143! 70| 148; 103) 201} 112 
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EMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE IN JULY, 1918.! 
Following the precedent employed in previous investigations 1 
by the labor inspectors relative to industrial employment, data 
collected in July, 1918, from 41,475 establishments, employi: 
; > ‘ _ ~&Kn f 7 : 
normal times 1,384,049 persons he this date, 38.556 of these « 
lishments were operating, and employing 1,318,903 persons. 
distribution by industry groups, of the establishments open and 
sons employed, at the various dates on which investigations , 
made, are as follows: 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYE! 
NORMAL TIMES, AUGUST, 1914, AND JULY, 1918 
| Number of establish- N er of empiovees Pp, a 
| ments reporting in— reported it P = 
Establist 
| me re- 
Industry group. porting 
8 es eee Au- = in— 
} y, ormal J 
mal gust, 1 1 os gust 18 
times. | 1914. caacraas 1914 — 
, Au 1 | A 
svat [stily 
| } at , 
| | ltgn4. °°"? \1914 
| 
Food preparations.............. 4,028 | 2,980 | 3,765 84.481 | 45,534 57.958 | 74} 93] 54 
Sy 1,322 7.3 | 1,244 66,768 | 27,995 77,118 64 4 4° 
Rubber, paper, and cardboard .| 689 316 656 44,883 | 14, 425 34,471 46} 95] 32 
Ns sks cactus heaves 1,110; 549 1,020; 81,742 | 11,456 17,441; 49] 92] 36 
MN Gehan cides cwcccicunredes 614 1,074 | 3,323 301, 739 (101,349 | 239,27 47 | 34 
ne a cwnendubne | 7,998 | 4,731 | 7,464 | 123,380] 43,558} 103,811] 60} § a5 
Leather and hides.............. | 2,095 | 1,227 | 1,943 66,220 | 25,496 | 57,308 | 58) 93 
Vf so 4,202 | 1,527 ; 3,770 74,663 | 18,771 | 68,560 36 q 2 
Metallurgy (crude)............. | 6,176 | 2,780 | 5,864 | 316,071 101,499 | 485,486 | 45 6} 32 
Metals (refined)......... BS ie | §19 60 484 6,996 | 1,119 | 5.142] 12] 9 18 
lag 81 60 69 2, 559 513 | 1,383 | 74] 85 | 24 
Building trades, including | 
og 2: ae | 1,532 676 | 1,237 | 78,370! 10,424; 41,304); 44 81 1s 
Earth, clay, and stoneware... 1, 063 373 866 | 76,712 | 16,021 | 42,579 35 &1 21 
Storage and a Jol Le 425 273 4lf 25,336 | 13,599 | 25,130; S88} 98] 45 
COMMEPCE, ....200-0-2ceccccee- | 6,621 5,029 | 6,435 84,129 37, S87 61,942 | 76 7) 45 
PI iacancvones 141,475 22,448 |38, 556 |1,384, 049 469, 746 iL, 318, 903 “ 54| 93| 34 
i j j 








The data given in the above table 


with that reported for previous investigations, for the reasons t! 
the establishments reporting in July, 1918, are not identical 
those reported for earlier dates. But the differences are of such s! 
importance that they may be considered as negligible. 

As shown by the table the number of employees in these estab! 
ments form 95 per cent of the number employed in them in no. 
times. The number of mobilized men employed in these estab! 
ments may be estimated as forming 24 per cent of all emplo. 
engaged in them; it therefore follows that, if from the nun 
employed in normal times this proportion is deducted, the nun 
employed i in July, 1918, exceeds by 19 per cent the number empl: 


vance Sociale (Paris), November and December, 


are not exactly compar: 


1 Bulletin du Ministare d du Travaii et de la Prévo 
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just after mobilization. The groups of industry in which an increased 
umber of employees was found, after making deductions for mobili- 
zation, are as follows: Chemicals, 42; rubber, paper, and cardboard, 
34: woodworking, 13; metallurgy (crude), 22; metals (refined), 86; 


and storage and transportation, 31 per cent. 


The only industries 


employing more persons in July, 1918, than under normal conditions, 
no deduction for mobilized men being made, were chemicals and 
metallurgy (crude), in which the per cent of increase was 15 and 54, 


respectively. 


The investigation applies to such establishments only as are 
subject to inspection by the labor office, and does not include mines, 
quarries, common carriers (railways and tramways), or establish- 


A 


rents under the control of the ministries of war and navy. In these 


last two services there has been a notable increase in the number of 


employees. 


The following table shows the number and proportion of each sex 
employed in these 41,475 establishments before the war, in August, 
i914, and July, 1918. 


MBER AND PROPORT 


ION OF 


MEN AND 


WOMEN 


EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL 


ESTABLISHMENTS BEFORE THE WAR, AUGUST, 1914, AND JULY, 1918. 


Date of 
investigation. 


Number of employees. 


Per cent of employees. 


2a te — 


| Proportion of each sex 


| 


employed in July, 
1918, compared with 
August, 1914. 





Women. | Total. | Men. Women. Total. 





fore the war... 929, 407 
August, 1914..... 290, 348 
July, snninscies 785, 380 











} i 
Women. | Total. Men. 
| | | | : 
| | 
454,642 | 1,384,049| 67.2] 982.8 | 100 100} 100 100 
179, 398 469, 746 61.8 88.2 100 81 | 39 34 
40.5 100 | 


533, 523 1,318, 908 | 59.5 


84) 117 95 





114339°—19——-18 
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The following table shows the distribution of women in the vari: 
industries before the war, in August, 1914, and July, 1918. 


NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS BEFOR!] 
WAR, AUGUST, 1914, AND IN JULY, 1918. 





| | Per cent of 
emploved, 
|} Number of women employed in— pared 
| i fore-war (¢ 
Industry group. | ment, 
| | 
Vormal A gust | July, 1918 Augu U 
time 1¥14. | ly¥l4 i 
| 
Food preparations Ee rs 14,958 ' 22, ORT + 
(hemical...... biti x's Sie dolcka ixignseehcacn ar tn 13,085 | 6,217 | 18, 439 H 
Rubber, paper, and cardboard................. 17,705 6, 964 | 17, 335 
Printing. .... ) 635 4,602 7,073 4 
ns is wi 183, 881 72,631 69, S14 
Clothing. 9s, 971 ! 1, 191 
| ther ane ee 22,119 4 O94 24 } 
O06 oy 2h: a ) 1] 14, 571 
Nit rg\ I de li l Z 119, tia) 2 
Metals (refined)........-- ‘ : 2,646 44 2,252 I 
Precious stones... 1, 245 t2 NS l 
uilding trades, including stor orking,... 420 230 1, 264 | Ta) 
Earth, clay, and stoneware 14, 504 >, 11d 11, 394 21 
Stor e and ransportalion 2% 102 1, G29 at 
Comn a eee ) 34 | ) 9 | 54 
PEE Sines a esis aus 5 179, 308 } 323 


In addition to the number of Women working in establishm 


subject to the inspection service, there were in September, | 


600,733 Women engaged in service connected with the natio 
defense, including the larger railway systems (grands résca 


In most of the various branches of the national defense sem 
women formed approximately 20 per cent of all employees 
September, 1918, the percentage of Women to all emplovees in 
air service Was 27.96; in health service 47.39; and in armament 
During the period October 1, 1917, to September, 1918, the nu 
of women employed in branches of service for national d 
increased from 446,212 to 600,7 
ployees on October 1, 1917, was 2,922,461, and on Septeniber | 


2 073.783. an increase of 51.322, of which 12.912 were men and 3S 


, 


33. The total number of ail 


were women, On September 1, 1918, there were 301,239 pers 
employed on the important lines of railroads (grands rés 
whom 57,910 were women. From December 1, 1917, to Septet 
1, 1918, the number of women employees in this service in 
9,275, or 19.1 per cent. 

The report gives in some detail the occupations in which won 
are engaged, and in some instances indicates that when an opport 
time is reached there should be a readjustment in the characte: 
lubor which they are now called upon to perform, 


ac 
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EXTENT OF EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN GERMANY DURING THE WAR. 


No reliable figures appear to be available as to the real extent of the 
iployment of women in Germany during the war, but data as to 
iployment of both males and females have been compiled, based 
. returns from 5,135 sickness insurance societies, which, it is esti- 
ted, represent from one-half to three-fourths of the total number 
ersons employed for a wage or salary in Germany. These data 
given in the Deutscher Reichsanzeiger for February 25, 1919, 
nd are reproduced in the British Labor Gazette for March, 1919 
nage 87), from which this account is taken. These figures, depicting 
. situation as of July 1, 1918, are presented in the following table 
in comparison with the extent of employment of males and females 

) July 1, 1914, and July 1, 1917, respectively: 
\T OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES AND FEMALES IN GERMANY ON JULY 1, 1914, 

1917 AND 1918, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE AT EACH DAT! 


' 1 © i rea 
‘\ empio 1 v , 
ed by j ae Cu 1 pt 
i wi ) y 
Date. : . 
Males Females Males len 
- -—_——— 

ND ii eit ie eR ald oe one eae eee 7 3, 166 31 
ov SEE See eee ey ee ee en ‘ 4.14 177 - ; 4 y 
yi® Ss ‘s 4 s! J ) 





The total number of women employed on July 1, 1918, 1s estimated 
at between seven and eight millions. 

Considering the extent of employment of women by trades, it 
appears that the maximum increase occurred in the munitions 
industry proper, and the ore smelting, metal. and engineering indus- 
tries (where the numbers rose about 408 per cent between July 1, 
1914, and July 1, 1918), in the electrical trades (288 per cent), and in 
the chemical industry (364 per cent). In the building trades the 
number of women workers increased about 225 per cent between 
those two dates. A decrease in the number of woman employees is 
reported in the textile, clothing, food, and tobacco trades, in all of 
which the output was greatly restricted owing to lack of raw material. 
\ considerable influx of women is noted in the so-called nonfactory 
rades, such as smithing, miscellaneous metal working, and plumbing, 
where the numbers employed increased 350 per cent between the 
dates mentioned; in the joinery trades, where they increased 153 per 
cent; and in hairdressing, where the increase was 67 per cent. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 





BRIDGEPORT PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
COMMITTEES. 


The labor disturbances which occurred during the latter part 
1918 at Bridgeport, Conn., affecting the production of munitions a: 
other war supplies, assumed such a serious aspect that the Natio: 
War Labor Board was called upon to investigate and, if possil, 
compose the differences between the employers and the striki 
workers. After an exhaustive investigation of the questions at is: 
and the failure on the part of the board to reach a unanimous agr 
ment upon certain disputed points, an umpire was appointed 
render a decision that would be acceptable alike to the board 
to the parties in disagreement. In August the umpire submitt 
his report to the board, which approved it, and the decision \ 
later accepted by a large number of the employees. Many, howey 
refused to agree to its terms and President Wilson thereupon 
dressed a letter to them requesting that they return to work 
suggesting certain penalties that would be imposed should tl: 
refuse. The President also addressed a letter to the emplo) 
whom, he was informed, had refused to reemploy the workers aft 
they had indicated a willingness to return to work. An account 
this controversy, the award of the umpire, and the letters of 
President are published in the Monruiy Lasor Review for Octo! 
1918 (pp. 19-25). 

This controversy emphasized the desirability of providing for | 
constitution of collective bargaining committees under a plan w! 
should be applicable to all the plants in Bridgeport working on \ 
contracts; said committee in each instance to be organized for 
purpose of developing a clearer understanding of the problems | 
taining to the company and its employees, by furnishing a nv 
of free interchange of opinions and suggestions on all matter 
mutual concern and interest within the business. The plan w) 
was finally adopted was the result of careful and mature deli) 
tions on the part of the representatives of employers and employ 
each of whom went into the conferences with the determination 
effect some workable scheme by which the workpeople and 
management could get together and mutually agree upon ques! 
affecting the interests of all. This plan provides for the election 
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employees’ department committees and employees’ general commit- 
tees and prescribes by-laws governing the powers and functions and 
the method of procedure of these committees, and also makes provi- 
sion for a referendum and recall of duly elected committeemen, and 
for amendment of the by-laws. This plan was approved on November 
°7, 1918, by the machinists union of Bridgeport and by the National 
War Labor Board, and on December 16 by the manufacturers and 
employees of Bridgeport. 

One of the early announced principles of the National War Labor 
Board relates to the right of employees to organize and to bargain 
collectively, and reads as follows: 

The right of workers to organize in trade-unions and to bargain collectively and 
through chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed. This right shall not be 
denied, abridged, or interfered with by employers in any manner whatsoever. 

A similar provision recognizes the right of employers to organize 
and to bargain collectively. This general principle has been re- 
affirmed by the board in a great many of its subsequent decisions, 
and the plan for the organization of collective bargaining committees 
which was prepared primarily for the Bridgeport industries has been 
put out by the board as a concrete development of the general 
principle which it has consistently urged. It may be said that the 
National War Labor Board is daily receiving requests for copies of 
this Bridgeport plan from business concerns all over the country, 
indicating the widespread interest manifested by employers who 
are coming to realize the necessity of mecting in some definite way 
the demand for closer cooperation between workers and management. 


TEXT OF PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING COMMITTEES. 


The text of the plan of organization and the by-laws for collective 
bargaining committees instituted by the National War Labor Board 
for Bridgeport, Conn., is as follows: 


ORGANIZATION, 
A. EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES. 


Elections.—1. Employees’ department committees shall consist of three employees 
who have actually worked in the department or section of the plant involved for a 
period of three (3) months immediately preceding election. There shall be such a 
committee for each department or section in charge of a foreman or forelady. 

2. Said committee shall be elected by the direct vote of the employees. Each em- 
ployee of any department shall have the privilege of voting for three fellow employees 
as his or her choice for said committee membership. The three employees receiving 
the highest number of votes shall be declared elected. 

3. Notice of all said elections must be either delivered to each employee in the 
department or section involved, or said department or section must be adequately 
placarded with posters; said notices or placards must fully explain the purposes and 
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conditions of said elections and they must be distributed or posted at least one f 
week prior to the date of actual election. 

4. The judges of election for the first election shall be an examiner or other nonpa: 
san representative of the National War Labor Board and two or more employees cho 
by him from the department or section involved, one of whom shall be, when 
possible, the timekeeper of the department, who will serve as checker of those votis» 
or some employee qualified to recognize the employees voting as bona fide emplo\ 
of that department. Such judges shall hold the election, count the votes, certify 
returns, and announce, at the earliest possible hour, the names of those elected 

Employee judges shall have been employed in the department or section invo 
for at least three (5) months immediately preceding elections. 

The judges of election shall have final decision as to all questions arising at 
time of and in connection with said elections, except that they shall be guided a 
roverned by the conditions of said elections as set forth upon said notices or post: 
which shall be in full accord with the organization plan and by-laws. 

5. The employee receiving the highest number of votes in each such election sha!! 





be declared the chairman of the committee, but in case of a resignation as chairm 
the committee elected shall have the right of choi eS. 
6. Where both men and women are employed in a department or section, ] 


representation upon its committee shall be guaranteed to both. 

7. The first election shall be held at such time as the administrative examiner shal! 
decide, and at such place as in his opinion the greatest number of votes of the eli: 
employees would be obtained. Such employees will be given a printed ballot and a 
free opportunity to vote in accordance with their wishes and choice. The privile; 
an absolutely secret ballot shall be guaranteed and enforced. 

3. During the actual time covered by the elections, all foremen, higher offic 
employees of other departments and nonemployees shall absent themselves from ihe 
place of election, except for good and sufticient reason under the personal super 
of the National War Labor Board's representative. 

9 Where a tie occurs for the last place, or where a tie occurs for the chairmal 
of a committee, such tie shall be decided by lot by the judges of the election 
there shall be a complete tie, the employees thus elected shall choose their ov 
chairman. 

B. EMPLOYEES’ GENERAL COMMITYEES, 


10. Elections.—In addition to said department committees, there shall be instit 
for each plant an employees’ general committee composed of the chairmen of al! 
department committees, except that any plant in which the number of employe 





such that only one department committee is chosen shall have no general or exec 
committee. 

11. If the number of any general committee as originally constituted is too 
for efficient working, said committee shall meet as soon as practicable after the elect 
oi the department committees and proceed to elect from their own number an execul! 
committee, to be technically known as the employees’ executive committee, \ 
shall be vested with the duties and powers of said general committee, except th 
reserved for the committee as a whole. 

12. Whenever at the initial election it is found advisable to elect an execu! 
committee, said general committee shall be called together by the administra 
examiner and presided over, for this one purpose only, by an examiner, or other 1 
partisan representative of the National War Labor Board, who shall see that the elect 
of said executive committee is conducted in accordance with such instructions as t! 
administrative eXaminer may issue in order to insure a fairly elected aad representa 
tive executive comnaittee. 
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13. Said executive committee shall consist of three. five seven, or mine emplo 
members, the number for each plant to be determined preceding th election, by 
the administrative examiner. 
Mach general and executive committee shall elec from its own members by 
majority vote, a permanent chairman. 
Where general committees are he: ulter referred to it shall mean executive 
committees, wherever such have been elected. unless oth Nise specifically indicate] 
BY-LAWS 
. 
A. EMPLOY Sc DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES 
} Powers and frune C Depart ent CaN { ’ + ma 1d + 
like or less numl fthe 3 Lorre { 
Wising in their res 1 d ments I il « 4 
ble to settle by di Y th thetr 
epartinen mint! wid id, refrai ! le mana 
1] one tj S preset 1 ! the T : 1} 
Ipoen investigation bv said ef t} T] 
j} tment committee | Ll! t pore | ? 
loyees of their respe ments, ma ne 
vent, all jUestlons Of nui il ae | 
Department committees t l ad) : he manage b ’ 
and all matters affecting o ! { ) lividua 
| f their respe e dt ert 
kepartment commit i 
ment ich proble Sas 1 l a ] 
} d t} ‘ i ! ) la rat 
Denpartme committees ith ar t, } 
r presented by ap] r lat to ft 
ind proper application of the Bridgepor rd. 3 nding ! 
tit ms there i, aS mace if i X ] } } ‘o ] | 
e} f their respective departmen 1G | | it tl 
u il vruaranteed by the twa? 1, l di r said | 
in any way denied. Power to alter, change. or add tot rulings and 
ns of the award as made b i i 
Department committees shal! not ] r veto p 
rig] LO dec ide wh ) shall, or shall | pl Ve Ww ) shall not, | 
eharged:; who shall, or shall not. recei eas q 
s)) or shall not, be performed, et: 
The individual members of department committees are and Mal 
t same ru! 


CS and reculations is th , tl Loy . 


4. Department committees are rest 


ected to the adjust tf iat soniy Ith 
their jurisdiction, as outlined under the organizati il by-laws, by agreemer 
with their managements. The obligation to pron put into « t all matters 
ed Upon is placed entirely Upon the nanavement 


Department committees may, by mutual c 
iwement, consider and have put into f 


specifically covered in these by-laws. 


MST 


it of the representat 
ree, by agreement, any 

‘). Members of department committees shall serve for one year, or unti! thei 

iccessors are elected. 

“7. Any vacancy, or vacancies, in the membership of a department « 
shall be filled by a special departmental! election. 

“8. After the initial election under the supervision of the examiner of the Nationa! 
War Labor Board, rules for subsequent elections, and any general rules 
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pertaining to department, general, and executive committees, may be decided by 
two-thirds vote of the entire membership of the joint executive committee, or gene: 
committee wherever an executive committee was not elected. 

29. No employee shall be eligible to membership on a department committee, 1 
to appointment as judge of election, who has not been continuously in the employ 
the department involved for at least three (3) months immediately preceding th. 
election; provided, however, that if there shall not be at the time of the election 
least six employees of three months’ standing, said three months’ service qualificati 





ehall be omitted. 

30. Method of procedure.-—Employees desiring to have their department co: 
mittee act for them, individually or collectively, whether as an appeal from a decisi 
of their foreman, or as a direct presentation, shall file their case with the chairma 





of said committee in writing and signed, if practicable; otherwise, the chairmar 
the committee shall reduce same to writing. These matters shall be transacted 
the premises outside of working hours. 

31. The chairman of department committees shall accept for consideration 
cases filed as provided under section 30. 

32. The chairman of any department committee shall call a meeting of the commit! 
at such times and places as the circumstances demand for the consideration of si 
cases as have been filed, and also of such matters as the committee contemplat 
initiating. .Such meeting shall be held on the premises but not during working h 
or on company time, except upon consent of the management. 

33. Whether cases or matters considered in accordance with the provisions 
section 32 shall be taken up with the management shall be decided by a vote of t! 
committee; two votes for or against any proposition shall decide, and no referen 
or appeal to the joint department, executive, or general committee can thereafte1 
mace. 

34. Whenever it is desirable for a department committee to mect with the mana 
ment for the presentation and consideration of prepared cases or other matters 
chairman of said committee shall request through the foreman of the department 
involved ajoint conference with such representative or representatives as the manag 
ment shall designate for this purpose, not to exceed in number the membership 
said department committee. Such request shall be accompanied by a speciticat 
in writing of the matters to be considered. 

35. The management shall meet with such committee department in a joint con! 
ence upon the date requested, or, if for any reason this is impracticable, upon o: 
of the next six days thereafter mutually agreed upon, not counting Sundays 





holidays. 

36. Any management shall have the privilege of calling a department committ 
a joint conference by the method set forth in sections 34 and 35. 

37. The chairmanship of each joint conference shall alternate between the chair: 

of the department committee and the spokesman for the management’s representati\ 

38. All joint conferences shall be held immediately following the close of the da: 
work upon the date fixed, unless by unanimous vote some other date is fixed, eit! 
in the department involved or in some suitable room convenient thereto provid 
by the management for this purpose. Joint conferences may be held on comp. 
time by the consent of the management. 

39. Joint conferences shall be private except where witnesses may be called. | 
and free opportunity shall be granted to all present to discuss, from every angle : 
viewpoint, all cases and matters presented by either side at each joint conferen« 

40. Immediately following discussion of any issue at a joint conference a vote s! 
be taken upon the question at issue, and a majority of two votes of the entire m: 
bership of the joint committee shall decide; that is, five votes out of a joint commit: 
oi six shall control. 


t 
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41. When an agreement has been reached the case or matter in issue is settled beyond 
appeal, and shall be promptly adjusted in accordance therewith. 

42, When no agreement has been reached, the chairman of the joint conference, 
tnless such case be withdrawn by the party proposing the action, shall immediately 
efer in written form the case or matter in issue to the chairman of the employees’ 

neral committee for presentation, discussion, consideration, and disposition at a 

int conference between said employees’ general committee and a like or less num- 
Ler of the management’s representatives. 

, 13. A record of proceedings of all joint conferences shall be made, signed by all 
embers present. 

14. Annual elections for members of department committees shall be held during 
November of each year, 





B. EMPLOYEES’ GENERAL COMMITTEES. 


ers and functions. —45. General committees in joint conference with the manage- 

ent’s representatives shall review all cases and matters not settled in a joint con- 

rence between the department committee and the management, unless such case 
withdrawn by the party proposing the action. 

ij. General committees, as a whole, in cooperation with the management’s rep- 

ntatives, shall hold annual or special elections for members of the department 
committees in accordance with the above organization rules and regulations and 

amendments thereto as may be decided upon by a two-thirds vote of the entire 
niembership of the joint executive committee, or joint general committee, wherever 
in executive committee was not elected. 

17. General committees, as a whole, shall have the right to fill by election from its 
members any vacancy occurring in their executive committees. 

is, General committees are not vested with executive or administrative authority, 
except as specified in section 46. 

{9. Generai committees are restricted to the adjustment of matters only within 
their jurisdiction, as authorized under the organization and by-laws, by agreement 
with the management. The obligation to promptly put into effect all matters agreed 
upon is placed entirely upon the management. 

50. Members of the general committees shall serve for one year, or until their sue 
cessors have been elected. 

51. Vacancies in general committees, as a whole, are automatically filled by the 
new chairman of the department committees from which the outgoing members 
originally came. 

52. The right of a general committee. and also of the representatives of the manage- 
ment, to initiate and discuss in a joint conference any matter appertaining to the 
plant, as a whole, is hereby granted. 

Method of procedure.—53. Whenever the chairman of @ joint conference between 
a department committee and the management shall refer in written form any unad- 
justed case or question to the chairman ofa general committee, the latter shall promptly 
turn the original or copy thereof over to the designated spokesman of the manage- 
ment’s representatives, together with a request for a joint conference on some specific 
day. 

54. The management shall meet with such general committee in joint conference 
upon the date requested, or, if for any reason this is impracticable, upon one of six 
days thereafter mutually agreed upon, not including Sundays or holidays. 

55. Any management shall have the privilege of calling a general committee to 
joint conference by the method set forth in section 53. 
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56. The chairmanship of each joint conference shall alternate between the 
man of the general committee and the spokesman for the management’s representa 
57. 


All joint conferences shall be held imm “diately follow ing the close of the ( 


work upon the date fixed. unless by unanimous consent some other date and ti 


y 





selected. either in the department involved or in sume suitable room conv: 
thereto provided by the management for this purpose. Joint conferences m 
held during working hours and upon company time hy the consent of the manage 

DR. J int conierences shall he priv ate, excep! when witnesses may he called 
and free opportunity shall be granted to all present to discuss from every ang 
view point all cases and matters pre ented by either side at each joint conferenc: , 

ov, Immediately following liscussion of al Issue at a joint ce nierence i 
shall be taken ipon the juesth nat e, and ain yori Les l the 
membership of the joint committee shal cide: that 1 e ’ 
mittee of six, or seven votes out of a joint committee of ten, shall control. 

60. When an agreement has heen reached the ca or matt 1 ISS 
beyond appeal and shall be promptly adjusted in accordance therewith 

61. In case the general or executive Comimiitee in joint conierence tails 
agreement helore other ar tion shall be taken said committee shall refer th 
in question to the highest execitives of the plant management for considerati 
recommendation. 

62. A record of proceedings of all joint conferences shall be made ed 
members present, and filed. 

C. REFERENDUM AND RECALI 

Method of procedure.—63. Whenever the services of any committeeman 
becomes unsatisfactory the employees of the department which he represents » 
have the privilege of the referendum and recal! 

64. Whenever 20 per cent ol the emplovees. of any department = shall 


petition asking ior a vote upen the recall of their commiiteeman and 


petition with the chairman of the ceneral comm wee, 2 sper ial ele ion iO! 


partment shall be held by said committee promptiy in order to determine 
said committeeman shall be recailed o ntinued in office. 

HD, If, at said specia! elect ! mne-thi l Wr inore oj} the actual emplo 
department involved shall vote to retain the services of the committeeman in q: 


he shall bot be recalled irom sery ice 
66. If at said special election more than two-thirds of the actual employ 
the department involved shall vote to recall the committeeman mn questio 


ser 1cé 8S as Sut h si all Cease forth ith. 


67. Whenever a committeeman shall have heen recalled, in accordance 





section 66, the vacancy thus created shall be immediately filled in line wit 


provisions set forth in section 27. 
D. AMENDMENTS. 
G8. The foregoing by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote at a joint 


ference of the general Committee and the management. 


PROCEDURE IN ELECTION OF SHOP COMMITTEES. 


Prior to the formulation of the Bridgeport plan, the joint chairn 
of the National War Labor Board approved a procedure for 
election of shop committees which had been prepared for a spec 


case, but which is recognized as applicable, with certain modilicutio. 
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to conditions existing in manufacturing plants generally. The text 


this plan of procedure, approved October 4. 1978. 15 a8 fo 


ases where elections are req 


Wer 
, 
itees the following shall be the procedure 


1 NUMBER OF COMMITT? TEN 


wy committees shall be selected to meet with an equal roa lesser number of 
sentatives 10 be selected hv the emplover Kach department or section of 
shop shall be entitled to L commiutteeman for each 100 emplovees emploved 

lepariment t section lfin an department or se ton there shall be emp! yyeesg 


cess of any even hundred, then an additional committeeman may he elected 


led the additional employees e' md the even hun Ired shall he Ov nore 
s than 50 no additional representation shall be allowed Asan example: In 
artment or section emploving 340 men. 3 committeemen will be e! “ft; im 


: Q-7 +4 ——s | } Lar 
sxrtment emploving 375 men, 4 committeemen will be elected 


2°. Mi 4 ) ] 
—— — = ae ¢ , : ’ , , , “— oo 
hie notice having een 21VeH OF aN Ciecliu! LU GaVS Siidli De AlioOWed Gurlnzy y icn 
Ne — -_ ade for candi . tC a eae ‘ ae 5 ee es : 
lions may ve Mac IO ana ale i oTrdae? i aula ati may 


4 


ar on the ballot, such person must be nominated either at a meeting of the em- 
‘sor any part of them duly called for that purpose, or by petition signed |y not 


less than 10 per cent of those qualified to vote for any candidate so nominated 


Bb onvention. Meetings hor Bominataon rt Candidates nay te heid a any 
er } alle far } I} no? rit ’ } ; , ; 
ned 10 the Cauis for the saine phe nominations abd the attendance of at 

() per cent oft the Dersohls eltiil i tw fe ior nA min e]s a an su tf} thi lili’ 
I s - 3 
ertined to by the chai man and seeretat tine meeting 

B ehtion.—All nominating petitions must clearly name the candidate or 

} } “ “ 1 1 

candidates and have the signature of not less than 10 per cent of the bona-tide tHe 
ees Guailied to vote lor suey candidate 

Foling nominations. NOTATIONS Miade elther by Ineevel NY Or by p ition 

mist be sent to the examiner of the National War Labor Board not later th ) 
a s alter the notice of election ts given, and the election shall be held : } h 
next succeeding unless such day should be Saturday or Sunday o1 


in which event the election shall be held on the next successive workday 


Pubhshing lists of noninees.— lasts of candidates selected by mvyention or 
. ° } ° . . ‘. ° 1 é ] - 
petition and distinctively designated May pe po d by then respectlve supporters 


~ 


ou ap uletin board to be pros ided by li Cl HOYyer, ( olvyeulent Lo the \ UL ”) 11s, 
to assist voters in marking their ballots 


3. EFLECTIONS 


1) Place.—The election shall be held in the place where the largest total vote of 
imen can be secured, consistent with fairness of count and full and free expression 
holce, either in the shop or in some convenient public building, as the chic 
uner shall decide after conference, if need be, with the secretary of the National 
Labor Board. 

Klection officers.—The election shall be conducted under the supervision of on 
miner of the National War Labor Board. who shall select as assistants two or mora 
ployees of the department or section for which the election is held. ‘Uhese persons 

sliall constitute the election board, which will conduct the election, count th» votes, 
(| certify as to the correctness of the count 
\n employee of the company to be nominated by the employer, who shall pr 


lurably be the timekeeper or someone connected with the proper department or 
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section, who is qualified to certify to and identify the voters as bona fide empl. 
shall assist the election board in its duties. 

(c) Freedom from undue influence.—All elections shall be held in accordance 
the Australian or secret ballot. The names of all the nominees shall be print: 
alphabetical order on the ballot, which shall clearly state the number to be voted 
This ballot shall be in the form that it may be folded so as to conceal the nature « 
vote. Each employee presenting himself shall be certified to as qualified to 
and handed a ballot by the tellers. Upon indicating upon the ballot by marki 
cross opposite the names of the candidates for whom the employee wishes to 
he shall himself place it in the ballot box. A booth or booths shall be provid. 4 , 
where the employee may indicate his choice free from observation. 

Foremen and other officials of the company shall absent themselves from 
election to remove ground for a claim of undue influence. 

(d) Declaration of election.—The candidates receiving the greatest number of \ 
shall be declared elected by the election board. In the event of a tie vote, 
examiner of the National War Labor board shall call for a new election within 


days. 








4. CHANGE OF PROCEDURE BY AGREEMENT, 


After the initial election under the supervision of the examiner of the Nati 
War Labor Board, subsequent elections and any general rules or regulations pert: 
ing to the selection of shop committees may be carried out through agreement bet: 
the employer and the committee so elected. Proper provision should be made {\; 
reports of the shop committees from time to time to their respective constituen 

Approved by the joint chairmen, October 4, 1918, 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN CANDY FACTORIES IN MASSACHUSETTS.! 


When in 1911 Massachusetts was considering the advisability of 
setting up minimum-wage boards, candy making was selected as 
one of four industries for investigation as to whether or not existing 
conditions called for such boards. In 1913, when the minimum- 
wage commission began its work, candy making was selected for a 
more extended investigation, which confirmed the findings of the 
earlier inquiry; both showed a low level of wage rates, with seasonal 
depression and irregular employment bringing actual earnings far 
below nominal rates. 

[In 1914 the commission established a wage board for the industry, 
which in February, 1915, brought in a majority report recommend- 
ing $8.75 per week as a minimum wage for experienced women. At 
this point the candy manufacturers applied for an injunction against 
the establishment of such a wage, questioning, among other grounds 
of action, the constitutionality of the minimum-wage law, and the 
board suspended proceedings until this question could be settled. 
In September, 1918, the Supreme Court of Massachusetts upheld 
the constitutionality of the minimum-wage law, and the commission, 
returning to its interrupted program, decided to make a new survey 
of wage conditions in candy making, to determine whether the 
situation, as then existing, called for the setting up of a minimum- 
wage board. 

The results of this survey, which have recently been published, 
show several changes in conditions, the most important being the 
change in average weekly earnings. The inquiry included seven 
factories, in three localities, some working on war contracts and 
others not so engaged, selected as being fairly representative of wage 
conditions. In each establishment a transcript was made of the 
pay-roll records for all women and girls employed during the four 
months, June to September, 1918, inclusive, and data relating to 
wage rates, methods of payment, and so on, were secured. The 
earnings ranged as follows: 





' Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission. Supplementary report on the wages of women in 
candy factories in Massachusetts, January, 1919. 42pp. Bul. No. 18 
201 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY FARNINGS, BY OCCUPATIONS 
{Based on pay-roll records in 7 factories for the period June-September, 1918.] 
} } 
} Per cent of workers with weekly earnings of 
| 
| | Total aan a 
Occupation. num- : f 
| ber tnderiU nderi lt nd Under; Unde "nder: | i 
| $6 $7 $8 $9 $10. $11 $12 
| 
hg. ee rs Annee . 174 12.1 A.3 ~” 8.3 58. 6 68.4 80, 
ee re 24 15.8 29. 6 17.4 64. 4 80), 2 SS. 7 93.9 7 
TIEN I a oii ccc ce etceéscswes ak BG 17.5 27.7 41.6 65. 7 78.8 88.3 12.0 
RE ACEIIIEO GOUIGOE «oobi. cc ccccccecccetescs 16 10. 1 23.1 39, 6 62.1 | 85.2 93. 5 96. 4 
FI r gir] . eer ey eka ea "2 . 7 64. 4 Be ow. 4 94 IQ F&F 98 Ff 
LI ns cveeabicwesadhss oceans 114 10.5 22.8 41.2 | Doe B 67.95 78. 1 83. 6 
Nut sorter. . a ee eee : 5 ) 10,0 80,0 1} 100.0 | 100.0. 100. 109 
eS ee a =e 13 B.S 84.6 S4. 6 S4.6 92.3 92, 100. 0 
Ee ee 13 7 13. 2 52. 5 64.7 76. 3 R3. 5 ON). 
ee ee 1,071 ! | 1 3 76. 7 R5. | 1.3 
' 


In 1915 the minimum-wag 


re board had fixed $8.75 per week as 
7 c } - ° 7 
lowest rate which should be paid to an experienced worker: Ui) 


table shows that in the autumn of 1918S nearly half the workers 


CO} sidered, $5.1 per cent, were earning less than SS Pe | week. eve 


the dippers, the most highly skilled group, showed nearly one-thu 
of their number earning less than $8. In 1918 the minimum-w. 
board appointed to deal with the wages of womel employed 


office cleat CPs decided that $11.54 was the lowest Sum 0} which 

self-supporting woman could live healthfully in Massachusetts; t! 

table shows that only 15 per cent of the candy workers were earni 
7 


I 
as much or more than $11 a week. 
Considerable variations in earninzs were found in the diffe: 
factories. 


in establishments Nos. », and 4, 51.7 per cent, 48.6 per cent, and 38.5 pet 





respectively, are recelving 3° a wee! rove In the other four establishme: 

three-fourths of the employees are receiving under 39 a week. This group incl 
two small factories, one medium-sized, and one large factory: three are in the « 
general locality as the establishments paying the highest wages * A sin 
contrast In earnings of employees in these same estublishments existed at the 


of the previous investigation. 

The table given above deals with earnings, not wages. It wa: 
found that since the outbreak of the war the straight-time wage had 
been largely superseded by piece rates combined with some form 
bonus system, so that it was difficult to secure data concerning wages 
In the case of three factories, however, it was found possible t 
compare wage rates with those of the earlier investigation, t! 
figures for the two periods being as follows: 
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WEEKI.Y RATES, BY FSTABLISHMENTS. 
{Rates in 3 factories June-September, 1913, and June-September, 1918.] 





I ent of worke!l A ny i 
Establishment and year. m= zi 
' Under Under Under Inder £9 and 
| $6 $7 34 g 
T nt No. 5 
bison itd eeines dh ae merbicniate 6 Siase ee 42, 72.0 .3 ] ) 
CoeeCesoceoeteosertsecseceseesese l 7 31.0 :. 3 Y 
} nt N f 
Ue EA eae Ee Ce ae SO X 0 | 79.2 R3.3 7 
a a atleast ag atthe iglnansh te ialalloa doe A oko 22. 0 43.9 78.0 85. 4 ) 
nt No 
Cute eee OAs 6 ee & 6 ebe oi 6r. 2 l 99.9 , 
I a eid ialsatiod Sakieteeaiaas 20, ¢ 44.1 61.8 
PEP ithsaee ebbweidediek dw aeadad 2, f 75. 4 , ’ 
i abcticete® cuit bed ware etek a Pe aA } ’ 7 ’ 
° . * } 4 ro | 
In commenting on these ficures the report calls attention to the 
Ae inal wares since 1912: 
erense 1Nn ROoMIMDAa Waves si C@ ivtios.: 
\t that time the proportion with rates under $9 was 100, 83.3, and 100 per t, 
wectively; while the corresponding percentages for 1918 are 54.8, 85.4, and ) 
ent. Inthe present study no employees appear in the lowest classes, those with 
{ under $5 weekly. The proportion of workers in the groups of under $6, $7, 
. a . 
ind #9 in 1913 corresponds roughly to that in the groups under § $10, and $121 ‘ 
‘ 
vould indicate an approximate increase of nearly $3 a week in scheduled 
luring the five-year period. As reported by the firm visited, a considerable 
this Increase came within the past vear. Reasons ascribed for the ad - 


the labor shortage and competition with munition plants 


A 


i 


An advance of $3 a week would mean wn increase of 60 per cert 
on $5, of 50 per cent on $6, of 43 per cent on 487, and soon. According 
to conservative estimates the rise in the cost of living between Jul 
1914, and November, 1918, was from 65 to 70 per cent, so 


the case of those receiving the lowest rates would the increase 


in Wages approach the increase in cost of living. In spite of incre 

real wages are appareitiy lower than in 1013. 
The report brings to view some changes wluch have taken plore 
the industry as a result of war conditions. Tours were sho 


~ 


_ ‘ 


i those prevailmg in 1913, owing partly to the fact that the 
vestigation covered a part of the dull summer season and partly 
io the restrictions on sugar, under which manufacturers found it 


‘itficult to secure enough to run their plants full time. Little subst: 


ution of women for men was observed. In part this was because 

ci are largely employed in making hard candy, and when the 
ugar supply was reduced, hard candy, which requires proportionately 
‘ore sugar than other kinds, was dropped, or made only for Govern- 
inent orders; and in part it was due to the fact that it was nearly 
us hard to secure women as men, 
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The most interesting change was in the methods of payme 
Apparently up to the spring of 1918 there had been no great difficul: 
in securing the usual supply of workers at the usual low wages, bhi: 
by that time the demand for women workers had become so stro: 
that the candy manufacturers had to increase wages or go with 
help. But when wages were higher and help hard to get, it beea 
an object to secure prompt and regular attendance and to encour 
good workers to remain, so piece rates and bonus systems ws 
introduced. 





In four of the largest factories visited bonus systems were in operation. Thre 
the four paid in addition to the production bonus an attendance bonus. Thi 
usually paid for perfect weekly attendance, and is frequently limited to the } 
season. In one of the factories visited, however, it was paid throughout the y 
The purpose of such a bonus is to enable the firm to keep a regular working 1 

Special kinds of production bonus were found in different factories, where t! 
were variously described as piece-rate system, task system, premium bonus 
differential bonus. All represent a reward for preduction beyond a definite stand 
Up to that standard the employee receives a fixed time or piece rate as the case n 
be. On reaching the standard, she receives a special rate in addition to the reg 
rate. This is usually a piece rate or a percentage of the guaranteed wage. 

One firm had worked out a detailed system of production standards for every 0} 
ation in the factory. These standards are figured on the basis of hourly prod: 
and have corresponding hourly bonus rates. If an employee averages one of tl 
standard rates for the week, she receives, in a lition to the regular wage, the bh: 
corresponding to the standard for that operation. * * * In each of the fact 
where bonus systems were found, from two to three diiferent forms were in operat! 





In summing up the whole situation, the report calls attention 
the fact that while there has been a considerable advance in w: 
rates and earnings since 1913, the advance has not equaled the 
crease in living cost for the same period. There has been no gene 
increase in real wages, and for a considerable number of the won 
in the group investigated, average earnings remain at a level be! 
the present cost of living. 








BRIEF FOR THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR WOMEN. 


A report has recently been issued giving the findings of the Ili 
Industrial Survey, a commission created in accordance with an 
of the legislature to ‘‘make a complete survey of all those indust: 
in Illinois in which women are engaged as workers, with spe 
reference to the hours of labor for women in such industries,” 
‘‘the effect of such hours of labor upon the health of women workers 
The commission was appointed in January, 1918, and consisted 
three doctors and two prominent labor women. 





1 Wours oni health of women wetkats. Benet of Llinois bedinstsiel Survey, Decender,! 1918. Sj 
field, Ul. 120 pp. 
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The commission recognizes at the outset that their findings are not 
conclusive, nor, from a scientific point of view, satisfactory. <A real 
determination of the effect of hours of work upon health would re- 
quire long, difficult, and minute research, with the power of con- 
trolling conditions to such an extent that it would be almost impos- 
Jjble for any employer to submit his establishment to the experimen- 
tation necessary, and almost equally difficult to find employees who 
would accept the supervision required. 

Nevertheless, the commission felt that much might be done in 

owing the trend of industrial practice with respect to hours, and 
hy collating the opimons of the workers themselves and of health 
<necialists as to the effect of long hours. Moreover, by comparing 
output under different schedules, where no factors except the hours 
had been changed, it might be possible to get an indication of the 

oint at which fatigue enters as a handicap to the efficiency of the 
individual worker, the presumpt lon being that fatigue carried bey ond 
this point would be definitely harmful. 

The data gathered on the first point show an unmistakable trend 
toward shorter hours. Reports giving the hours worked by women 
emplovees were received from 2,410 Illinois emplovers, covering 
103,119 emplovees. The following table shows the situation, and 
ulso gives, for Chicago, corresponding data for five vears ago: 
NUMBER OF FIRMS AND EMPLOYEES AND PER CENT HAVING WORKING-DAY OF 

ECIP2D HOURS IN CHICAGO, 1913 AND 1918, AND IN ILLINOIS OUTSIDE OF CHICAGO, 











| Per cent ing 
workin i 
Total num 
Item. i berreportil ~ 
Under 9 i} < 
h T } 
f », 1913 } 
EO ee SO EE Tee Pa C ae eee oF Ie > pe ae eee eee 3,049 ) 67.0 
I a6 aha hose fs dg Sra eeh wsaiibia wae @ ae thw iy woe 101,643 76.8 
( 1YILS | 
ks ee dick amem eek a ad ail & Seemed weik ee 1,613 f } | 
Cts 262. bed peace pw ci aeeua hob on case sous ¥eoete ness 85, 348 0.8 24, 2 
is, outside of Chicago, 1918: 
eo EES RE ey RE ER LS ee eae ee ee a ree 797 ay 67.4 
RNS cing. cach ueieG bear eevccad 540s ocs kaki iekerseternde 17,771 | 31.6 6S. 4 





The proportion of workers studied in Chieago having a day of 
wider nine hours had risen from less than one-fourth in 1913 to seven- 
icnths In 1918, an increase of more than 200 per cent. This is espe- 
cally significant because the Illinois law permits a 10-hour day and 
« 70-hour week for women, so that this change was not brought 
ibout by legislation. More than three-fifths of the Chicago employers 
studied were voluntarily setting hours for women at a lower figure 
than that permitted by law. An employer in fixing conditions of 
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» <waohier eis ‘ were — a 2 ie 4 
work Is naturalty ouided tO a lar re extent DV Considerations of ny! 


naturally, also, whatever promotes the worker's efficiency tend 
the employer's profit. Health is an important factor in cffiei 
licence, this trend toward lower working hours indicates a very 
ticel belef on the part of emplovers that a working day of | 
nine hours contributes to the heaith and efeteney of thei 
workers. 

Opinions as to the effect of olven conditions are a L} Id 
question; nevertheless the opmions of those who are working u 


or in connection with certain conditions have at least some sin 


1 : 
Cance, even thougen they may not be conclusive. 


mussion made a field study of 4,711 women working in Illinois est 


‘ . a a - ee ae “eS 
lishments, selecting them at random in oraer 


~ 
~ 
—~ 
weer 
pus 
~ 
j 


; 5 2 ra 
tive census of opinions. The women were asked whether or 
their occupation affected their health in any way, and were 


questioned as to the use of overtime, Sunday, or holiday work, » 


. Lat 4? > A } 
ture while working, | 


not] f mp 1? vrs DAT: vat, Lt hia 1, 
eneth of time in oecupation, ete. ilie « 


: , a et oT aes - ; 
enee mn the returns made by the iong-nour and short-hour wor 


was strikine: 


In Illinois outside of Chicago 58.8 per cent o . } 
per week made complaints concerning their work. while ouly 26.5 per cer 
working 43 to 48 hours made complaints. In Chicago 51.8 per cent of wom 
61 hours or more per week made complaints, compared to 15.: } 
working 44 to 48 hours. 
” a % . . & 
Complaints include “tired,’’ ‘feet sore,’ “backache,”’ “eves tired 
‘too tired for recreation.’’ A number of emplover ed that t!] 
ing the last hour of the day, and a number gave it as their opinion tha 


The report notes that in general bad conditions were grou 
together. The long-hour industries were also the industries in 
overtime and Sunday work were found most frequently, in wi 
work which required standing was most prevalent, and in which 
proportion of employed mothers was greatest. They were also 
industries 1n which the labor overturn Was greatest. 

The group working 61 hours or more per week shows the lowest proportion 
plovees who have been in their positions one year or over of any of the hour 
in‘ ‘hicago or in the remainder of the State. The greatest permanence is found i: 
{.}-to-43 hour group in Chicago and in the under-43-hour group in Illinois outsid: 

= 


Chicago. This finding brings out perhaps more clearly than any other the emp! 


Oo 


ction to long hours. 
forty-one industrial physicians, supervising the health of 51 
women workers, returned replies concerning the connection beiw 
hours of work and health of women workers. Nine of these w: 
. ce 2. \ . > ’ . ¢ 1° od 
working for firms outside of Chicago, 30 for firms in Chicago, and 2 
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plecee rates had peen nereased When 


ww 


es aie Lane 97 i 
LauUustry. al} SuOps A and i 


} ic: ° 1 ‘ | : , , 
iours were reduced, Whilie Ih shop ( Luaey remained the same, i?) 


SROps B and C the same group of workers was studied before and 


ifter the change. In SuOp A the entire foree in a single department 


. ryt bie - 1 } ’ ; 
was studied. he following table shows the results: 





ECT OF REDUCTION OF HOURS UPON OUTPUT OF THREE SPECIFIED 
' Length of period | Decrease in hours. Increase in total Increase in 
miloyY. | wie Re j mar % dwre0 t vit ‘ 
. j studied. } per wee, utput (per cent yutDU " 
. —i- nen ——— a . 
| 4yve re 54 ¢o 48 \} ‘9 | 
Ss eveseccooces tgnccovegees, B PCME. scowcneoe] 2 cpa was ees POUS Zo seccosen| J.U, 
bicetihecedemeaas cooce-| 9 months........] 5510 43.....-..-| 3.97 ..... cccccs-} M.S 
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The report contains accounts of detailed studies on which the above 
summary is based, and of these perhaps the most decisive is th 
made in shop B. Here a group of 24 workers engaged in wrappi 
and packing a standard brand of soap was selected for special stud 
These had all been employed at this same work for at least tl 
vears previous to the period covered. Their output was studied | 
10 weeks from February 25 to May 4, 1918, during which peri 
they were working a 10-hour day, and for 10 weeks from August 
to October 12, 1918, during which they had an 84-hour day. | 
both periods the department was running to capacity, so that 
factor of slack time did not enter. 

When the company officials were asked for permission to stu 
the output records, they rephed, in effect, that they were will 
but considered such a study unnecessary, since they kre W the situ 
tion by observation. 

Survey representatives were informed that the production per hour remained 
cisely stationary under 8} hours as under 10, and that the production per week | 
fallen off in accordance with the decrease in hours. The rate of production per + 


per girl, the survey was iniormed, was 50 cases of soap in a 10-hour day. Like) 
it was stated that in an §}-hour day the girls would pack 42 or 43 cases of soap 


Nevertheless, the investigators thought it worth while to cl: 














up the records for the two periods, and found that production varied | 
as follows: 
i 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF CASES PACKED PER HOUR AND PER DAY IN TH : 
INDUSTRY, FOR A PERIOD OF 10 WEEKS 
Per hour. | Per day 
Wer k. ae 
10-hour day. S}-hour day. 10-h r dav. | 84-hour 
ee se alebeaiees bamenneeee sae F 5.5 43.7 | 
eis on wade was sa emmeeke nie 2 5 ¢ 12.1] 
Rtn bn 63Au eid sc soe ruhsnesedntersinceesies's 5.3 5. 6 
eee ce Ne hbusuin ia eae ae tos celeb esonnees 5 56 19.7 
a ee ls oa dine wna sie 5.2 5 41.8 | 
eel esos Pic eaebnssstaupoe sessed §.3 8 | 40.9 | 
Eos iiackeccondet ta eseGansswnwae aa ass 5 ® 410.6 
OER EES RES Rn pene eee ree ere ae 5.4 & | 46.2 
eo aa a apis deeb ke Caw walk was 5 ». 9 | 4 
Ne ee cdewian ses Jbas weve sm neda ce 4.9 5. 8 $8 
Ee ON ake chen ddacasescicncwesies 5.1 5.7 | 42.8 
Production under the shorter day proved not only larger than un 
the 10-hour day but considerably steadier; both the hourly and 
weekly output show smaller fluctuations. An apparent exception 
this occurs in the tenth week of the 84-hour day period, but this :s 
explained as due to the fact that during that week a large quant 
of soap was spoiled, and the packers were held back by shortage 
material. It must be remembered that the piece rates for this w 
had been increased when the hours were cut, so that the workers we! 
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not urged on to undue exertion by the desire of keeping up their 
former standard of earnings. Apparently the larger output of the 
cccond period is due solely Lo increased efficiency springing from 
chorter hours of work. 
As a result of their investigation, the commission presented the 
‘ollowing recommendations: 
4. The Illinois Industrial Survey recommends the adoption of an $-hour working 
and a 48-hour working week for women in industry. 
It recommends that this standard be applied to all industries covered ly the 


ent women’s 10-hour law, including all office workers and excepting graduate 
es ; 
[t recommends a law based on the hours of laber law at present in force, wit] 
itution of an 8-hour maximum for the present 10-hour maximum, a maxil 
the week of 48 hours, and the additions of such provisions as may make the law 


enforceable. 
[t recommends legislative provision for the further study of night work by 
en, as well as the need for rest periods, regulation of time for luncheon, and other 


, f ? ¢ , 
} conditions Of Clipioy ment olf women. 


The survey also presents a bill embodying these points, which it 


recommends for passage. 





UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD REPORT ON MARINE AND DOCK 
LABOR, 


“Marine and Dock Labor: Work, Wages, and Industrial Relations 
Huring the Period of the War” is the title of a report just issued by 
the Marine and Dock Industrial Relations Division of the United 
States Shipping Board.’ The report, which was prepared by H. B, 
Drury, was submitted to the Shipping Board as of December 31 
i918, by Robert P. Bass, then director of the division. 

In his letter of submittal, Mr. Bass emphasizes the need of giving 
complete publicity to all facts bearing on the Government's part in 
industrial relations and this may be taken as the keynote of the 
report, which is a frank discussion of the policies of the Division of 
Marine and Dock Industrial Relations as well as a résumé of the work 
of the division. 


, 


To avoid a ‘‘period of chaotic and revolutionary readjustment” in 
his country, Mr. Bass would have the Government take the initiative 
i) formulating a constructive industrial program, and by education 
or publicity: 

(cquaint labor with the Government's activities and service to labor in the past; 
Create in labor an appreciation of its joint interest with capital and with the 
(covernment in the problems of production; 








‘Marine and dock labor: Work, wages, and industrial relations during the period of the war. Report 
the Director of the Marine and Dock Labor Industrial Relations Division, United States Shipping 
Loard, Washington, 1919. 203 pp. 


of 
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3. Give satisfaccory assurance that labor will havea substantial voice in determining 
the distribution between capital and labor of the profits of production; 

4. Promise to labor its reasonable share of any increase in production. 

The program calls further for a joint determination (by employers 
and employees) of wages, hours, and conditions of work; the placin» 
of great emphasis on labor’s interest and responsibility in the pro 
ess of production and a detailed analysis and full explanation of al! 
the processes and problems of production, accompanied by expla 
nations to each group of workmen as to the particular way in whic! 
they can facilitate and improve these processes. 

The program is in accord in large measure with the recommend. 
tions of the Whitley committee on the relations of employers ani! 
employed in Great Britain; with the demands of British labor, and 
with the expressed labor policy of the present British Government. 
It is to be noted that the danger of a revolutionary readjustment, 
which Mr. Bass felt to be imminent in Great Britain, seems now to 
be averted by an earnest effort to make such a program effective. 

The report itself is divided into three parts. 

Part I deals with the adjustment of labor issues and is primarily 
a history of the Shipping Board’s relations with labor through tho 
National Adjustment Commission and the Marine and Dock Indus- 
trial Relations Division. One chapter is devoted to a ‘‘Future labor 
policy,” in which it is recommended that permanent machinery hs 
set up by the Shipping Board along the lines of the existing plan for 
the adjustment of peace-time matters affecting marine interests. 
Such a plan, however, is predicated on the assumption that the Ship- 
ping Board will continue to be an owner and operator of vessels. 

Part II deals with marine and dock labor and is chiefly a descrip- 
tion and statistical summary. Chapter V deals with marino anid 
dock occupations; Chapter VI with the number and distribution of 
marine and dock employees; Chapter VII with employers’ associa- 
tions; and Chapter VIII with labor organizations. 

Part III is a summary of wage rates and working conditions of 
marine and dock labor during the period 1914-1918. 

The awards of the National Adjustment Commission and the agree 
ment creating the commission form an appendix to the report. 


WAGES OF MARINE AND DOCK LABOR. 
The two tables following, taken from the report, show the perceii'- 
age increases In the wages of marine and dock labor during the peri:( 


1914-1918 and the significance of the increases as compared wi'!i 
the increases in the cost of living during the same period. 
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R CENT OF INCREASE IN WAGES OF MARINE AND DOCK EMPLOYREES, JAN. 1, 
OVER JULY, 1914. 
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INCREASES OR PECREASES IN THE PURCHASING POWER OF MARINE AND Docr 
EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 1, 1919, AS COMPARED WITH JULY, 1914, AFTER ALLOWING 
FOR INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1918 
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|The plus sign (+) indicates an increase, the minus sign (—) a decrease. ] 
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Of particular interest at this time because of the place that this 
country may take in the world’s shipping is the chapter in the repor' 
devoted to a comparison of American and foreign wage rates wit 4 
especial reference to the Seamen’s Act. The information for foreix: 
vessels, however, is not sufficiently comprehensive to give a clean-c 
comparison and is almost altogether lacking in the case of vessels 1 
clearing from American ports. 

Much of the information contained in the report is from second:: 
sources, but its compilation and analysis has made it much m: 
useful. 
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LEGAL INTRODUCTION OF THE 8-HOUR WORKING DAY IN GERMANY. 


[n a manifesto’ published on November 12, 1918, the Council of 
People’s Commissioners, in addition to suspending martial law, abol- 
ishing all domestic-servant laws, special laws relating to agricultural 
workers, the auxiliary national service law, and the censorship of the 
press, and granting full freedom of speech, association, assemblage, 
combination, religious exercise, and amnesty for all political crimes, 
also held out the promise that a maximum 8-hour workday would 
be established by law not later than January 1, 1919. 

Even before this promise had been redeemed, the employers’ asso- 
cjations included in the Federation of German E mployers’ Associ 
tions on November 15 concluded a comprehensive agreement with 
the workers’ and salaried employees’ central organizations which, 
among other things, provided for a maximum 8-hour workday 
and thereby brought about a momentous change in the conditions of 
labor. Dr. Tanzler, the director of the Federation of German Em- 
ployers’ Associations, in an article in the Wirtschaftszeitung? says 
that ‘‘though he can not confess great anxiety as to the effects of 
this step, it must be borne in mind that it is a period of demobiliza- 
tion. The patriotic duty of employers is to find employment for re- 
turning soldiers. As orders are few, this can only be done by shorten- 
ing working time so that as many workers as possible may find em- 
ployment. It must not be forgotten that the prolonged war has 
done much to weaken the physical powers of the population. ‘The 
question whether an 8-hour day is feasible thus passes from theory 
into practice, and the result will have to be abided by. It was clear 
when the agreement was concluded that Germany could not be the 
only nation to adopt this measure without being much handicapped 
in competing with other nations. Further efforts by the Labor 
Party must, therefore, be directed toward inducing the other indus- 
trial countries to follow Germany’s lead.”’ 

According to the Welthandel,* German iron exporters are already 
experiencing the effect of the shorter working-day and higher wages. 
In consequence of these they have been compelled to raise prices, 
and now find their English competitors underbidding them in Dutch 
markets. 

Even sooner than had been promised the German Provisional 
Government gave legal force to the 8-hour workday. This was 
effected through the following order regulating the hours of labor of 
industrial workers, issued on November 23, 1918, by the National 
Office for Economic Demobilization:' 


1 Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin, Nov. 13, 1918. Morning edition, 
2 Wirtschaftszeitung, Berlin, Nov. 29, 1919. 

§ Welthandel, Berlin, Nov. 29, 1918. 

¢ Deutscher Reichsanzeiger, Berlin, Nov. 27, 1918 
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In pursuance of the decree of November 12, 1918, of the Council 
People’s Commissioners as to the creation of a national office 
economic demobilization, the following order with reference to | 





regulation of the hours of labor of industrial workers is herew; 


issued: 


ArticLe 1. The regulation applies to ind istrial workers in ail industrial estab 


ments, inclusive of mining, in Federa:, State, and communal establishments e1 
they are not operated with a view to profit, and in agricultura! subsidiary estab 


ments of an industrial nature. 


WIIer NH aw 
aat ac - 


Arr. 2. The reguiar daily hours of labor, exclusive of rest periods 
eight. lt by agreement the working hours are curtailed on the afternoons preced 
Sundays and holidays, the time thus lost may be made up on other working days 


Art. 3. In the case of general exceptions to the foregoing regulations made neces: 


in industries connected with transportation and communication, including the ra 


ways and post and telegraph service, and called for by existing conditions agreem 
must be arrived at between those in charge of the establishments and the work 
organizations. Should such agreements not be concluded within two weeks 
right to issue further orders is reserved. 

Arr. 4. In order to introduce a regular weekly change of shiits in establishme 
whose nature does not admit of any interruption of operation, or in which at 


present time continuous Sunday labor is necessary in the publi »inferest, male work 


over 16 years of age may once within three weeks, work a maximum of 16 ho 
inclusive of rest periods, provided that during these three weeks they are tw: 


granted an uninterrupted rest of 24 hours at a time. 


Art. 5. Notwithstanding the general regulations of the Indusirial Code, fem 


workers over 16 years of age in establishments with two or more shifts may be emp! 
up to 10 p. m., provided that, after quitting work, they are given a rest lasting 2 
16 hours. In such cases, in place of a noon rest of one hour, there may be a rest p= 
of only half an hour, which is to be counted as working time. 

Arr. 6. The foregoing regulations shall not be appli: cable to temporary emerve 
work, which has to proceed without delay. 

Arr. 7. If, in establishments whose nature does not admit of any inter eb 

tc 


t 


thy 


in which unrestricted operation is necessary in the interests of the public, the r 
number of suitable workmen is not available, a regulation deviating from the 


rf 


may be approved provisionally by the competent factory inspection official, or, oe 
case of mining establishments, by the district mining inspector. This must be p 


ceded by a request on the part of the employer, and should no agreement have lx 


concluded between the employers’ and workmen’s organizations, a declaratioi 
consent on the part of the workers’ committee, or, should no such committee exist, 
the part of all the workers in the establishment. Should more comprehensive ag: 
ments between employers’ and workmen’s organizations with respect to except 


to the limitations of employment of industrial workers be arrived at in establ: 


ments designated in this article, the officials of the factory or mine inspection ser 
are authorized to permit further provisional exceptions from the protective ! 

cwlations. Immediately after giving their approval the said officials shal! 
he attention of the proper employment offices to the shortage of labor in the estab! 
ments in question. The competent commissioner of demobilization must 
be informed of the permits granted and he is authorized to call upon the officia 
revoke such permits. 

\rr. 8. The commencement and termination of the daily hours of 
periods are, so far as they have not been regulated by collective agreement, to 
fixed in accordance with the foregoing regulations by the employer in agreement 


labor and 
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ws 30. Where wages arbitration already exists it is to apply to 
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: etermined that the increased wages shall be payal 


y wage agreements between employers’ and 
workers’ organizations remain in foree until the end of March, 1919; 
: + all interference by unauthorized bodies in the system of agreements 
is forbidden. Burlders oa accepted contracts before November 


39, 1918, may demand ren compensation for the increase in 
wages from tho awarders of the contracts. 











eaibeaien: Aligemelne Zeitung, atten. Nov. 29, 1913 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 


MINIMUM WAGE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Under the terms of the Keating-Trammel bill, which became a law 
in September, 1918, a minimum wage board for the District o! 
Columbia was appointed, October 19, 1918, composed of three mem- 
bers: Mr. Jesse C. Adkins, attorney, representing the general public; 
Mr. Joseph A. Berberich, vice-president (now president) of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, representing the employers: 
and Miss Ethel M. Smith, secretary of the Women’s Trade-Unic: 
League, representing labor. Mr. Adkins was elected president o! 
the board, and Miss Clara Mortenson was secured as secretary. 

The board's first duty, under the terms of the law, was to make : 
survey of the wage conditions of women in private employ in the 
District. This showed about 15,600 women industrially employed 
omitting Government employees, workers in the telegraph and te!: 
phone services, and employees of railroad and express companies. 

The numbers in specified industrial groups were approximately is 
follows: 

PN. cc tnndtieerhstnwr'e secnseoceeswoesecasocesscccecs f 
Restaurants, hotels,and personal service establishments......... 2,700 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries.....................-- 4,3 
ea eb cee ok xt tows sctamhah sanbees bins ose +s 

The board selected the printing and publishing industry as the 
first to be dealt with, and made a preliminary survey of its cond 
tions. This industry in the District employs about 700 women, «|! 
whom 47 per cent were receiving less than $11 a week, while 76 per | 
cent received less than $15 a week. The interested groups were | 
invited to nominate candidates to represent them upon the conferen 
which should “investigate, consider, and recommend to the minimu: 
wage board itself the standard of living and the wage which shou! 
be fixed as the minimum in that industry,” and from the nomine:s , 
the board chose three representatives each for the employers, t!ic . 
employees, and the public. In addition to these nine, one membe: 
of the board was required to serve on the wage conference, and [i ‘ 
this purpose the labor member of the board was chosen. The othe : 
members of the board attended one or more meetings of the confc:: 
ence, though not required by law to do so. 
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While the process of securing the members of the conference wes 
coving on the board had obtained from the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures showing the cost of living in the District of 
Columbia for a woman without dependents. These were based on a 
study of actual budgets of 137 working women, brought down to 
Janfary 15, 1919. Taking these as a basis, the board announced 
that $16 a week is the mimimum cost of living for a woman in the 
District. The board, however, has no power to fix a minimum wage 
of its own initiative; it can act only upon recommendations submitted 
to it by a conference appointed to consider a specific industry, so that 
this announcement of the board carried with it no binding force. 

The conference promptly organized and set about determining the 
minimum rate which it should recommend. ‘The representatives of 
the public and the employees each prepared a detailed budget, show- 
ing what, in their opinions, was necessary for decent and healthful 
living, excluding all unnecessary expenses. These were prepared 
separately, but when they were brought before the conference it ap- 
peared that while the employees had fixed on $17 per week the rep- 
resentatives of the public had decided on $17.15. The representa- 
tives of the employers did not present a budget, but fixed on a lump 
sum, $14 per week, which they considered sufficient. 

Four meetings were held, at which the different parties went over 
their figures carefully, seeking an adjustment of the differences. All 
had at the outset accepted the figures given by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for room and board—-$9 a week. The representatives of 
the employers suggested that this might well be reduced to $7, since 
it represented the wartime figures, and since now that hostilities are 
over board and rent are coming down. No conclusive evidence that 
this is the case was presented, however, and lacking such evidence 
the conference as a whole was not willing to make a reduction here. 
The item of clothing, which had been fixed by the public’s repre- 
sentatives at $4.11 per week, and by the employees’ at $3.84, was 
next approached. The employers contended that there were two 
reasons for reducing these figures—sufficient allowance hod not been 
made for the extent to which the articles purchased in one year 
would last over into the next, and there was every reason to believe 
that the price of clothing would soon fall, perhaps very considerably. 
After much consideration this item was cut down to $3.35 per week. 
Car fare for any purposes except going to and from work was omitted, 
and various small reductions in other items were made. Early in 
April an agreement was reached, and the following report was sub- 
mitted to the board: 

The members of the conference on the printing, publishing, and allied trades do 
hereby respectfully submit the following report: 
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The conference met for organization om March 4, 1919. and continued to n 





weekly until April 8, 1919. After consideration of the facts concerning cost of |i 
presented by the board, supplemented by additional evidence, the conferen 


unanimously voted that $15.50 per week was the minimum amount required to 1 





the necessary cost of living to self-supporting women in the trades under considera‘ 
and to maintain them in health and protect their morals. The items comprised iy 
this amount are: 


Per week, 
Ne i Leeda hulew $9. 00 
Clothing SN Oe ee eg ee et a en ee er ee ee ee ee ae 4 35 
ES iin cal NRA en a5 2 inde Ksinsaee neh seeks «kms wiiaryemen 75 
I a ks a linea bina depen acbe daAsa Kees 50 
ee i a a we wa ln Pn ale waned . 20 
Nee ne ie ee aa nireaee caaeaay a5 
lk weeds wawudecoea 3) 
i nice, dis wack awa va Uiane wd obd ad wo ccia deeds 1d 
a Sa dine ik pn abt wieieediainy aomaied AWala aaman 10 
eR ida ee ade elke abe 10 
gt TIERED SE Ee eR Me an ge ene aE Ba i) 
EARS ci RE ES OR, CRE ee RRR? Ae ee Ee 0 
SEE ETE, a On en a ee ae Ls. W 


The conference therefore submits the following wage determin: 
tions as a result of its study and deliberations: 


1. The wage to be paid to any female of average ordinary ability who has had 
year’s experience in the printing. publishing. and allied trades shall be not 
than $15.50 per week. 

2. The wage to be paid to any female of average ordinary ability who has had m 
han nine months’ and less than one year’s experience in the printi 


ting, publisl 
and allied trades shall be not less than $12 per week. 

3. The wage to be paid to any female of average ordinary ability who has had m 
than stx months’ and less than nine nionths’ experience in the printing, publishi 
and allied trades shall be not less than $11 per week. 

t. The wage to be paid to any female of av erage ordinary ability who has had in 
than three months’ and less than six months’ experience in the printing, publis): 
and allied trades shall be not Jess than $9 per week. 

5. The wage to be paid to any female of average ordinary ability who has had } 
than three months’ experience in the printing, publishing, and allied trades shal! 


not less than $8 per week. 

This ts a higher minimum than has as yet been fixed anywhere 
the United States, the nearest approach to it being the $13.20 pe 
week which was fixed by the Washington Industrial Welfare Co: 
mission as the lowest wage whiel: might, during the period of the ws 
he paid to any woman, aged 18 or over, “in any occupation, trad 
or industry throughout the State.” 

Under the law prevailing in the District of Columbia, before 
minimum wage can be adopted by the board, a public hearing, 
vertised for a period of 30 days, must first be held, so that the abo 
rates can not yet be regarded as definitely accepted. Their adv »- 
cates, however, feel that the prospect for their adoption is very goo:i, 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN ACETYLENE WELDING. 


BY HELEN G. FISK. 
HISTORY AND NATURE OF ACETYLENE WELDING. 


Oxyacetylene welding not only is one of the newer occupations 
for women, but also is itself a youngindustry. So long as the use of 
wrought iron has existed, welding by heating the metal to a plastic 
state and hammering has been common. The inclusion under the term 
“welding” of the uniting of two metals by fusion without recourse 
to pressure is, however, very modern. 

Oxyacetylene welding is the process of uniting metals through 
fusion by means of a gas flame, the heat of which is so great as to 
reduce the metal to a molten state. The beginning of oxyacetylene 
welding in its present application dates back only to 1895 and the 
first really practical and safe torch was put out in 1903. Since 
1905 the industry has grown rapidly in the United States as facilities 
for obtaining supplies of oxygen and acetylene have improved. 

Acetylene is produced by the reaction between calcium carbide 
and water. The user may manufacture the acetylene in automatic 
cenerators which feed calcium carbide to water or he may buy 
cylinders containing acetylene dissolved in acetone usually at a pres- 
sure of about 250 pounds per square inch. 

In large establishments oxygen may be generated by either the 
electrolytic or liquid air process, but it is more commonly procured 
in cylinders at a pressure of about 1,800 pounds per square inch. 
As both gases are supplied at much higher pressure than they are 
used, gauges and regulators are provided to control the pressure of 
cas in the tanks and the feeding into the torch where the two gases 
ure mixed and ignited at the tip. The temperature of the flame is 
6,300° F. (3,482° C.) when it is neutral—that is, when no excess of 
cither gas is present. The very speedy welding made possible by this 





' Prepared by the Women’s Branch of the Industrial Service Section of the Ordnance Department. 
Inspections were made in the plants of ordnance contractors employing women for this work. Question- 
naires were sent to companies known to be employing women, in November, 1918, requesting information 
as to numbers employed, wages, and hours. A total of 1,134 woman welders was reported from 38 com- 
panies, 1,033 of these women being engaged entirely on war work. Leading welding authorities were 
consulted regarding training and the.scope of women’s work, and the makers of welding apparatus and the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, regarding hazards. Much valuable assistance was given by the 
editors of the Welding Engineer and The Journal of Acetylene Welding. 
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high temperature, together with the fact that the equipment is easily 
transportable, has made .the oxyacetylene process of great valuy 
in repair work on all sorts of metal parts and machinery. 





WELDING AND THE WAR. 








Women entered the welding field at a time when it was beings 
rapidly enlarged and changed by the necessities of war productio 
The manufacturers’ problem included not only the adjustment 
the process to a new class of labor but also changing welding metho./5 
and equipment to fit them into separate stages of a continued prov- 
ess of manufacture. 

The great need for conservation of metal has made it necessary 
and profitable to repair much broken machinery which would ha 


- 





























been scrapped heretofore. The demand for good welders, always 
greater than the supply, has been enormously increased. Probab! y 
1,400 welders were engaged in salvage work alone behind the line 0! 
Pershing’s forces in France, a larger number was needed for repair 
work in this country, and still others were required to carry o: 
welding processes in the course of manufacture of ships, airplan. 
and munitions. 

EXTENT AND CHARACTER OF WOMEN’S WORK. 


As was the case in many other occupations, the increased dema | 
was met in this country, as well as in England and France, by thc 
introduction of women into the industry. The need for an extra 
supply of welders was recognized in England early in the war an! 
short welding courses for women were immediately instituted wi! 
decided success. ‘Two hundred and twenty were trained and place! 
in the first year, and the welding courses in many of the techni 
schools are now open to women. English women have done 
types of welding with marked success. 

In the United States woman welders have not been given as man) 
or as difficult types of work as have the English women, but their 
field of work has nevertheless been varied. 

It is the consensus of opinion that women have been most suc 
cessful in the lighter grades of work, such as are centered in t! 
airplane manufacturing around Detroit. A welding engineer s:\ 
in comment on this work: 





J. 


They are rendering excellent service, and by reason of their greater dexterity in 
handling small work, they have opened for themselves and their sex a perma: 
field. 

On the other hand, it is agreed that work from which very heavy ¥ 
lifting can not be eliminated is unsuitable for women. 

‘The estimates of welding authorities place the number of womar 
welders in this country at from 1,000 to 1,500 or more. Very few 
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of these are sufficiently skilled to do general high-class welding 
repair work. Neither has it been considered advisable to employ 
women for very large work such as the welding of stationary boilers 
and engines. The necessity for preheating this large work makes it 
unsuitable for women, as is any occupation involving intense heat 
or heavy lifting. The shipbuilding industry has not used woman 
welders, since this class of work requires a high degree of strength, 
agility, and endurance. At least 500 women have welded on muni- 
tions for our Army. Many more have helped to make our airplanes. 

The large companies making airplane motors and parts have been 
highly pleased with the results of employing women for this work. 
One manufacturer says: 

I found that on about 50 per cent of our work that women are equal to men, on 25 
per cent women are superior to men, and on the other 25 per cent men are superior 
towomen. You will always notice that where women take an interest in their work 
you can depend upon 100 per cent efficiency. This is a valuable point to remember, 
as in welding there is an excellent chance to camouflage, as it is impossible to tell a 
perfect weld by visual inspection. 


TYPES OF WELDING. 


Welding of drop bombs.—A good example of the simplest type of 
welding done by women on fairly heavy material is the welding of 
the seams of aerial demolition bombs. These bombs are loaded 
with high explosive and dropped from airplanes to cause explosions 
on contact. 

The nose end of the bomb “‘shell”’ or casing is of fairly heavy steel 
and must be welded to the rear end of drawn steel. A rod is placed 
through the center of the shell, forming an axis on which it revolves 
when placed on bearings of a stand which is adjusted to the height of 
the worker. The shells are brought to the welders and adjusted for 
them by men helpers. 

The welder holds the wire or filler rod in her left hand, and the 
torch in her right. She must light the torch, turning on both the 
oxygen and acetylene and regulating the flow until a neutral flame is 
secured. The inner white flame should be rounded to the shape of a 
tiny gas mantle and the torch held so that the tip of the inner flame, 
the hottest point, will just come in contact with the metal. 

The technique of handling the torch, including the manipulation 
of the cocks and the different movements of the flame over tho 
metal, varies both with the material and the style of torch. The 
chief object is to make a weld which goes deep enough to stand the 
strain and not to concentrate the flame too long on the thinner metal 
so as to burn holes. 

The seam must first be “tacked” in four places, that is, the edge 
melted together at four points on the circumference of the bomb so 
as to prevent the edges from slipping apart. The operative must 
[1449] 
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then keep the tip of the small inner flame moving over the seam. 
As the two edges are melted, the end of the wire is placed under the 
flame and the resulting additional drop is spread out over the seam 
by the next movement of the torch. 

‘The welding of the seams of the incendiary drop bombs is a ver) 
similar process but requires somewhat greater dexterity and_ skil! 
because the metal is thinner. It therefore burns through more 
quickly (and a hole or a poor weld is not so easily repaired) than in 
the heavier work, where a smooth surface is not so important. 

Welding on motor parts.—Probably the most highly skilled welding 
operations upon which women are generally engaged are those in the 
manufacture of motor parts, such, for instance, as the different ste)s 
in welding the pressed steel water jacket into shape and attaching 
it to the cylinder of the Liberty motor. 

The first of these is tacking the seam of the water jacket in six 
places. The water jacket must be adjusted in a clamp so that whe: 
the heat !s applied the two edges of the seam will not spring so close 
together as to make the diameter of the water jacket too small. 
The operative must make three or four adjustments of the clamp f 
each seam. One woman does this tacking. Another welds the seams 
together. Both operations require some skill, both because tlw 
rolled steel of which the water jacket is made is very fine and thin 
and therefore easily burned, and because of the necessity of having 
the diameter of the jacket exactly correct. One thirty-second t: 
three thirty-seconds of an inch leeway may be allowed in tacking 
the seam, according to whether the jacket has been annealed 
not before welding. 

Other welds on the motor cylinder are those of the edge of tly 
pressed steel water jacket onto the bottom of the cast and machined 
steel cylinder and of the jacket to the valve stem of the cylinder. 
These are similar to the one just described. 

Machine welding.—The acetylene welding machine is used fo! 
welding seams of straight tubing. The set-up consists of an ox) 
acetylene torch held rigid so that the inner cone just touches t! 
seam as the tubing is passed through under the torch. The oper: 
tive tends two machines, simply feeding in the tubing and making 
any necessary adjustments of the flame. The work is easy bul 
necessitates almost constant standing. 


ee 


~ 
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CHANGING SHOP METHODS. 


The changes in welding equipment and methods which have bee) 
introduced to make possible the employment of women in the occt- 
pation are for the most part the same which are necessitated by the u-c 
of any semiskilled labor for these operations. Where the problem 's 
the maximum number of welding inches three considerations are of 
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prime importance: Good equipment, economy of motion, and the 
elimination of fatigue. 

The use of conveyors has eliminated the lifting and carrying of 
parts and made available all of the time of the operative for actual 
welding. The work is rendered at the same time much less fatiguing. 

Revolving cradles to hold the work have obviated strained and 
inconvenient positions on the part of the worker and given her more 
time to cultivate speed and dexterity in handling the torch and wire. 

Adjustable chairs, by increasing comfort and convenience of posi- 
tion and thus reducing fatigue, are regarded as a factor in satisfac- 
tory production. 

Standard equipment.—A defective or dirty torch will seriously 
delay production. [Every time the tip becomes clogged so that the 
flame flashes back into the head of the torch it means not only a loss 
of some minutes in cooling the overheated torch, cleaning it out and 
readjusting the flame, but a further delay in reheating the weld. 
Much time has been saved by providing improved equipment and 
by carefully instructing the workers in the proper use and care of 
the torch. 

A variable oxygen supply is in the same way a frequent cause of 
production delays, by making necessary additional readjustments 
of the torch. Where each torch is dependent upon a single oxygen 
tank, the pressure of the gas varies with the amount of oxygen 
remaining in the tank. By attaching al! the oxygen tanks to one 
manifold pipe system, a more even flow of oxgyen is secured. 

The use of women in welding has hastened the consideration of 
all these points, through the desire to insure the suitability of the 
occupation for women, but the same methods will secure better pro- 
duction from men as well. 


WORKING CONDITIONS. 

Shop construction.—Working conditions for women welders vary 
greatly with the individual concern. Better conditions are generally 
found in the larger plants where the welding process can be 
segregated from the other shop processes. ‘The confusion of a noisy 
shop is particularly troublesome to the welder, not only because she 
must concentrate her attention very closely upon her work, but also 
because the dark goggles shut out the sight of everything but the 
flame, the wire, the spot of white-hot molten metal at the weld, and 
the larger area of red-hot metal surrounding it. 

Adequate fire protection measures are obviously of increased 
necessity in a shop where welding is done. Good shop ventilation 
is also especially important both on account of the unpleasant odor 
of acetylene and to counteract the effect of working with such intense 
heat. 
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Hlours.—Data concerning hours and wages were available from | | 
of the 388 companies known to be employing women as acetyleny 
welders. This data affects 369 of the total 1,134 women know) 
to be so employed. 

An 8-hour day was in force in only two of the plants. One com- 
pany Maintained a 10-hour day, and the others were equally divide! 
between 9 and 94 hour days. It is important in work demandine 
as close attention as welding that the welder have occasional let-u)s 
in her work. Where the welder must wait for each piece of finishe:| 
work to be inspected and taken off the cradle and the next piece o/ 
work put on, a recurring rest period is created. Where this is not 
the case it has been found advantageous to introduce rest periods «/ 
10 minutes at the end of each two hours of work. 

Wages.—The lowest beginning rate prevalent in these 11 com- 
panies was 224 cents per hour, which was the rate in force in thro 
plants. The other companies paid a beginning rate of 25 to 30 cenis 





per hour. 

Experienced welders are usually paid a piece rate. The averags 
hourly earnings for pieceworkers varied from 25 to 70 cents an hour. 
The majority of workers received 45 cents or over. It is doubtful, 
however, on account of poor timekeeping and irregular work whether 
a majority of these pieceworkers earned as much as $25 a week. 

TRAINING. 


ss 


With the sudden demand for large numbers of welders, the o! 
slow methods of training by apprenticeship had to be abandone 
The Navy, Army, and the Bureau of Aircraft Production all start 
welding courses, as did also the engineering and automobile schoo}; 
of the country. Shop training of more or less formal character | 
been given to the larger number of women who have been engag 
in the semiskilled work. 

Time required.—It is the unanimous opinion of men responsi!» 
for the training of welders that there is in every group a certa! 
number of persons who can never master the art of welding. The 
should be weeded out in the early part of the training course. 

The training time varies greatly with the individual. Experi 
say that it takes years to produce a really good all-round welder, 
spite of the fact that a number of 30-day courses are offered 





present. 

The shop training for one operation on one metal is, of coursc, 
much simpler and shorter process than general welding training. | 
is difficult, however, even to state a minimum training time for 0: 
operation, since individual adaptability to the work varies so great! 
Probably several days should be devoted to training for such «\ 
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operation as the welding of demolition drop bombs. For the mo:. 
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complicated operations on finer metal, such as the welding of metor 
parts, different companies give the necessary time as from one week 
to three weeks. Manufacturers agree on three points: The time 
allowed must vary with the individual; training time for women need 
not be longer than for men and may often be shorter; training time 
is materially shortened by means of a training room separated from 
the shop. 

Separate training rooms.—The separate training room has proved 
more satisfactory than training in the regular shop. It gives an 
opportunity for the welder to become accustomed to the apparatus 
and to work away from the noise and confusion of the shop, and 
enables her to make much more rapid progress. By making use of 
a separate set of apparatus, she may take her time in learning 
methods of work without holding up the production schedule in the 
shop. 

The separate training rooms not only make easier a careful weed- 
ing out of unpromising pupils, but also permit a better choice of the 
teacher. The best welder often is not a good teacher. The foreman 
who can manage his shop excellently may not be able to give clear 
explanations of how or why a given operation should be performed 
in the prescribed manner, and it is in the clear understanding of 
instructions and the reasons back of them that the most important 
foundation of good training hes. 

Points to be covered.—All welders, irrespective of the particular 
work they are to do, should first be made thoroughly familiar with 
the equipment and apparatus in the shop. As a general thing it 
has been found better for the women not to regulate the pressure of 
the gas until they are thoroughly expert welders, but they should 
know the use and proper regulation of every part of the apparatus 
in order to avoid danger of accidents from careless handling. 

The introduction of the workers to the equipment in most training 
rooms includes careful instruction in just how to adjust the flame 
and keep the torch and tip in good working order. <A poorly ad- 
justed flame may entirely spoil what would otherwise be a good 
weld. 

The welder is also taught something of the material on which 
she is working—for instance, the difference between pressed and cast 
steel in their reaction to the flame—and is carefully instructed just 
how to hold the torch so as to get the maximum of heat directed at 
the most important part of the weld and to save unnecessary 
motions. 

It is found generally more satisfactory to start training on scrap 
metal. The length of time before the operative is put on direct 
preduction varies with the class of work, welds on finer metal 
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requiring longer training. From the training room the welder can 
go directly into quantity production in the shop without causing 
loss from spoiled material. 

Cost of training.—Few data have been accumulated on the cost 
of trainnmg women. This must vary widely with methods adopted 
and the degree of skill aimed at. One manufacturer who employed 
women for welding on aerial bombs estimated the cost of training 
at $80 for each worker. 


HAZARDS AND PROTECTIVE MEASURES. 


The main accident hazards are in the possible explosion of the 
gas tanks and in burns from contact with the torch. 

Explosions.—Careful installation of the equipment and detailed 
instruction of the workers for its manipulation will greatly reduce 
the danger of explosion. The operatives must also be warned not 
to bring anything containing carbon in contact with oxygen or t 
use any oil or grease on the fittings of the apparatus. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters states: 

The acetylene and oxygen gas mixture is highly explosive, but with modern appli- 
ances, if properly kept up, there is little danger from this. 

Burns.—Three precautions against burns are of primary impo 
tance. They are: 

Allowance of sufficient space between set-ups so that a carelessly held torch will : 
endanger the next person. 

Careful instruction of the workers in the mechanism of their apparatus, and insister 
upon care in its use. 

Provision of proper protective clothing and orders to insure its being worn. 

Women should wear uniform one-piece overalls and close-fitting 
caps. Gauntlet gloves should be worn to protect the hands from 
the heat of the torch and metal worked on, and from the flyi: 
sparks. 

Mr. George W. Booth, chief engineer of the National Board of I 
Underwriters, says: 

The hazards of the occupation are principally the possibility of severe burns an! 
danger to eyesight. In welding, whether acetylene or electric, it is necessary for t! 
user to wear a mask, completely covering the face, with colored glass to protect | 
eyes against the excessive light. At times there is a spattering of small particl«s 
molten metal, which would endanger the face, if not protected, and also the hanc 
which must be well gloved with special gloves of a heat-resistive character. 

The wearing of a mask as above recommended is generally requir 
only for electric welders, and would seem an excess of caution [« 
the lighter types of acetylene welding which women have most co: 
monly performed. 

One company has found canvas gloves more satisfactory if tlic 
thumb and first two fingers are reinforced on the under side or if Ue 
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whole palm is of leather. For heavy work some sort of heavy apron 
of leather or stiff canvas or asbestos is an advisable precaution to 
prevent burning holes in the uniform. 

The chief health hazards appear to le in the exposure to sudden 
changes of heat and cold and in the possibility of eyestrain. 

The heat of the operation is intense—the torch is at 6,300° F. (3,482° 
(*.)—but it is localized and except on hot days is not complained of. 
[t does not affect the worker as unfavorably as the heat of a laundry. 
If there is exposure to sudden changes or if the work is done in a cold 
draft, harmful results are likely to follow. Workers who went from 
welding to a cold rest and lunch room took cold very easily. 

E-yestrain is reduced by the use of dark glasses, without which the 
operative should never be allowed to do any work. The goggles 
should be as light weight as possible and preferably with an elastic 
band to fit around the back of the head, rather than with steel bows 
to hold the goggles in place. 

Although some manufacturers insist that the welder who wears 
cozgles is not subjected to eyestrain, it is more generally admitted 
that there is danger even with this protection. The following state- 
ment is made by the engineering department of one of the leading 
companies manufacturing oxyacetylene apparatus: 

\cetylene welding, or any other work in strong light, should not be undertaken 
except by people with thoroughly normal eyes. Any original weakness or irritation 
will be enhanced to some extent by constant exposure to strong light. On the other 
hand, experiments conducted for us by Prof. M. F. Weinrich, of Columbia Univer- 
‘ity, have shown that, with properly tinted spectacles or goggles, no injury will occur 
to the eyes of the operator originating from a strong light. 





Gases.—Yormerly there was considered some hazard to the user 
of acetylene from gas poisoning, but with the present acetylene- 
cenerating machines the impurities present are believed to have been 


removed and there is little danger from this source. 


FUTURE SCOPE OF WELDING AS AN OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 


Despite the hazards of the occupation, welding has been a very 
attractive field for women. ‘Training for the less skilled operations 
may be easily and quickly obtained. The work gains in interest, 
and is always presenting the worker with opportunities to increase 
ier skill. The pay received is considered good. 

The future scope of the welding field for women is hard to predict. 
Welding as an industry is only in its infancy and the demand for 
welders therefore may not be materially decreased with the cessation 
of war production. Men will always be preferred for many sorts of 
welding and perhaps for all classes when the supply of men and 
women is equal, but women have demonstrated that they are better 
suited to the lightest sorts of welding than men. Manufacturers who 
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had a force of woman welders for war work did not give them up for 
men unused to the shop and methods, but made arrangements |) 


shift their woman welders from war to peace production. There 


seems no reason why women should not enter the field of genera| 


automobile repair work and skilled welding if the demand for 


welders continues ahead of the available supply of men welders. 





CASE OF WOMAN STREET CAR CONDUCTORS IN CLEVELAND. 


In the Montuiy Laspor Review for January, 1919, an account » 
given of the circumstances leading up to the strike of the men e: 
ployed by the Cleveland Street Railway Co. against the employmen 
of women as conductors, the issuance by the National War Lab 
Board of a recommendation that the women should be dismisse 
and the settlement of the strike on that basis, it being agreed tha’ 
the dismissal of the women should ‘not be obligatory before Mai 
1, 1919. 


) 
A 


The settlement was at once followed by vigorous protest from 


women’s organizations all over the country against its terms, an: 
particularly against the recommendations issued by the War Lah 
Board. The Women’s Trade Union League took a_particula: 
active part in organizing meetings of protest and sending in reso! 
tions criticizing the action of the board and calling for a hearing | 
the woman conductors. It was urged that they had been promis 
a hearing, which they had never been given; that the recommen: 
tion for their dismissal had been issued without giving them a: 
oppertunity to present their claims, and that in issuing this reco: 
mendation the board had violated its own interlocutory order 
November 29, 1918. It was pointed out that no reason, except |! 
demand of the men, had been given for the dismissal of the wome: 


and that it was a dangerous precedent to exclude women from wor’ 


4 


which they were doing to the satisfaction of their employers, |! 
public, and themselves merely because men employed in the sa 
occupation demanded their discharge. It was not even a gene! 
demand from the men in the same occupation, for in other cit 


women and men were working amicably together on the cars, an! 


the national union of the street and electric railway employees |i: 
authorized and advised the admittance as members of the union 
women employed in street railway work. 


As a result of these protests and representations the National Wi 
Labor Board announced that it would give the women a hearin. 


An early date was set, but unfortunately, through no fault or ove 
sight of the women, it became necessary to postpone the hearing | 
several months. In the meantime the Ist of March arrived, and «! 
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the women still employed as conductors by the Cleveland Strect 
Railway Co., 64 in number, were dismissed in a body. Two weeks 
later, March 14, their hearing was held in Washington, the former 
joint chairman of the board, Mr. Frank P. Walsh, appearing on behalf 
of the women. 

The women asked for reinstatement, claiming that they had been 
engaged with the understanding that they should be dismissed only 
for cause, and that no cause had beenshown. They brought forward, 
briefly, testimony showing the healthfulness and safety of the work 
as compared with occupations in which they had been engaged 
before entering the street-car service. They testified that they had 
not in any way underbidden or undercut the men, but had entered 
on precisely the same terms, had taken the undesirable runs at first, 

nd had worked up to “‘seniority rights,” exactly as the men could 
do. As to keeping returned soldiers out of jobs, they presented 
figures from the company’s records showing that every returned 
soldier who had applied for reinstatement had at once received ai 
old position, and that the service cou!d to advantage reabsorb ev 

ian who had left it to go to war without displacing a single woman. 

The men employees presented no testimony, but, through their 
representative, denied the jurisdiction of the National War Labor 

Board in the case. 

On March 17 the board handed down an award. The first part of 
this rehearses the circumstances of the case up to and including the 
latest hearing, points out that the joimt chairmen had had no part 
in the action of the board which resulted in the issuance of the ree- 
ommendation of December 3, 1918, and after summarizing the argu- 
nents of the women, continues: 

Aiter a full consideration the board as now constituted feels that an injustice was 
done to the women applicants in making the order of December 3, 1918; that it was 
made upon the application of the mayor of Cleveland and in the absence of the women 
who were affected and who had not understood that the issue was before the board 
and on its merits. In other words, the women did not have their day in court. That 
requires that this board should reestablish the status which existed before the order 
was made. A ruling was made by the joint chairmen in Detroit that, under the con- 
tract which bound the company and the men in that case, the time had arrived when 
the company was not justified in continuing the employment of women, because such 
employment was limited by the contract to the existence of the necessity for their 
employment, but that the women already employed and in the service should continue 
there until in the ordinary course their employment should cease either by voluntary 
withdrawal or by discharge for cause or other sufficient reason. We feel that the prin- 
ciple which obtained in the Detroit Street Railway case should apply here. The 
only question before us is whether these women who were discharged on the Ist of 
March should have been discharged by reason of any contract between the company 
and the men. We think the terms of their employment justified them in believing 
that their employment would continue until normally ended by their voluntary 
withdrawal or the failure on their part to render proper service or other sufficient 
reason. 
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We have drafted this opinion in accord with the resolution of the board, as follows. 
to wit: 

That the matter be referred tothe joint chairmen, with directions to frame an ordey 
declaring the similarity between this and the Detroit tase, approving the princij)]es 
held in the Detroit case, and on the basis of that case directing that the 64 women 
heretofore discharged by the company be reinstated to their employment. 

lor these reasons the present order will be that the order or recommendation of 
December 3 last be set aside, and that the company be directed to restore these women 
discharged on the Ist of March last to the position that they had in seniority and other 


privileges. 
Wan. H. Tart, 


Bast, M. MAN ty, 
Joint Chairmen. 

Marcu 17, 1919. 

Following the publication of this award, the daily papers of March 
19 carried the following item: 

Marcu 18 

The Cleveland Railway Co. will abide by its agreement with the city and the 
carmen’s union not to employ women conductors after March 1, notwithstanding an 
order of the War Labor Board directing the reinstatement of 64 conductorettes, Jolin 
J. Stanley, president of the company, announced late to-day. 

Under the agreement a three-day street car strike was settled, and Mr. Stanley said 
he could not reinstate the women and be 2 party to another strike. 

Mr. Stanley himself had no criticism to make of the women, and 
would have retained them but for the opposition of the men. Le 
stated his position in a signed communication to the War Labor 
Board as follows: 

If your honorable board can prevail upon Division 268 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America to agree to | 
reinstatement of the women conductors, I shall be very glad to order their reinsta‘ec- 
ment. 





STANDARD WORKING CONDITIONS FOR WOMEN IN CALIFORNIA 
LAUNDRY AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


On January 7, 1919, the Industrial Welfare Commission of the State 
of California issued an order (I. W. C. Order No. 4 amended) effective 
March 7, 1919, prescribing standard conditions of employment for 
female workers in laundries and manufacturing industries. With 
the exception of paragraphs 4 to 16, inclusive, which set forth in 
somewhat minute detail requirements as to types, arrangement, 
equipment, etc., of toilet rooms, the text of the order is as follows: 

No person, firm, or corporation shall employ or suffer or permit any woman or minor 
to work in any factory in which the conditions of employment are below the standais 
set forth hereinafter; provided, however, that in cases where, in the opinion of 1! 
Indusirial Welfare Commission, after due investigation, the enforcement of any | 
would not materiaily increase the comfort, health, or safety of employees, and wou! 
work undue hardship on the employer, exemptions may be made at the discretion 
said commission, but such exemptions must be in writing to be effective, and «a 
be revoked after reasonable notice is given in writing. All applications for such 
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exemptions shall be made by the employer to the commission in writing. Every 
person, firm, or corporation employing women or minors in any factory shall post a 
copy of this order in a conspicuous place in each room in which women or minors 
are employed. The term “factory” includes any mill, workshop, or other manu- 
facturing establishment, and al] buildings, sheds, structures, or other places used for 
er in connection therewith, where one or more persons are employed at manufactur- 
ing, including making, altering, repairing, finishing, bottling, canning, preserving, 
drying, packing, cleaning, or laundering of any article or thing. 

1. Lighting of workrooms.—Every workroom shall be supplied with adequate 
natural or artificial light during the working hours. The sources of illumination shall 
be of such @ nature and so placed as to provide a reasonably constant and uniform 
illumination over the necessary area of work and avoid the casting of shadows on the 
work. They shall be so placed or shaded that light from them does not fall directly 
on the eyes of an operator when engaged on her work. 

2. Ventilation and temperature of workrooms.—(a) The ventilation of each workroom 
shall be adequate. 

(b) If dust, gases, fumes, vapors, fibers, or other impurities are generated or released 
in the course of the process carried on in the workroom, in quantities tending to 
injure the health of those employed therein, such suction or other special devices as 
may be necessary to remove at the point of origin, or render harmless, such impurities, 
ehall be installed and operated. 

(c) The nature of the process permitting, there shall be maintained in each work- 
room during the months from October to April, inclusive, a minimum temperature 
of 58° F. and, the weather permitting, a maximum temperature of 72° F. If, owing 
to the nature of the process, excessive heat be created in the workroom, such special 
devices as may be required to reduce such excessive heat shall be installed and 
( perated. 

3. Floors of workrooms.—{a) Each workroom shall be provided with a smooth, 
tight floor, which can be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 

(b) Ail sweepings, waste, and refuse shall be removed in such manner as to avoid 
raising of dust or odors, as often as is necessary to maintain the workroom in a clean 
and sanitary condition. 

(c) Where wet processes are employed, the floors must be pitched to provide for 
drainage so that there wil be no unreasonable depth of liquid at any point. 

d) Where floors are wet and women are required by their work to walk over or 
stand upon them, wooden racks or gratings of an adequate height shall be provided 
at such points. Unless floors are of wood, cork, or rubber composition, or other ap- 
proved nonheat-conducting and resilient material, mats or gratings of such approved 
material shall be supplied at all points where women are required by their work to 
stand. 

* + * * * * > 

17. Water supply.—Each place of employment shall be supplied with pure drink- 
ing water so placed as to be convenient to the employees. Common dnnking cups 
are prohibited. Individual cups must be used or sanitary drinking fountains of an 
«pproved design must be installed. Drinking fountains shall be kept in a sanitary 
‘ondition and shall be of such design that it is impossible to place the lips in con- 
tact with the orifice from which the jet of water issues, or for the supply orifice to 
become submerged by the waste water. The water supply of drinking fountains 
shall be so regulated and maintained that a jet of at least 2 inches in height shall be 
constantly available. 

18. Location of wash rooms.—There shall be adequate washing facilities provided 
as hereinafter specified. A sufficient number of washbowls or sink space shall be 
located either within the toilet room or adjacent to the toilet room and in the direct 
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route between the toilet rooms and the work place. Any wash sinks or bowls not s» 
located shall be installed in an approved location. 

19. Washing facilities.—At least 20 linear inches of sink space with one water-supplicd 
faucet shall be supplied for each 20 women employed, or fraction thereof, based on the 
average number of women employed during that period of two weeks during which 
the largest number of women are employed, except that one washbowl shall be con- 
sidered the equivalent of 20 inches of sink space. Every washbowl or sink shal! |e 
of vitreous china, enameled iron, or other approved material impervious to water, 
and if used on one side only shall be not less than 12 inches wide inside measuremen|, 
or if used on both sides not less than 22 inches inside measurement. Self-closing 
faucets shall not be used, except where wash basins or bowls are provided. Sufficien: 
soap and either individual or paper towels shall be supplied. Roller or other towels 
to be used in common will not be permitted. 

20. Locker and rest rooms.—(a) In establishments where 20 or more women are 
employed, a suitable room adequately ventilated and kept heated toa minimum tem 
perature of 58° I*. at all times during working hours shall be provided where women 
may change their clothing in privacy and comfort; where less than 20 women aro 
employed, a separate room need not be provided for this purpose if an adequate space 
is screened or curtained off or other arrangement satisfactory to the commission made 
for privacy and comfort in dressing. 

(b) In or adjacent to the above-mentioned room or space sufficient and adequata 
provision shall be made for the proper and safe keeping of the outer clothing of the 
women workers during the working hours and of their working clothes during the 
nonworking hours. 

(c) Where more than 19 or less than 50 women are employed, there shall be provide! 
at least one couch, bed, or cot. Where more than 50 and less than 100 women are 
employed, two shall be provided, and thereafter at least one for every 100, or fraction 
thereof, women employed. Where these couches, beds, or cots are not placed in 1 
separate room, they shall be placed in the locker or dressing room and protected from 
direct observation by a suitable screen, and the first-aid kit shall be kept adjacent to 
them. 

(d) Where 20 or more women are employed, there shall also be one stretcher for use 
in case of accident or illness, except that where one of the above-required couches, 
beds, or cots is a cot of a type suitable for use as a stretcher a separate stretcher need 
not be provided. 

21. Time for meals.—Every woman and minor shall be entitled to at least one hour 
for noonday meal; provided, however, that no woman or minor shall be permitted |» 
return to work in less than one-half hour. If work is to be continued through the 
evening, every woman and minor shall be entitled to at least one hour for the eveniay 





meal, 

22. Lunch rooms.—Where lunch rooms are provided, they shall be adequately 
lighted and ventilated and kept heated to a minimum temperature of 58° duri: 
meal periods. They shall be kept in a sanitary condition, and adequate facilitics 
for the disposal of waste provided.' 

23. Seats and work tables—As far as, and to whatever extent, in the judgment «i 
the commission, the nature of the work permits, the following provisions shal: | 
effective: Seats shall be provided at work tables or machines for each and every won: 
or minor employed, and such seats shall be capable of such adjustment and shall | 
kept so adjusted to the work tables or machines that the position of the worker relati\ » 
to the work shall be substantially the same whether seated or standing. Work tables 
including cutting and canning tables and sorting belts, shall be of such dimensio: 





1 It is recommended that except during inclement weather or after dark, where no adequate lunch-rooi 
space is provided, and without exception where such space is provided, all women shall be required () 
leave and remain out of the workroom during the meal. 
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and design that there are no physical impediments to efficient work in either a sitting 
or a standing position, and individually adjustable foot rests shall be provided. New 
installations to be approved by the commission. 

24. Carrying.—No woman shall be required or permitted to lift or carry any excessive 
burden. 

25. Elevator service.—In every building in which a total of 10 or more women are 
regularly employed on the fourth or higher floors there shall be provided adequate 
elevator service to such floors, and such women workers shall be freely permitted to 
use such elevator service. 

26. Fire exits.—(a) From each floor above the ground floor of any building in which 
women to the number of 10 or more are employed above the ground floor there shall 
be at least two adequate exits remote from each other. One of these exits shall be 
an outside stairway or runway. 

b) All exits shall be plainly marked and shall be kept clear of obstruction and in 
a safe condition; no combustible materials shall be kept or stored in close proximity to 
any exit. All exit doors shall open outward. They shall be at all times kept clear of 
obstruction and, during working hours, kept unlocked. 

In any building in which a total of 20 or more women are regularly employed on 
the third or higher floors there shall be provided an adequate system for giving tho 
alarm in case of fire, and fire drills shall be held at least once in each month. 

This order shall become effective 60 days from the date hereof. 

Dated at San Francisco, Calii., this 7th day of January, 1919. 

Order No. 4 of the Industrial Welfare Commission, dated April 16, 1917, is hereby 
rescinded as and of the date when this order becomes effective. 








NEW YORK LAW FORBIDDING WOMAN NIGHT WORKERS IN RESTAU- 
RANTS HELD CONSTITUTIONAL. 


The power of the New York Legislature to forbid night work by 
women was sustained in a recent decision by Judge Hartzell, of the 
Buffalo City Court. Though this is a court of subordinate jurisdic- 
tion, the matter is of such interest as being the first decision under 
a new act that a brief account of it is in order. 

The legislature of 1917 enacted a new section of the labor law, 
specifically forbidding the employment of women in restaurants 
between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. in cities of the first and 
second class. This law was violated by one Radice, proprietor of a 
restaurant in Buffalo, who contended that the act was in conflict 
with the constitution of the State and of the United States. 

Judge Hartzell, in sustaining the law, referred to a report of the 
State industrial commission setting forth the evils of night work by 
women and rehearsed the outstanding objections thereto. Reference 
was made to the action of 14 European States in 1906 In agreeing to 
prohibit the employment of women between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m., 
and to similar action by 9 of the States of the Union. 

This long and effective discussion and agitation was held to be due 
to a desire to protect not only the health and safety of women, but 
the welfare of the State as well. The act was therefore held 
constitutional, 
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ENGLISH WORKING WOMEN DURING THE WAR AND AFTER. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ENGLISH WOMEN DURING THE WAR. 


The Board of 'Trade Journal (London) for March 6, 1919, contains 
an article on changes in employment during the war, which shows the 
number of employed women in certain occupations compared with 
those in the same occupations July, 1914. The figures are as follows: 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
ENGLAND, JULY, 1914, AND JULY, 1918, AND PERCENTAGE CONTRACTION 
EXPANSION SINCE JULY, 1914, UP TO JULY, 1918. 


























Percentage 
Fstimated | Estimated - pat 
numbers | numbers vom (—) 
~ Occupation. employed | employed | 0 ©XPa0- 
in July, in July, | 502 t+) 
1914. igs. [Smee July 
1914, up to 
July, 1918 
| 
aoe 
eae ce area ain na oiancarbe'.6ore pee OE TS | 7,000 29,000 {| + 2 
Ele cede a di nckSs cedatdaeesehoenveweese<s ASA RE ie 7,000 13,000; + §9 
i Eas re re Co ate ie ble le cee | 170, 000 594,000; + 249 
aa ER NE RR TR IES 40, 000 104,000} + 158 
i ee aka ng techudsébusccnogucusageaubesnené 863, 000 827,000 | — 4.2 
i Ns ne hina eae aes palaiea j 612, 000 568,000 | — 7 
Food, drink, and tobacco trades. .... kik wees nih ebsabok a vouaxs | 196, 000 235,000; + 195 
I 0 U0 ta od Be Sec duwblenatcewseuen 147, 500 141,500} — 1.3 
EE WARE I ERE RE RI ED 44,000 79,000} + & 
ee il eds ccakihsMihincdéucncacecéecdsonesseetenes 89, 500 150,500 | + 6s 
Total industries (estimated figure). ......................-.--- | 2,176,000 | 2,741,000) + 2 
Government establishments. ....... Bltd cieas dena daduceddsies badaies 2, 000 225,000 | +10, 1% 
Agriculture in Great Britain (permanent labor)....................- 80, 000 113,000 | + 4 
se ta ads sence an tukcadeedebibaecesee 1 198, 000 250,000 | + 2 
a aa ve wnwenkinsoeeetebeecvese 66, 000 234,000; + 254 
Other occupations, including commerce, transport, ete........-.... 754,000 | 1,372,000; + S| 
IE Cceaie Ata taadan deen dawiedscke wnewmsaweabweeadvees nasa 3,276,000 | 4,935, 000 + 





These figures do not include the women in the Army and Navy 
services, nor the women police, nor the women employed in timber 
cutting under the Board of Trade; it is estimated that about 60,000) 
women were engaged in these various services in July, 1918. On t! 
other hand, the table does not take into account the number cominz 
into the specified occupations from domestic service or from ver, 
small shops in the dressmaking trade. It is estimated that from 
these two sources there came about 400,000 women, who, thou’: 
they appear in the above table as an addition to the number of gaii- 
fully employed women, were yet employed in various capacities before 
the war. 

The table shows that in the occupations with which it dea!s 
1,659,000 more women were employed in July, 1918, than in Ju! 
1914, It also shows that by far the most striking increase has bec 
in the Government establishments (arsenals, dockyards, and nation:! 
factories) in which the number of women employed rose from 2,(()') 
to 225,000. The industries which before the war showed the largest 
numbers of woman workers, the textile and clothing trades, show an 
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actual falling off, as do the paper trades. The increase in the number 
of women in agriculture is of special interest, in view of the opinion 
freely expressed in England at present that the demand for women 
in farming work will continue and even increase now that hostilities 
are over. 

The number employed under the local authorities and in the civil 

ryiee increased largely: 

In the post office the women doubled in numbers, and in other branches of the 
civil service they advanced from 5,500 to 107,500, an increase of 1,959 per cent. In 

tramway service (under local authorities) there was an increase in numbers from 
‘00 to 18,000 (1,500 per cent). In finance and banking there was a jump from 
100 before the war to 65,000 in July, 1918, or 687 per cent. 


ih 


PHYSICAL FITNESS OF WOMEN FOR ENGINEERING WORK. 


The question of the effect upon women of the heavy work they 
have done during the war in uote sh munition factories has been 
much discussed, but reliable data on the subject have been few and 
difficult to obtain. In a recent number of an English periodical ! 

. Rhoda Adamson gives conclusions drawn from a wide experience 
ih women engaged in engineering work. 

oF rom April, 1916, till after the termination of hostilities in Noyem- 

*, 1918, Dr. Adamson had the medical supervision of several thou- 
and women engaged in various processes of enginecring work which 
before the war would have been considered men’s work. Before 
taking the position Dr. Adamson had stipulated that she should have 
free aceess to the shops at any time in order to study the different 
operations which women mi; cht be called upon to perform, so that 
she might be able to form an opinion as to the degree of physical 
aud mental development required for such work. Thereafter as 
women were engaged, each one was subjected to a complete phys- 
ileal examination, and assigned to the grade of work for whi h she 
seemed fitted. A careful record was kept of this examination, and 
any defects which it revealed were noted, even though they night 
seem to have much significance in connection with the 
occupational strain. A reexamination was made at any time when 
it seemed desirable—if, for instance, a woman were losing time 
ugh ilmess, or complained that she found her work heavy, or if 
e had been an injury liable to be made the ground for a claim 
’ the workmen’s compensation act. Through these success: 
cxamimations Dr. Adamson had an excellent opportunity to observe 
any changes in health and physique which might take place, nad to 
‘ermine whether the occupation could be held a for th 





'* Future possibilities for the work of women,” raat ‘Rhoda aL B. - smson, M. ,»in The Common 
Couse (London), Feb. 7, 1919, pp. 512-514. 
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In deciding on the suitability of a woman for heavy work, one 
the first questions was whether she had ever borne children, ani! 
so, whether she had suffered any permanent defect from pregia 
or childbirth. ‘‘Women suffering from defective abdominal 
pelvic support, as a result of childbearing, were unfit to carry 
processes involving long standing, heavy lifting, or sudden straiy 
Therefore, women who had at any time suffered from such trou) 
no matter how well they might be at the time of the examina 
were passed as fit for light work only. Another group wio ne 
special assignments were those who, apart from any question 
childbirth, were sufferers from chronic pelvic inflammation, vene: 
in origin. These were deemed unfit for heavy standing wor! 
work which involved tue risk of wet feet or wet clothing, but | 
could perform sedentary work perfectly well without any danger 
ageravating their trouble. Women suffering from defective 
sight or neglected teeth were encouraged to receive treat: 


ren) 





yr) rye! 
ite 


adopt glasses, etc., so that they were often relieved from 
troubles which had previously handicapped them. 

As a result of two years’ exper ience Dr. Adamson is of the opi 
that, provided care is taken in assigning women to work 
to ea strength, they can perform without risk the enginee 


operations to which they have been assigned during the war, 
of which were formerly regarded as entirely beyond their pow 
Shell making is perhaps the most striking instance of their 

to carry on heavy work without detriment to themselve 
this, the worker must lift a shell into a lathe, perform ce 
operations, lift it out, replace it with another, and so on. | 
English factories women were expected to lift shells weighing ) 

o i ra) » 
60 pounds unaided; beyond that weight, lifting tackle was provid 
, . o ) > 
but it was a common experience that up to 80 pounds women 


apt, if not closely watched, to lift the shell by hand rather thay 
use the tackle. Yet cases of injury due to heavy lifting were 


rare. 

in 4,700 medical examinations during the year 1917 there were two cases of h- P 
due tostrainat work. These were demonstrated ona second hee examination g 
paid for under the workmen’s compensation act. Other cases attributed to sti ‘ 
, aS 
the women were found to be due to other medical causes enithodly uncounected 7 
their work, and when suitably treated disappeared. Uterine prolapse never o 2 
at all in these previously sound women. Cases of cardiac strain in previous! 2 
learts were also extremely rare. Pd 
ryv - F: 
I'he findings were as satisfactory in the case of the women : 
were not previously sound, and who were considered unfit for 


heavier work. The lighter work to which they were put was 
within their powers, and in many cases they ‘actually improved 
general health as a result of regular hours, good food, and exerci 
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Possibly, also, the care taken in correcting minor defects had some- 
thing to do with this result. 

Dr. Adamson suggests the probability that in other occupations 
vomen would be found equally able to carry on the work without 
injury to themselves or their future offspring if the same care wero 
taken in assigning them to work suited to their individual capacities. 
As a further question for consideration, she suggests the possibility 
that such examination and grading according to physical status 
might be desirable for all employees without distinction of sex, as 
tending to secure “‘better output of work, and a lessened tale of acci- 


dents due to work.” 
POSTWAR OUTLOOK FOR WOMEN IN NONMUNITION FACTORIES IN ENGLAND.' 


In the early part of 1917 the British Government prepared careful 
reports showing for each of the principal industries the extent to 
which women had heen substituted for men, the suitability of the 
work for women in normal times, changes in method or equipment 
rendered necessary by their introduction, the degree of skill involved 
in the processes to which they had been introduced, ete. Now, at 
the close of the war, they issue a revision of this matorial, ‘‘ brought 
up to date by further inquiries and supplementary reports.’ In 
this later edition, special consideration is given to the question of 
whether or not women are likely to be retained in the new fields they 
have entered. 

The new work done by women is divided according to its nature 
into five groups—management, supervision, scientific work, process 
work, and laboring, both indoors and out. 

[In management there was less substitution of women for men than 
in the other groups, partly owing to the fact that there was at the 
outset no supply of trained women fit to take command. In the 
Government munition factories, where women were carefully trained, 
there were some remarkable instances of women charged with the 
full management of shell, cartridge, and filling factories. In the non- 
munition factories, under private management, women reached such 
posts more slowly, but before the end of the war they were holding 
them in numerous industries. Reports that women wero serving 
successfully as managers or assistant managers were received from 21 
industries, ranging from general engineering to brewing. In addition, 
it is known that thore has been considerable substitution of women 
ior men managers in steam laundries and clothing factories, and a 
considerable number of women superintendents and heads of labor 
bureaus in large works are acting practically as assistant managers 
in the matter of engaging, allocating, and dismissing labor. How far 





iT i i iti i i 
‘Home Office. Substitution of women in nonmunilion factories during the war, London, i919. 
52 pp. Price 9d. net. 
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these managerial positions will remain open to women in peace times 
can not be forecast, but it is believed that ‘“‘some at least of theso 
will provide ‘opportunities’ for women after the war.” 

In supervisory work there was at first the same difficulty as in the 
case of managers—there was a lack of sufficiently trained women for 
the posts, but the drawback was more easily overcome. Contrary to 
expectation, it was found that women worked better and got on 
more easily under other women than under men, and the employment 
of forewomen has been increasingly common. In this line it is 
believed that an important field for the employment of women has 
been opened up. 


With the entry of women inte the more skiiled branches of trade there has a 
& demand for the technically trained forewoman, which will certainly persist, and 
mav even increase after the war, when the staffing of the upper ranks of women’s 
trades by men will frequently present difficulties. In addition, the extension oi 
welfare provision under the Police, Factories, etc., Act, will create and multip! 
posts in connection with the management and working of canteens and kitchens 
messrooms, cloakrooms, lavatories, and the administration of first aid, callin 
trained women to fill them. 


In scientific work it is believed that women have secured a perm 
nent footing. There is likely to be a considerable demand both for 
women with university training who can act as works chemists and 
carry on research in factory laboratories, and for intelligent workii 
women in routine laboratory work. In the making of s-tenti 
instruments women have done particularly well: 


’ 


The special aptitude of women for many of the processes is now recognized am 
employers, who show a strong disposition to continue to employ them afier the 5 
and are in some cases already making plans to do so. Both on its scientific and 
its mechanical side the light, clean and delicate work of scientific instrument maki 
renders it a peculiarly suitable industry for women and girls; and one of the ma 
objections to their employment—that the prewar works were for the most part o! 
and uncomfortable and ill-adapted to the needs of women—is fast passing away wi 
the erection of new factories built to meet war requirements, some of them with 1! 





express purpose of staffing them with women, 


In process work it was found that women could be successfully 
employed onmany of the heavier processes formerly considered suita! 
only for men. Their work in skilled processes has not been carri: 
‘o far as in the munition factories, possibly because less provisi 

‘their training was made in the nonmunition factories. Many « 
the new processes undertaken by women might well be retained | 
them permanently: 


So far as unskilled, and to a certain extent semiskilled, processes are concern: 
very large proportion, formerly in the hands of men, are now being satisfact 
carried out by women, and most of them would be suitable for the employmen! 
women aiter the war if there is a demand for their labor. Such satisiactory subst: 
tion, covering a very wide field, is seen to advaniage in the boot and shoe indus 
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in which women are now being employed in some areas in manufacturing the heaviest 
type of boots, including army boots. In a few processes subdivision has been found 
necessary, but in the great majority of cases women perform the operations just as 
formerly men performed them. Light leather tanning is another good example of 
ceneral substitution of women for men throughout all the processes of an industry. 

The substitution of women for men in laboring work was general 
snd continued up to November, 1918. The success of such substitu- 
tion, especially in work carried on in the open air, depends on the 
~areful selection of women of the right type. The general feeling 
seems to bé that where light laboring work is concerned, women 
render good service arid will very probably be retained, but where 
heavy work is in question their employment is economically dis- 
ndvantageous and is open to objection on other grounds. 

(he question of the retention of women in the new occupations 
in which they have made good depends largely upon the attitude of 
trade-unions. In the engineering trades, there was a definite promise 
on the part of the Government that the suspension of trade-union 
restrictions which made possible the introduetion of women should 
he only for the duration of the war, and that on the coming of peace 
the old conditions should be restored. This, however, would affect 
only the Government and munition factories. But in many of the 
nonmunition industries agreements were made between employers’ 
associations and the unions relating to the employment of women, in 
which definite stipulations were made as to the processes in which 
they might be substituted, and permitting their work in these occupa- 
rons only so long as there should be a scarcity of suitable male labor. 
n other industries women came in without any agreements having 
been made concerning them. ‘The situation, therefore, is a compli- 
cated one, with the outcome depending to a considerable degree upon 
the attitude taken by the trade-unions. Nevertheless, the authors 
of this report are inclined to think that women will retain a con- 
siderable part of the wider field they have occupied during the war: 


4 
t 
| 
i 


Two considerations, however, arise at the present stage. First, there would appear 
to bea fairly large new field of possible future activity for women in trades into which 
they have been brought during the war without agreement. Secondly, it seems 
clear that if the country’s industries are to be maintained and its wealth increased 

matters of vital importance in view of war losses, expenditures, aud debt), the em- 
ployment of women must be much more extensive than heretofore. Large numbers 
‘f men have been incapacitated for their previous industrial occupations; others may 

t resume their prewar work. Moreover, great extensions of factory premises and 
piant have taken place during the period of the war, and it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that, for many years to come, there will be a demand for production from 
british factories in excess of the prewar putput. To meet this demand fresh supplies 
ol labor will be needed, and the only considerable untapped reserve of labor existing 
before the war was the labos of women. It is therefore to women that the nation must 
look to supply any largely increased demand for workers. 
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The definition and regularization of women’s position in industry should be assisted 
by the remarkable increase during the war of women’s organizations, and the opening 
to women, in a number of trades, of men’s unions which had never previously accepted 
women members. 


DEMANDS OF ENGLISH WORKING WOMEN:! 


Since the signing of the armistice, unemployment has been ii- 
creasing among English women at an alarming rate. The closins 
of munition factories threw thousands out of work, and as yet t! 
normal industries of peace time have not revived sufficiently t) 
reiieve the situation among these ex-munition workers. There is 
demand for women in domestic service and also in laundries, but 
both cases the wages offered are so low and the conditions of wor 
so unattractive that the women say they will not take the positions 
except as a last resort. Apparently employers still wish to gau.. 
women’s wages by the standards prevailing before the war, while 
the women not only maintain that due allowance shall be made fv 
the rise in the cost of living, but also insist that prewar standa: 
were too low, and that wages must not be permitted to sink aga: 
to those levels. There is a determined effort on foot among this 
workers, men as well as women, to secure a larger portion of th 
returns of labor than fell to their lot before the war. Differe: 
organizations naturally seek to compass this end by different mean 
and the women have adopted as one method a campaign of pubiicits 
As a first step in the program a mass meeting was held Februai, 
15, in Albert Hall, London, at which woman workers, skilled aii 
uaskilled, drawn from every kind of work in which the women of t! 
country are engaged, were represented. The great majority, 
cording to the newspaper reports, were ‘‘young and lively girls 
who nevertheless were able to discuss, keenly and intelligently, | 
situation in which they and their comrades found themselves. ‘The 
deadly significance of the meeting was that so large a proportion «: 
its members were already out of employment, drawing tho unein- 
ployment donation because employment can not be found, and tha: 
they represented close on half a million women throughout ti 
country who are also at this moment out of work.” 

The special purpose of the meeting was to put forward what ti 
women term the three points of the working women’s charter: This 
right to work, the right to live, and the right to leisure. The fo!- 
lowing resolutions were presented, discussed, and passed: 

The right to work.—That this meeting affirms the right of every member of the com 
munity to work or maintenance. It views with alarm the huge army of unemploy::! 
workers for whom there seems no prospect of suitable employment. It calls upon th» 
Government to take immediate steps to organize schemes of useful work and of train- 








1 Compiled from Manchester (England) Guardian and labor papers, 
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ing with full maintenance for workers who can not find employment in their own 
hs vat ‘ - < 

occupations so that they may be equipped for new occupations. It demands the 
retention of the national factories as centers of production of a national kind, and alsu 
as training and experimental centers. It points out that the replenishment generalls 
of national wealth lost owing to the war, and the satisfaction of the legitimate needs of 
the community for all kinds of commodities and services, would provide suflicient 
employment for all if organized on the basis of public good instead of private profit. 

The meeting recognizes that all workers, whether by brain or hand, skilled 
unskilled, have a common bond of union in their common service. It demands equal 
consideration for clerical and professional workers, and pledges itself to work for 
closer cooperation between unions, and against any sex or class distinctions. 

The right to life-—That this meeting views with grave concern the determined 
efforts which are at present being made to undermine the standard of women’s wages, 
and in many cases to reduce wages to far below even their prewar purchasing power. 
It therefore desires to impress upon the minister of labor the absolute necessity for 
the immediate exercise of his powers under the Wages (Temporary) Regulation Act 
and the extension of the act pending the establishment of permanent machinery to 
fix a legal basic wage sufficient to insure to every adult worker, as the very lowest 
statutory base line of wages, sufficient to provide all the requirements of a full devel- 
opment of body, mind, and character. 

The right to leisure.—That this meeting calls upon the Government for the imme- 
diate introduction of a right to leisure bill fixing a normal working week of 40 hours, 
with a maximum of eight hours per day, so that full opportunity for recreation and 
physical and mental development may be available for all. 

Throughout the meeting emphasis was laid on the fact that the 
unemployment from which women and men alike were suffering co- 

- r- , , : . ~~ 
existed with a tremendous need of manufactured articles, and that 
if peace-time production were organized with a tithe of the energy, 
resource, and determination shown in the days of the war, the need 
5 fa . 9 _ rm 
for work and the need for goods might both be satisfied. The na- 
tional factories, instead of being sold to private capitalists, might 
easily be utilized for production on a national scale. A shop steward 
from Woolwich Arsenal presented this point effectively: 

In Woolwich, she said, the machines were idle inside the arsenal, and the girls 
were idle outside the Labor Exchange. They knew that many things were needed; 
they knew they could make them. Why should they be cut off from usefulness, and 
forced to subsist upon doles? 

A deputation was appointed from the audience present to wait 
upon the Prime Minister and lay the resolutions before him. No 
report has yet been received as to what reply the Prime Minister made. 
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ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917 


The fourth report of the United States Bureau of Mines on accidents 
at metallurgical works, recently issued as Technical Paper 215, shows 
a slight increase in the fatality rate and a small decrease in the rate 
for nonfatal injuries for both ore-dressing plants and smelting planis. 
The returns for smelting plants include copper, lead, zinc, and 
quicksilver smelters, as w ell as refineries, but do not include iron 
blast furnaces. The figures for ore-dressing | slants cover concen- 
trating plants for copper, lead, and zinc ores, stamp mills, cyanide 
plants, iron-ore washers, flotation mills, sampling works, ete. 

While this report is not absolutely complete, it is said to cover 
more than 90 per cent of the industry in the United States. The 
number of men reperted employed at both smelters and ore-dressing 
plants in 1917 was 68,487, as compared with 66,194 in 1916. 

The number of fatal injuries reported for 1917 was 47 at ore-dressinz 
plants and 53 at smelters, the aesane! rates being 1.93 and 1.05 per 
1,060 300-day workers, respectively. In 1916 the rates were 1.41 for 
ore-dressing and 0.73 for innaition plants. 

In 1917 there were 2,952 nonfatal injuries reported at ore-dressing 
plants and 7,745 at smelters, the rates for nonfatal injuries being 
121.12 per 1,000 300-day workers for ore-dressing plants and 152.8 
for smelters. The rates for 1916 were 135.66 and 195.61, respectively, 
fer the two classes of plants. 

The table following shows the number of days of work performed, 
the actual number employed, the number of 300-day workers, and the 
accident rates for both fatal and nonfatal injuries at metallurgical 
works in 1915, 1916, and 1917: 


LABOR AND ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL WORKS IN THE 


STATES, 1915, 1916, AND 1917. 


SUMMARY OF UNITED 





















| Employees. Killed. Injured. 
| 
| | ear ) — nt 
i Dp a? ' P 
wife Ac- | Per 1 00 
Industry end year. | work per- ree On | Ac- y ,000 | > re, J 
. | formed. | Actual 300- | tual 1,000 | 300- | Actual | Per 1 000 I >a hg 
H | Dum- dav |num/ ©2* day | Bum- | ex nploy- } 300-dia 
| ber. | pasis. | ber. | yu g work- | ber. | ees. | Worker 
| : ers. | | > 
—————_—|_—_——_—_—_ | 
° | | | | 
essing plants: | Fa } 
scabies ¢ vulke e's 5,732,184 | 18,564 | 19,107 | 30 1, 62 1.57 | 2,095} 112.85 id 
Jbivee dnmevetn | 7,041,083 | 22,365 , 23,470 33 1.48; 1.41 3,184 | = 142.37 1355 
EEE 4 ciedvceeunteu | 7,311,499 | erage 24,372 | 47 1.95; 1.93] 2,952 122. 43 121 
Smelting plants: 2 | Z 
Erne er ee me | 36, 262 38 1.21; 1,06; 5,718 182. 53 157. | 
ee wry ree | 14, 809, 046 43,829 | 49,363 36 . 82 | -73 | 9,656 220. 31 195 
ein eihw shin aa | $5,198,08 | 44,376 | | 50, 659 §3 1.19 1.05 | 7,745 174. 53 182. 
os AE a i SEE 38 pet ts 
i Not including auxiliary works, as shops, yards, etc, 4 Not including fron and steak. 
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Tables showing causes of accidents indicate that at the ore-dressing 
plants apoanags: was responsible for about 30 per cent of all fatalities 
and for over 15 per cent of all nonfatal si seg In the smelting 
plants mac ie caused about 23 per cent of the deaths and nearly 7 
per cent of the nonfatal injuries. Falls of persons represented over 
i9 per cent of the fatalitics at ore-dressing plants and over 15 per 
cont at smelting plants. 

The report contains separate data relating to auxiliary plants, 
which include machine shops, carpenter shops, yards, and general 
construction. In these plants 50 per cent of the fatalities were due 
to falls of persons, and a large percentage of nonfatal injuries were 
due to hand tools, fa lling objects, and falls of persons. 

The tables show the importance of the various causes of accidents 
at metallurgical works and should serve as guides for the safety 
engineer as to where preventive measures might be used most 
‘ it 4 tively. 





NEW HAZARDS IN ELECTRIC ARC WELDING. 


The following article on new hazards in electric are welding, by 
\Ifred W. Jansen, safety engineer, New York Navy Yard, is reprinted 
rom “Safety,” the bulletin of the Safety Instituie of America, for 
‘ebruary 1919 (pp. 44-46): 

The adoption of electric arc welding in the shipbuilding industry as a substitute for 
riveting has presented new dangers to workmen, which, under some conditions are 
unusually hazardous. The eye has been taken care of, for in recent years the dangers 
from this intense light have been studied by specialists and adequate protection has 
heen given. But the harmful effect of these light rays upon the tissues of the human 
body has had little attention. How to protect the workman from this hazard is more 
easily solved when the cause of the intensity of the light ray is known under all con- 


beat ee} 
a 


ditions. 
The complete spectrum usually presented in the process of electric arc welding 
is composed of the visible, the ultra-violet, and the infra-red rays. The effective 


- 


spectrum scale ranges from about 0.2 to 2.5 microns. Of this the ultra-violet is from 


*) 


0.2 to 0.4; the visual spectrum from 0.4 to 0.7; and the infra-red from 0.7 to 2.5. The 
ultra-violet and the infra-red, the invisible rays, are these harmful to the — 
ies of the body. The intensity of the invisible rays is determined by the temper- 
ure of the are and the surroundings which may either reflect or absorb the light. 
ile it has been known that painful bedy burns have resulted from exposure to 
e extreme light rays, it has not been determined whether they are caused | 
ultra-violet or the rays in that point of the spectrum where the X ray is found. 
he infra-red rays are not the cause, for they have only an irritating effect and are 
(her uncomfortable and fatiguing, but not especially dangerous. 
‘here are no great hazards in arc welding done in the cpen, in shops, or in places 
‘here special screens may be erected to protect the welder and those near by. They 
nave net been serious in confined places such as boilers, where the surroundings have 


«sorbed some of the intensity of the light and not reflected it. But on board ship, 


compartments where the working space is hardly large enough for two men to be 
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employed at the same time and where the entire surroundings have been covered 
red lead, the dangers of the light rays seem to be greatly increased. 

Not very long ago, electric arc welding was introduced aboard a large stec! 
under construction, in a compartment as described above. The welder had wor' 
with the same apparatus for some time under ordinary conditions and had not es 
rienced any burns on the exposed parts of his body. Within a few hours the ; 
complained of burns on his neck and chest. A close examination of the skin sh 
it to be dried up and cracked, very much like an old piece of china, on whi 
glazing has become crazed. Added to this the skin was slightly inflamed ani 
deeper in color on the right side of the neck. Here there was a spot about the si 
an egg which seemed to have been subjected to more exposure than other parts 
body. There was a little tinge of blue on the inflamed spot which looked like a ; 
caused by the X ray. It was decided that this was due to the improper adjus' 
of the face mask, which caused constant exposure to the direct rays. The bur 
the back of the neck were apparently caused by the intensified rays reflected j 
the red lead. The thin cotton shirt worn by the welder did not afford sufficien? 
tection for his chest. Other parts of the body covered by more clothing wer 
affected in any way. 

After four days the burned condition healed sufficiently to permit further e 
ments to determine the cause of this unusual condition. The welder was sup) 
with a linen bandage lined with lead foil, which he wore as a collar to prot: 
entire neck. As ultra-violet ravs will not pass through lead, and as no further 
appeared, it was decided that the ultra-violet rays were the cause of the tro: 

As the welder had worked with the same apparatus under other surroundings 
concluded that the reflected rays from the surfaces painted with red lead were 
ing the power of the harmful rays to such a degree as to cause painful burns 
ultimate result of such severe burns might even lead to cancer. 

The next experiment was made by welding in a compartment which had not 
red leaded, and where the suriaces were more or less of the natural meta! color. 
hazard in this case was very much reduced. No special apparatus being avail 
for measuring the intensity of the rays in the red-leaded compartment, it is not ki: 
whether the ultra-violet rays had reached that point in the spectrum scale whe: 
Xray isfound. It seems, however, that the red lead had either the effect of a 
ing the infra-red rays, and thereby intensifying the ultra-violet, or the red lead 
verted the infra-red to ultra-violet rays. 

As in shipbuilding these working conditions in a compartment are extreme 
mon, and as the burns prove 60 intense, it seems a very necessary precaution to 
all the welding done before the surrounding surfaces are red leaded. This is the 
way of giving the workman maximum protection. 





| 








FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING 1917. 


During 1917, according to a report ' of the Canadian Departmen: + < 
Labor, there were 1,195 fatal industrial accidents in Canada. } 
increase of 245, or 25.8 per cent, as compared with 1916. 
steam railway service, the report states, showed a slight redu 
and the mining group a slight increase in percentage of fatalitie- 
compared with 1916. In the lumber industry the percentage 
more than doubled, while in the metal group the percentage remais 








1 The Labor Gazette (Ottawa), March, 1919, pp. 372-374. 
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the same as that of 1916. The following table shows the total num- 
ber of fatalities and the percentage distribution by industry or occu- 
pation: 
XUMPER OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY 


INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION, IN CANADA, IN 1917. 





Fat: } re reent » 
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ee I ee PU enn diag Guise anecassenescvenceesededsseawcase une 7 6 
| tae Sain oa nb-o+ dwn awiwawn op danessunndeckeonencsieodl 24 2. 
ees oks ee dae aed G Rh beh 0 chs awe shemwheseceecudcubdnsscsaseresss 2) 17 
7 BS <cunns ae a SR Reb aa-<6 So akties ba 6.9160 30604404 0.eeS oben week 2 OF 
k EN Oe boinc Sn dick av adh «sneaedia siedbcekebonnesaeds 16 1.3 
( SN IIIB a ob. a cdcnos wes ccviwccccesscseenss 26 2.3 


1m railway service 


siden lites ton teal dh sc bed rca eevee Sea wre. ano dw Re a a ee 2 22-9 
Nh a cha chdlck ‘ech fb ad-arach al o ee ea Wied inal ald. oem ated’ e-aad 10 | 8 
M i a ee tine Chas wenibaeew aaa ede béetmewebedcmad $5 3.8 
ee AN t ins biped oe teen <kebbeheawdcdesbWodasebencadeewasas wh 53 4.5 
| ad Maths oo se ase kak eeaied WAeea ad ade Vad we cade wen eb weaws 29 2.4 
Papert ee Ss CRF TTIOING gn. kn gn cc cikcccnccccssdccdccucccnccectces« 20 R 
N RE I Sidr ee ee iel dak oese1iskdeeas casadi web sccks sncabawa 42 | 3.5 


Of the fatalities 200 were caused by falling objects, 150 by explo- 
sive substances, 144 by railroad cars, 124 by persons falling, and 112 
by drowning, while a number of different causes were responsible for 
the remainder. 

‘Ihe report states that the practice in previous years of recording 
nonfatal accidents has been discontinued owing to the difficulties 
involved in compiling the information, and because the results when 
obtained were of a nature so approximate as to be of little use for 
siatistical purposes. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





SELECTION OF THE PHYSICIAN UNDER COMPENSATION LAWS. 


BY JOHN W. MOWELL, M. D., MEDICAL ADVISER TO THE INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO\Mi 
SION OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE MEDICAL A 
BOARD, 


[Paper read before the fifth annua! meeting of the International Association of Industrial Aecident | 
and Commissions, heid at Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918.] 

The selection of a physician under compensation laws depends 
largely upon the law itself; so what I have to say will be from t 
standpoint of the compensation law of the State of Washington, and 
it resolves itself into the following: 

First. The free choice of a physician by the injured workman. 

Second. The selection of a physician by the employer, after so- 
curing the consent of his workmen to contract for their care. 

Third. The selection of the physician for special work, by the 
dustrial insurance commission through the medical aid board. 

Under what is known in our State as the “State plan,” the |} 
grants the workman the privilege of selecting his own physician in 
of injury, reblgeag he resides within a reasonable distance from 
injured workman. While this plan seems quite equitable and it ap- 
pears to be the natural thing to do, it has a good many shortcomi 
For instance, to the isolated workman who is employed in a local 
where there are only one or two physicians, free choice means lit! 
and the injured workman has to accept the services of the first physi 
he can obtain. However, in the larger cities where there is a gr 
number of physicians we find that some of the workmen make a 4 
choice while quite a large per cent of them for some reason or ot! 
select a physician who is not very well equipped for the work at ha 

We often find that a workman who has received a serious frac 
will select a physician who knows little about fractures; also a 
who receives an injury to his eyes may go to an ordinary practitic 
for treatment until the serious nature of the case makes it neces: 
to transfer him to an eye specialist, whom he should have consu! 
in the first instance. This occurs more or less with reference to 
kinds of injuries. We have seen numerous times, and once wit 
the last month, a workman who had received a Colles’ fracture,’ 
had never been badly displaced, but had been treated by a long 
terior and posterior ‘Ssphnt extending over the fingers. The sp! 


1 A Colles “fra ‘ture is a fracture ol the | lo virer on of the radius, with dispiacement bac *‘kward. 
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were retained two months. This man was past middle age and not 
only his arm but his entire hand was so disabled that it was practically 
useless, not due to the fracture but due to the manner in which it was 
handled. His condition is such that he practically will have a useless 
arm and hand the rest of his life. 

We have also seen numerous Pott’s fractures’? that were treated 
hy physicians who were not well up in handling this particular frac- 
‘uve, and did not appreciate the final results that are so apt to follow. 
(he claimants are disabled from lack of proper alignment and left 
in a seriously crippled cqndition. 

Sinee surgeons learn largely from experience in handling these cases, 
the surgeon who handles few may entirely fail to appreciate the con- 
dition that he is dealing with and trust too much to chance, and after 
it is too late to remedy the condition he finds that he has been quite 
shortsighted. 

‘To my mind the principal thing that can be said in favor of free 
choice of physician by the injured workman is the effect that it has 
on his mind; that is, the feeling that he is getting what he wants. 

Under the contract plan we have a good deal of the same condi- 
tions to contend with, siace in isolated districts it is impossible to 
keep a physician in the locality under the “free choice plan,’ so some 
physician, and very often the man with very little experience, locates 
in the district and contracts with the employer for the care of his 
workmen, on a monthly payment basis, so that he may be able to 
maintain himself in that location. He proceeds to handle everything 
that may follow, to the misfortune of the workmen, and gets his expe- 
rience, sometimes, at the expense of the workmen and employer. If 
he is a close observer his work will improve, as it is largelv along one 
line. 

In the larger industrial centers some of the contract men are very 
efficient “business getters’ and obtain their contracts largely from 
enterprise in that direction. They must, however, give service equal 
to any that can be given in the district, or they are not able to retain 
their contracts. This they either do by becoming quite efficient 
themselves or associating themselves with some surgeon who is well 
equipped to do the work. The medical aid board also has this check 
with reference to contract work, that it must be satisfied that the 
surgeon who is taking the contract is able to give the men as good 
service as they can get in that locality. The same rule holds good in 
ithe isolated districts. 

There is one unfortunate feature of the contract plan that has 
siven and is at present giving the State medical aid board considerable 
trouble. It is the commercializing of the contract plan by non- 


af oe APCS Sage ats S82 naiie, 





Py ' A Pott’s fracture is a fracture of the lower end of the fibula, accompanied with injury to the ankie j 
80 thai the foot is dislocated outward. 
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medical men who form a hospital association and then go to thi 
employer and employees and by offering them some special indyeo- 
ment get the signatures of the workmen; giving their consent to thio 
employer to make a contract for their care. Then they secure t!)y 
services of a surgeon and pay a small part of the proceeds to iin 
for the work and keep the remainder. This has brought about , 
lot of dissatisfaction among the workmen and the physicians of t))) 
State, causing some agitation at the present time toward Siaty 
hospitals for the care of workmen under the industrial act. 

Under the head of ‘‘Selection of surgeon for special work,’ t), 
medical aid board requires, by rule, where a contracting surge 
is not able to do the work personally that he must furnish the serv: 
of a specialist. 

Under free choice of physician the medical aid board, by rul: 
reserves the right to transfer a man for treatment to a surgeon of 
own choice where it becomes evident that the injured workman is 1: 
receiving the service that he should at the hands of the physi 
of his choice. In making this selection the board is guided entir 
by its knowledge of the various kinds of work that the differ 


surgeons of the State are best fitted to do. This knowledge is ba 


on seven year’s experience observing the work done by the physician 
in the State 

In conclusion, I would like to say that for the ordinary accid 
I feel that the workman should have ‘‘free choice of physician,’’ | 
in more serious accidents it would be much better if he would tai 
the advice of some one who is in a position to know what naan 
is best equipped by expericnce, or otherwise, to treat the part! 
condition from which he is suffering. In this way the perma 
partial disabilities resulting would be fewer and the injured man 
would be left in better shape to take up a gainful occupation, for | 
disability awards, although as liberal as under any compensa! 
act, are not in keeping with what the workman loses. 





REPORT ON OHIO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE FUND 


BY STATE BOARD OF COMMERCE, 


The Ohio State Board of Commerce has issued a report of 22 ty; 
written foolscap pages presenting the results of an investigai! 
made by it of the workmen’s compensation insurance fund of t»: 
State. This investigation was conducted by means of questiv 
sent to employer members of the Board of Commerce, to ‘abo 
500 employers selected at random and without referenco to t» 
number of their employees, their business, or location’’ to be answer: 
by their employees who had been injured, and to about 2,000 doc! 
likewise selected at random. 
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The investigation was made early in March of this year. Answers 
were received from 307 employers and 576 doctors, though not all 
of these answered every question. The number of employees 
answering is not given, but the largest number reported as answering 
any single question 1s 180. The object in undertaking the investi- 
cation is stated to be ‘‘for the purpose of ascertaining as accurately 
as possible the facts as to just how the State fund in Ohio is being 
administered, and how effectively it is accomplishing the results 
contemplated by the workmen’s compensation law of the State.’’ 
Numerous inquiries had been received from interested persons within 
and without the State, employers, business organizations, and 
legislators, and the facts are sought to enable the board to make 
answers thereto. All letters asked for a ‘‘fair, comprehensive 
report,’ not proposing to discuss the workmen’s compensation 
g for an ‘‘opinion of how the law 


Q 


principle on its merits but askin 
is being administered.” 

imployers were asked the number of their employees, whether 
or not they are subscribers to the State insurance fund, whether the 
Stute inspects plants to determine classification, and whether such 
classification is satisfactory, data as to procedure and results includ- 


ing promptness and fullness of settlement, complaints by employees 
and medical practitioners or hespitals, whether the emplovers 
adyance money for benefits or for doctors’ services, ete. 

Questions to employees inquired as to the promptness of first 
payments, number of papers required to be filled out, need or other 
wise of help in filling cut the papers, payment of fees to doctors or 
others in order te get medical attention or to secure an award, delays 
or incompleteness of paymeuts, etc. 


Physicians and surgeons were asked whether they treated indus- 


trial accident cases and if not why, how much filling out of papers 
was required and whether it could be reduced, whether charges were 
cut down, whether they were promptly paid, whether they required 
from employer or workmen a guarantee of payments in advance, 
whether benefits were promptly paid, ete. 

Ail classes were asked whether correspondence was promptly 
answered, and employers and doctors were asked if they had changes 
to recommend. 

The answers furnished were summarized with comment, and while 
a measure of importance must be attached to the results of this 
investigation, they can not be looked upon as in any sense complete 
or authoritative. Most disconcerting of all is the frequent mani- 
festation of a spirit willing to discover faults, rather than to secure 
unbiased statements. Some of the questions are so phrased as to 
encourage the airing of dissatisfaction and the making of complaints 
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rather than the development of the facts on which an opinion might 
be formed. Then, too, the complaints enumerated in the report 
are mainly such as may be offered against any compensation law, 
few of them being based on matters peculiar to a State fund system. 

For instance, the law makes insurance compulsory on employers 
ef five or more persons, unless financial competency as self-insurers 
is satisfactorily proved, self-insurers contributing also to the State 
surplus fund. It is commonplace that such competence can mosi 
often be shown by large employers and that they normally make 
up the class of persons who desire such a privilege and secure leca! 
provision for the same. Yet the fact that large employers consti- 
tute the larger percentage of self-insurers is dwelt upon with con- 
siderable elaboration, reaching the conclusion that “it would seem 
that there must be some particularly important reason for so large a 
percentage of the employers of larger numbers of employees not taking 
edvantage of the State insurance fund.” 

Again, to the question: ‘‘Are you satisfied that you are properly, 
classified ?”? 179 answers were received, many employers not answer- 
ing it. Thirteen employers ‘‘did not know.” 

As against only 105 who answer this question in the affirmative, 61 answer that the 
are not satisfied that they are properly classified. * * * With only 105 affirm- 
tives out of 179 answers to this question, we are unable to say that, as for our mem- 





bership at least, there is any general satisfaction that the various plants are under th 
proper classification for rates. 

It is computed that ‘‘of those answering (this question) 34 per cent 
were dissatisfied.” It is just as easily derivable that of 307 employer: 
returning schedules but 20 per cent took exceptions to the State's 
ratings, and that ‘“‘only”’ 61 in all were not satisfied. 

Doctors feel quite generally the burden of writing out reports, 
keeping records, etc., but are far from being agreed as to how practi 


cably to reduce this work. Asked if they are satisfied with the : 
dealings of the commission with them, 361 say ‘‘yes,’ 155 answe: , 
“no,” and 21 indicate qualified approval. 

No attempt is made to generalize on the answers of employees ; 
beyond an opinion that there is delay in settlement, and but littl “7 , 
information of real significance seems to have been obtained from : : 
them. S ¢ 

Two persons, one employer and one doctor, are quoted as speal- = 
ing of political influences affecting undesirably the work of thie | p 
commission, while several doctors object to the commission’s methods ; 
of handling their bills. Some employers complain that rates ar . * 
teo high and that settlements are slow. On the other hand, improv e- i Gg 
ment in the medical administration is noted by one doctor, while | oo 
employers’ letters are quoted expressing satisfaction with the law rac 
and its administration. 
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COMPENSATION FOR PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITIES UNDER 
FEDERAL COMPENSATION ACT. 


Recent compensation data compiled by the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission show that the benefits awarded 
under the permanent partial disability provisions of the Federal 
Compensation Act are exceedingly low as compared with similar 
benefits awarded under most of the States acts. 

The working out of a satisfactory basis of compensation benefits 
for injuries causing partial disability has been most difficult. Com- 
pensation for temporary total disability is inadequate, especially 
in view of the fact that while the employee may be able to return to 
work of some sort within a few weeks he is handicapped for life by 
reason of some maiming or other injury which interferes with his 
ability as a workman. To provide for such contingencies two 
methods have generally been adopted. One method, found in most 
of the State acts, is the adoption of a specific schedule of injuries for 
which benefits are awarded for fixed periods, ranging generally from 
200 weeks for the loss of an arm to 15 weeks for the loss of a little 
finger, the payments being based upon the percentage of wages earned 
at the time of the injury. According to the second method, found in 
three or four State laws and in the Federal act, compensation benefits 
are based upon the wage loss occasioned by such disability, payments 
continuing during incapacity but usually subject to maximum limits 

The advantages of the ‘schedule’? method of compensating for 
partial disabilities is its simplicity and definiteness. It is maintained 
that there is an apparent fixed proportionate loss for which an 
equitable award can be made, and which should be made in every 
case at the time of the injury. The advocates of the “ percentage- 
of-wage-loss’’ method contend that the wage loss may develop with 
the passing years and that the subject of the amount of compensa- 
tion should be open to revision in accordance with the changing 
conditions. On the other hand, this method leaves the matter open 
to remote contingencies and to the possibility of the disability arising 
at a time when there would be no fund available from which the 
employee could be compensated. Furthermore, the removal of the 
employee or other change of conditions might make it impossible to 
take any steps in the way of proof and the securing of the contem- 
plated compensation. For example, take a typical case under the 
Federal act: A man sustains an injury which results in the loss of a 
hand. In three months he returns to work for the United States 
Government at his previous wage. Under the circumstances the 
only compensation he can be awarded under the provisions of the 
act is for the three months total disability period. True, as long as 
he receives full wages he is financially better off than he would be 
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drawing compensation benefits. On the other hand it is undoubtedly 
also true that the loss of a hand ordinarily constitutes aserious economio 
handicap, the effect of which, though not discernible at present wi|] 
nevertheless be felt eventually. The probability of his receiving io 
additional compensation in the event of a future decreased wage o; 
loss of employment increases with the lapse of time. 

The average duration of disability and the amount of compensa- 
tion paid in cases of permanent partial disability under the Feder,| 
Compensation Act from September 7, 1916, to December 31, 1917, is 
shown in the following table: 


COMPENSATION AWARDED FOR PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITIES UNDE?P 
FEDERAL COMPENSATION ACT, SEPT. 7, 1916, TO DEC, 31, 1917. 



























































Aver bere 
Average | Average | Average ees om 
ays of | compensa-} medical oe 
Nature of injury. Number. | total dis- tion expendi- — 
ability. paid. ture. medica 
expenul- 
| tur 
Dismemberments: Loss of— 
AES iach Galak scm hein hbase wb waase4 6 88. 3 $155. 77 $147. 00 $302. 77 
ORE Cha dak ughctuihecdaneccscsn del 4 58.5 72.15 9. 38 8153 
re er ere 51 62. 8 77.74 27. 23 ( 
I NING 6 Sidon cndidscccitcecceees 47 69. 6 | 104. 55 80. 59 ] 7 
ion chc 0 cscsle tnespcateceaneaes 98 38. 6 | 56. 60 17. 40 7 
One foot 3 129.0 147. 91 78.17 22 
ian cpactiys siamo 6 259. 8 344. 22 66. 74 41 
One eye 25 51.3 75. 00 81. 06 l 
| a ee eee Rane pee oes 19 69. 2 7. 92 32. 30 120. 22 
| ] = 
Total dismemberments....... SD ee eee 259 | 57.2 | 83. 84 33. 64 | ll 
Loss of Use of— | 
DMS a Ddcndns<cassiwanedtevboosssese | 6 48.2 101.12 11.34 1] 
ae 48 56. 5 112. 06 42. 59 ] ) 
10 68. 8 169. 57 36. 84 2( 
15 48. 3 73. 11 15. 88 89. 
ERS RR eee eee ee 70 42.5 64. 01 15. 35 71 
a eee 12 71.5 115. 35 49. 71 16; 
Sa eae eS SE Le Be) SS 20 103. 66 185. 77 66. 40 2 
SESE eee eee 44 147.9 234.26 86. 28 32 
CN le a Beas, oa ious cave 3 105.7 195. 56 43.17 2 
One eye (partial loss of vision). ............. 31 51.1 77. 34 87. 53 lt 
Both eyes (partial loss of vision)...... gut 1 9.0 9.7 39.15 4 
DUS Lebhebesbikescnceccasactes pee Saal 2 35.0 70. 00 51. 55 1 
PICA ak 5 AGdwheeeRhbae ics chvcwssocncnctee 2 91.0 178. 51 138. 11 
Rc dcgtecdtulesicencinsckdsnesesses ci} 1 18.0 eee 
Total loss of US0. ......ccccccccccccccece-s 265 | 72.6 120. 44 47. 80 | 
Other Permanent Partials: | 
Impairment of hearing...................... 1 DEEE Ie xed anespbaleri-daves vcahss «<- 
Mitral regurgitation; aortic stenosis........ 1 7.0 557. 81 152. 89 
IIL 5 6 fobs soc sceecnccns ceacee 1 87.0 153. 34 60. 00 2 
Myocardiac degeneration. ................-- 1 72.0 123. 82 60. 00 l 
Osa o Seiden c i c singe ss din dnk 5 57.8 98. 50 51. 00 ] 
cng lanus § +abisd ace cunees wees 2 131.0 233. 34 244. 55 
SERN CONES 6 555 ocd ci nids so cicesc cess 1 15.0 24. 45 28. 45 
RES, ES Op eee Ee ee 1 | SS Por eee 10. 00 
co ERE Pe ne ee eee 1 | 32.0 | 42. 96 28. 69 
Total other permanent partia!s........... 14 | 68.5} 116.30 59. 97 | 
IIIs Ores 00k d s <cdicabhue oobbd | 538 | 62.9 | 102. 70 41. 30 | ! 
| | s 





The above cases include only those in which the disability ter- 
minated before June 30,1918. In addition there were 50 cases of cr- 
manent disability (including several total disability cases)for which cvin- 
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ensation was still being paid on the above date. Were these cases 
included in the table the average amount of compensation would of 
course be somewhat greater, but would far from equal the amount paid 
in similar cases under most of the State compensation acts. It will 
be noted that the average compensation paid for the loss of a hand 
was only $155.77; the average for the loss of a foot, $147.91; and the 
average for the loss of an eye was $75. These amounts would 
only be about 10 per cent of the benefits which would probably be 
received under State acts. It should be borne in mind, however, 
as previously stated, that the compensation amounts shown in the 
table do not include benefits which would be receivable in case of 


future disability. 





SAFETY AND MERIT RATING LAW OF WASHINGTON. 


The Legislature of Washington at its session in 1917 enacted a law 
embodying features that were novel in the United States, providing 
for a State medical aid board of three members, with local boards 
to assist ‘n the work of administering the medical benefits of the 
State compensation law. The State board consisted of the chief 
medical adviser of the industrial insurance commission, and two 
other members appointed by the governor on the nomination of the 
employers and the employees of the State, two persons being proposed 
by each group, and the governor selecting one. This board issued 
rules and regulations and promulgated forms, but had no administra- 
tive authority, this devolving upon the local boards. Both classes 
of members were to be paid for actual days of service rendered, 
only part-time service being contemplated. The number of local 
boards was to be fixed by the State board. 

This measure is said to have effected great savings in time lost and 
compensation required, but did not go to the root of the matter, in 
that it contained no provisions as to safety and accident prevention. 
The legislative session just closed enacted a law (chapter 30) which adds 
important supplemental provisions, also superseding the former law in 
part. Itis the product of action taken by a committee appointed by 
the industrial insurance commission to consider the question and make 
recommendations. Seven employers and seven employees composed 
the commission, which was unanimous in its recommendations, the 
measure also passing with but a single opposing vote in the house, 
and unanimously in the senate. 

The provisions of the act are summarized by this committee in a 
statement which is in the main as follows: | 

This safety bill is the result of the deliberation of the committee appointed by the 


State Industrial Insurance Committee last September for the purpose of providing 
safety measures under the State laws for workmen working under the classification of 
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the industrial insurance act. It is the third of the industrial welfare measures coming 
under this act; the first being the industrial insurance act itself, providing for com- 
pensation to injured workmen, framed by a committee appointed by the governor and 
passed at the legislative session of 1911. The second was the medical aid bill which 
is amendatory and a part of the industrial insurance act passed by the legislature «1 
the 1917 session. This is the third of these measures, an amendment to the com- 
pensation act, and its provisions are such as are intended to decrease the number 
industrial accidents occurring in the State, and thereby decreasing the time los: 
workmen and the consequent expense to the State accident fund, and rewarding «7 
penalizing those industries that respectively comply with the law or fail to comp! y 
with the law. 

The medical aid act passed in 1917 according to the statement of the chairman 
the industrial insurance commission was largely responsible for the decreased tinic 
loss and consequent decreased expense to the State accident fund of 1918 over the 
previous year of 1917, this in face of the larger employment throughout the State 
during the year of 1918. 

The framers of this measure have every confidence that when once this measure 
becomes a law a still larger decrease of accidents throughout the State will be tly 
result of its operations. 

The measure provides that every workman employed in industries classified under 
the compensation act shall have, first, a safe place to work; second, the machinery 
with which they work shall be so safeguarded as to reduce injury to a minimum, an! 
third, that these workmen shall receive educational instruction by qualified safety 
engineers to the end that they will know the dangers incident to their employment 
and be alert to these dangers always. 

The measure provides that it shall be administered by the two members of thie 
present medical aid board other than its medical member, and further provides 
that the State coal-mine inspector and the State labor commissioner shall be advisory 
members of this board, but without vote. It couples the machinery of the State labor 
commissioner and the State mine inspector offices in such a manner that both of these 
departments have supervision over the industries of the State in their respective 
spheres as regards the safe place and safety-device provisions of this act; that is, these 
two offices with their traveling inspectors see to and report upon what establishmeni's 
do or do not comply with the provisions of the law as laid down under the rules and 
regulations promulgated by the State safety board. 


The measure further provides for the division of the State into 
three districts, each of which is to have a district board comprised 
of two members, one member— 


being an employer nominee, and one an employee nominee to the State centri! : 
board which has the power of final appointment. Each of the members of the dis- 
trict board must pass a qualifying examination before the State safety board on 





safety engineering, its educational features and other functions entering into safct) 3 
work, as well as on first aid to the injured workmen. q 

The functions of these district boards will be dual in nature; that is, their work ; 
will come under both the State safety board and the State medical aid board. They 8 


will have charge of the educational features of the work within their district. 
addition it will be their duty to analyze every serious accident that occurs wit!i: 
their district to the end that they shall place the responsibility for the same ai! 
endeavor to prevent simiiar accidents in the same or other estabiishments presenti! 
similar conditions. They will also have supervision of the care of workmen inju!|! 
in industries within their district, and will thus replace the present local medica! «1! i 
boards, which are done away with under the provisions of this new measure. Tit : 
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is, it is made a part of their duty to see that all the services that enter into the care 
of a workman who is injured are adequate and efficient under the provisions of the 
medical aid law, to the end that the time loss sustained by such workmen shall be 
as small as possible, thus increasing the working time of the individual and decreasing 
the drain upon the State accident fund resulting from his injury. 
These local district boards are under the direct supervision of the State central 
board, to which they make all reports, and from which they receive the rules and 
regulations provided for by this act. 
The merit rating features of the measure are fourfold in character: 
|.—Providing for safe place standards, or safe place of work, providing that es- 
tablishments fully complying with the same shall receive a merit reward of five per 
cent of the total of the contribution of the establishment so complying to its class 
accident fund, and inversely, those establishments not complying shall be penalized 
five per cent of their total annual assessment. 
2.—Those establishments placing into effect the safety device standards or ma- 
chinery safeguards will receive a merit reward of another five per cent of their con- 
tribution to their class accident fund, and if they fail to comply they will be penalized 
by having to pay into their class accident fund five per cent of the total of their 
contribution. 
3.—Establishments fully placing into effect within their establishments and 
amongst their workmen the educational features of the bill, will be rewarded an 
additional ten per cent of their annual contribution, or penalized ten per cent if 
they fail to do so. This will make it possible for an establishment to receive under 
the above three rules a total of 20 per cent of their contribution to their class accident 
fund annually, or failing to do so have a penalty of 20 per cent assessed against them; 
or, they may have the reward or penalty under any one or two of the above rules. 
The fourth feature of the merit rating section of the measure provides that an 
establishment that has complied fully with the three previous rules, that is, safe 
place, safety device, and educational standards, and shall by experience show to 
have cost its class accident fund 25 per cent less than the average of the class to which 
it belongs, shall receive a reward of five per cent, and if it fails to comply with the 
three foregoing rules, is penalized five per cent, provided that its cost does not exceed 
25 per cent of the average of the class; but if experience shows that the establishment 
cost its class 50 per cent, or more, than the average of the class, then the establish- 
ment is penalized 10 per cent, and inversely, if the establishment has cost 50 per 
cent less than the average cost of its class, it is rewarded 10 per cent. Thus it is 
possible for an establishment under the provisions of this act that has fully com- 
plied with all of its rules, and whose experience has proven of the best, to receive a 
reward of a total of 30 per cent of its entire contribution to its class accident fund 
annually. 
The experience rating under the bill is made to cover an experience period of 
five years, and for this purpose a statistical department is created under this board 
for the purpose of compiling an experience table from the files and records of the 
industrial insurance department covering the period from January 1, 1915, to 
December 31, 1919, thus obtaining a five-year basic experience rating table; here- 
after the first year of each five-year period will be dropped and the last previous 
year added, thus making a continuous five-year period upon which to base the ex- 
perience rating under this measure. 
The members of the State safety board and of the district boards shall be full time 
members devoting their entire time to the work of this and the medical aid law. It 
is provided that the members of the State board shall have a salary of $4,800 annually 
each, and the members of the district board, $3,600 per year. The bill further pro- 
vides for the expense of the administration of the same. It makes the tenure of 
otlice for all members of all boards six years. 
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The sum of $350,000 was appropriated for the first two years’ 
operation of the act, one-half payable out of the general fund 
the State, and one-half out of the medical aid fund. The act wi! 
go into effect June 13 of this year, and a reduction of accidents |) 
50 per cent is the minimum result to be sought. 





REPORTS OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION COMMISSIONS. 


CONNECTICUT.! 


By an act of the legislature of 1917, the report of operations und 
the compensation law of Connecticut was changed from annual 
biennial, the pamphlet here noted being the first since the ameni- 
ment. There is no provision in the law for such reports as woul( 
make possible any complete statement as to the number of persons 
under the act, the duration of incapacity, or the results of the 
injuries, either as to disabilities finally existing or costs of compensi- 
tion. The report discloses, therefore, only in a very general ani 
indefinite fashion the facts that are of primary statistical importance 
as to the operations of an act of this kind. 

Reports of accidents have been required since the law was enacted 
in 1913, but statistics of accidents given in this report for the 5 
districts taken together cover a period of but 22 months, from January 
1, 1917, to November 1, 1918. The number reported for this period is 
79,184. During the same time 19,083 voluntary agreements were 
approved by the commissioners, 1,890 hearings had, and 1,2)! 
findings and awards made. 

Other data were obtained by correspondence, the reply to which was 
dependent on the inclination of the person addressed. The period 
covered by the inquiries was the two years ending November 1, 1°)!s. 
Self-insurers reporting had an average of 145,705 employees, paid 
compensation in 6,262 instances, and furnished medical or surg 
aid in 263,666 additional cases where compensation was not du 
Compensation paid during the period amounted to $556,821, 
medical, surgical, and hospital bills to $535,543. It must be kep' 
mind that medical and surgical aid under the Connecticut law is n 
limited, except that it must be ‘‘reasonable,”’ and it is set forth in | 
report that ‘‘the keynote of our system”’ is ‘‘that the proper tim: 
cease treating an injured employee is when he needs no further tr 
ment.”” The amount spent by self-insurers for compensation and ! 
medical aid approximate quite closely; even so, the medical cost | 
case is slightly below $2, taking compensated and noncompensat: 
cases together. 


] 
| 
‘ 





i Fourth Report of the Board of Compensation Commissioners, for the years 1917and 1918. 34pp. Liar’ 
ford, 1918, 
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Insurance companies reported approximately 399,180 employees 
covered by insurance policies during the same two-year period, during 
which they paid out $1,169,513 in compensation, and $820,842 for 
medical, surgical, and hospital services. The number of beneficiaries 
is not reported. 

A number of recommendations for amendments conclude the report. 
These vary in importance, but among them may be noted one affect- 
ing the schedule of awards for maimings, suggesting that such awards 
instead of being in lieu of all other payments be in lieu of all other 
awards except for the period of total disability following the loss of a 
member; one extending the maximum benefit period for partial 
disability from 312 to 520 weeks; and one adding the following pro- 
vision as to the kind of injuries that may be compensated: 

If an injury arises out of and in the course of the employment, it shall be no har 
to a claim for compensation that it can not be traced toa definite occurrence which can be 
located in point of time and place, nor shall it be a defense that it is, either in whole 
or in part, a disease. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The biennial report of the Industrial Commission of Oklahoma, 
reviewing the operation of the workmen’s compensation law for the 
two-year period, September 1, 1916, to August 31, 1918, shows the 
following amounts paid out in compensation and medical benefits 
during this period: For the year 1916-17 there was paid out in com- 
pensation the sum of $318,681.46, while the amount paid out for 
medical expense amounted to $188,015.12. For the year 1917-18 
the compensation paid to injured employees aggregated $456,988.88, 
and for medical attention there was expended the sum of $210,776.24. 

The number of accidents reported under the cempensation law 
during this period is shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED UNDER OKLAHOMA COMPENSATION ACT FOR 
TWO-YEAR PERIOD, 1916-1918. 




















| Accidents resulting in 
| disability of'— 
Permanent | Permanent y 
Year. total | — partial 2: ae Total. 
disability. disability. 2 weeks or Over 2 
| less. weeks. 
oe | ee AS ae oe | 4 | 363 12,281 | 2,912 15,193 
| CSP ae eee ee eee 7 401 16, 213 3, 705 | 19,918 
TR ct ot SE ll | 764 28, 494 | 6,617 35, 111 








1 Apparently includes permanent disability accidents. 





Although the Oklahoma act is a compulsory one, many of the 
employers apparently refused to comply with its provisions. The 
1917 legislature found it necessary to create the position of inspector 
whose duty it is to look up the delinquents. The inspector reported 
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1,220 employers who had failed to comply with the provisions of the 
act. 

The recommendations of the commission included the followinc: 
The period of medical attention should be extended from 15 days to 
30 or even to 60 days in the discretion of the commission; compensa- 
tion should be granted for disfigurement; the maximum weekly 
compensation, which is $10 at present, has been found to be inade- 
quate and should be increased; and the scope of the law should be 
increased to cover more employments. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The insurance commissioner of the State has published in separate 
form that portion of his report for 1918 which contains the tables 
showing “the significant facts pertaining to workmen’s compensation 
insurance in Pennsylvania during the years 1916 and 1917.’" Tho 
tables show coal mining and other industries separately, the business 
of insuring workmen’s benefits in coal mining under the compensation 
law being handled as a distinct class, apart from all others. This 
work is carried on mainly by an organization known as the Associ: tex 
Companies, only three other agencies handling bituminous business, 
and but one other—the State fund—anthracite business. 

Attention is called to the fact that the expense ratio for insurance 
in the State is less than the average for the whole country. Actuari:! 
computation had fixed the expense ratio at 42.5 per cent of the pre- 
miums, while the experience of 1916 and 1917 showed but 38.3 per 
cent as the expense ratio of nonparticipating companies writing 
general lines, and 31.5 per cent for those writing mining insurance. 
The difference in the case of mining is accounted for by the fact that 
the amount allowed for commissions is 7.5 per cent less than in othier 
lines. Participating companies generally showed an expense ratio 
of 19.4 per cent, while that of the State fund was 14.9 per cent for «ll 
lines of insurance except coal mining. 

An independent rating and inspection bureau is stated to have 
effected a considerable saving in operating expense, and to have 
worked more economically and efficiently than could be the c:-e 
where the work is done by the individual companies. One achi 
ment of this bureau, under the chairmanship of the insurance depar'- 
ment of the State, was the revision and reduction of rates in the fall 
of 1918, when the effect of the abnormal increases in wages could be 
taken into consideration. This review resulted in a 5 per cent 
reduction in the general classes and of 10 per cent in bituminous 
mining, saving to the employers of the first group approximately 








1 Forty-fifth annual report of the Insurance Commissioner of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva::is, 
1918. Part Il. Harrisburg, 1918. xxviii pp. 
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$500,000 per year, and to those of the second group about $300,000. 
No substantial change was found to be warranted in anthracite 
mining. 

The following table shows premiums, losses, and expenses of all 
companies writing a general compensation business and of those 
earning premiums in excess of $1,000,000 for the two years, 1916, 1917. 


PREMIUMS, LOSSES, AND EXPENSES, 1916, 1917 FOR ALL PRINCIPAL COMPANIES WRIT- 
ING COMPENSATION INSURANCE OTHER THAN COAL MINING. 

















| Ex- 
Premiums Losses Expenses | Loss 5 
Insurance carrier. earned. incurred. incurred. | ratio. | etio. 
| 
BE I cin ctl cenrdianniniannecs _ $15,358,083 | $8,513,327 | $5,207,814} 55.4] 34.0 
| $$$ } 
EE ES tear nr ee 13 1, 848, 162 | 664,290 | 54.0 | 19.4 
NOMDATEICEPOUING .... 2. 2c cccccccccceess an 31) 6, 665, 165 4,563,524 | 55.8 | 38.3 
po EET ORE See eee i, 560, 923 785,286 | 579, 154 | 60.3 37.1 
asians dennanbeiekenwan 1,175, 404 | 734, 625 | 446,131 | 62.5 | 38.0 
Ocean Accident. .....---.-.-----+-----+--+-- 1, 120, 384 | 614; 906 408,587 | 54.9 | 36.5 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers................. 1,078, 761 | 499, 616 184, 129 46.3 | 17.1 
Bana onan acaudhovencdswes i 1, 277, 166 801, 999 | 190,682 | 62.9) 14.9 
RN Oe cc beak cd che oe daw ieeaneecuna ee 2,535, 007 1,383, 465 980, 035 54.6 38.7 





Similar data are shown in the following table for coal mining for 
the same period, but covering all business written: 


PREMIUMS, LOSSES, AND EXPENSES, 1916, 1917, FOR ALL COMPANIES WRITING COAL 
MINING COMPENSATION INSURANCE. 




















—— “ ee — — — 

. . i x- 

2 Premiums Losses | Expenses Loss sot 

Insurance carrier earned. incurred. Sintered incurred. ratio. Sale 
pA Eee i $3,898,272 | $1,772,549! 62.1 28.3 
Associated co: panies.............cccccocces- 4,562, 878 2,928,061 | 1,442,033 | 64.2 31.5 
Eureka Ns tT le og 434, 137 174, 160 100,060 | 40.1) 23.0 
Pennsylvania Bituminous Mutual........... 260, 015 99, 601 | 79,510 | 38.3 30.6 
SE EAT 1,015, 015 ct, 450 | 150, 946 | 68.7 | 14.9 





The following table shows the amount and distribution of the pure 
premium, i. e., the net premium required to pay compensation 
benefits only, and the number of compensable injuries, by classes, 
for all compensation insurance and for selected industries, based on 
the experience of policies issued in 1916. 
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PURE PREMIUM EXPERIENCE AND COMPENSABLE INJURIES, POLICIES ISSUED 
IN 1916. 
Pure premium. Compensable injuries. 
| Per- 
Death Per- | 
Industries - bag and jOther ma | ont ie | 
: Hons). |Perma-| com- Med- | nent} or-| Tem- | de 
nent | pen- | ical |Total./Death.|total| | ial ope © SER 
total | sa- | aid. | dis- _ pore y*| mi. | 
disa- | tion. abil- abil- nate. | 
bility. | ity. ity. 
| 
ER cq TPR HGR. We: | 
Pe $1, 234.0 $0.24 $0.28 ($0.11 i$0. 63 | 1,276 | 64 | 853 | 43,460 | 890 
All except coal mining..| 1,090. 2 T16| .22| .10| .48| 786 | 39 | 691 | 32,619 | 731 | 33 
Anthracite mining...... 18.7 | 1.56] .94] .27] 277 128 3] 19] 1,643 | 26 
Bituminous mining..... 1.2; .7t}) .l D1 Le 362 | 22] 143] 9,198 | 133 | 
Quarrying and stone crush- ee Sens | ee Fee oe 
_ RRR 2 ae ee 13.3 Ye | et «BLES 44) 2 39 860 | 35 } 
Food, beverages and tobacce 45.4} .11] .20] .10) .41 Pe tikeed 7] 1,443] 29 535 
ns 6 a biene dines 89.4; .04/; .08; .05]| .17 14 | 22] 1,276) 14 32 
Needle trades............... 34.1] .02] .04! .03; .09 Cee 3 366 | 5 3 
Leather and leather goods... 17.3 AZ| .18} .06 3 ss) 1; 8 335 | 9 3f2 
Printing and publishing.... 22.7 . 04 mi ..6! .& _i pe 13 316; 4 3 
Wood products............. 21.8{ .15 29]; .13| .57 13 2; 27| 1,006; 15 1,063 
Tron and steel manufactur- | 
9 ke team 53.7} .31] .37| .18| .86| 70} 2] 49) 2,979] 92] 3,192 
Metal working.............. 70.2} .14 * sens. ae 79 | 3,992 | 66 4,183 
Machinery building......... “2 @ ies > ie ta 36; 2] 99) 3,17 41 3, 348 
| re 13.7| .30) .33{ .10| .73 | 7i w@L 517 16 } 
Glass products.............- 22.3} .08| .23] .11| .42 6} 2| 12 886 | 16 2 
eee | 158] .87] .26] .15! .78] 28] 2] | 623] 8 
Construction, other than 
2a eae 23.7; .60)] .51] .13 | 1.24} 65 i 4] 30; 1,029; 54 1,182 
Building construction.......| 69.4 -42 . 59 wine! ome 7 75 3,782 | 88 4,077 
Cartage and trucking. ......) 37.8 | .29) .32 13 | 74} 50 3] 11] 2,209; 41 2,314 
Stores and dealers.......... > 2 a Sie: Se ae ie 58 1| 33 2,665 | 36 2, 793 
| 











Indeterminate injuries will, 
among the other classes. 

Certain details as to losses are shown for coal mining, in addition 
to the general classes. The following table sets forth experience 
under policies issued in 1916, showing the number of accidents, 
classified by results, the total estimated losses incurred, the amount 
paid and the estimated amount outstanding on December 31, 1917, 
the average cost per case, the number of compensable accidents per 
million dollars of pay roll and the distribution of net and pure 
premium. The pay roll covered was for anthracite mines, $18,686,200, = ° 
and for bituminous mines, $125,175,800. 


of course, ultimately be distributed 
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LOSS ANALYSIS, COAL MINING COMPENSATION INSURANCE, POLICIES ISSUED IN 1915 





























; ee 

arent Number | 

7 a aca | Olcom- | 
——, Estimated) Paid to | Outstand-| °°% | pensable | Pure 
Injuries. acct total Dec. 31, | ing Dec. ‘er | accidents | pre- 
dents cost. 1917. | 31, 1917. es per jmium. 

i heat | $1,000,000 | 

~ | pay roll. 
—_——_ - | ~| — —___—__— 

Anthracite. | 
tka Rang codes scaeedsan sans i 128 | $283,925 53,243 | $230,682 |$2,218 | 6. 84 | $1.52 
Pesenmeet OOOO... .....0crsecnccess. 3 | 8,182 1, 587 6,595 | 2,727 16] .04 
Permanent partial............... bai 19 | 23, 037 7,557 15,480 | 1,243 1.02 | 12 
i So ws nasa didans Gidea iaiwi nid | 26 | 51,411 8, 856 | 42,555 | 1,977 1.39 8 
Nia csnnedenoceeet o....| 1,68 95, 998 59,188} 36,740 58 87. 8H 
a wens Le emeenil | 51,045 48,417 | 2.698 |....... Be aan 7 
Allaccidents................--.| 1,819 | 516,282 178,848 | 337,434 ]..... oe 97. 00 2.77 
Bituminous. oe te 7 nite . 
Ep ee ae ie Pe Ce 362 815, 883 129,316 686,567 | 2,254 3.0 . 69 
a Ee ere 22 69, 345 | 8, 506 60,839 | 3,152 . 06 
Permanent partia!l................. | 143) 168,893} 65.9871 102/906 | 1'181 2] iu 
ON ee eee - 133 205,306 | 22, 047 183,258 | 1,544 | 1.1 16 
- eee -| 9,198 498,426 | 360,953 137, 473 4 74.0 | . 40 
DE Sate coc kp enh Meee sas 6 os Brita kes 254, 585 222,972 31.615 sf, ere ae 20 
All accidents........ tadeshe es 19,858 2,026,611 809,781 1,215, 430 iia 79. 0 1.62 

WISCONSIN. 


For the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, the experience of insurance 
companies writing workmen’s compensation insurance was compiled 
and published by the industrial commission. On August 1, 1917, the 
regulation of this branch of insurance was transferred from the com- 
mission to the compensation insurance board. A recent report 
issued by the board‘! shows the compensation business of insurance 
companies in 1917; the expenses of companies in 1917 divided into the 
main groups; the combined business since September 1, 1911: and the 
experience by industry classes on policies issued in 1916. 

Since the compensation act was passed Wisconsin employers have 
paid to insurance companies slightly over nine million dollars in 
premiums, and insurance companies have become liable for over five 
and one-half millions in compensation and medical aid. Experience 
by industry classes, for rate checking purposes, rests upon a pay roll 
of $471,483,904. 

During the year 1917 the total premiums earned by insurance 
companies on workmen’s compensation policies amounted to 
$2,258,040, or over one-half a million more than in 1916. This 
increase is occasioned by stimulated industrial activity, a large in- 
crease In wages, and by an increase in rates which became effective 
on September 1, 1917. In the figures and tables presented, several 
companies which withdrew during the year are not included. 


“ Wisconsin Compensation Insurance Board. Insurance Experience Under Compensation Act. 1919. 
Pp- 
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The premiums and losses were divided among the various groups 
of companies as follows: 





DISTRIBUTION OF PREMIUMS AND LOSSES. 

















EEE — ————— —— ————_—_———— — —— — — LT — 
| 
: | Per cent of I 

Insurance company. total premium. Loss ratio. | Expense ratio. 

| 

} 

- F | i 

Ee en ee a ee re 31 68 17 
Other mutuals... .........-.-.02s0-0---c-eseeees aioieutolarn dl 1 73 34 
ee rer er ere Set eee erenmreee we oe ae 4 73 7 
eee ee ret eer ee ee ‘ 64 77 39 








The expenses of insurance companies for compensation business 
transacted in 1917 is shown in the following table: 


EXPENSES OF INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR 1917 COMPENSATION BUSINESS. 












































: | 

Inspection. | > my of Acquisition. Taxes. | Home office. 

I Per Per | Per | Per | Per 
eepeimae meds cent of cent of icent of | lcent of | | cent of 
earned) , earned earned] , jearned| 4, |earned 

Amount. pre- j;Amount. pre- |Amount. pre- Amount.| pre- |Aznount. pre- 

mi- mi- mi- mi- mi- 

ums. ums. ums. ums. ums 

tee ee te ee ee 

Wisconsin mutuals..| $13, 468 2.0 | $19,074 2.8 | $20, 838 3.0 $880 | 0.1 | $62, 271 9.0 
Foreign mutuals. ... 1, 552 5.1 1,178 3.9 | 830 2.8 923 3.0 5, 820 19. 4 
Interinsurers. . -..... 220 on 3, 812 Sere ee 3,013 3.1 | 29,900 30. | 
Btock companies....} 36,150 2.4 | 91,104 6.3 | 264,624) 18.3) 31,460 2.2 | 141,722 | 9.5 
Alicompanies.! 51,390 2.3 | 115, 168 5.1 | 286,292 | 12.7] 36,276 1.6 | 239,713 10. € 





























SOCIAL INSURANCE. 





REPORT OF WISCONSIN SOCIAL INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 


The Wisconsin Special Committee on Social Insurance, appointed 
in 1917 by virtue of legislative enactment, has just made its report.' 
The committee was authorized “to thoroughly investigate the subject 
of ‘social insurance,’ including insurance against occupational dis- 
eases and sickness, as to the necessity as well as the wisdom of legis- 
lation upon this subject.” 

After hearing the representatives of various organizations the 
committee decided to limit itself to a study of the subject of health 
insurance. No consideration was therefore given to old-age, invalid- 
ity, or unemployment insurance. “A careful study of the subject 
in the light of economic and social conditions in Wisconsin,” says the 
report, “has lead the committee to the conclusion that the acceptance 
of compulsory health insurance is neither practical nor feasible at 
this time.” The chief reason given for rejecting a compulsory 
health insurance system was that there was no urgent demand or 
speciai need in Wisconsin at this time ‘‘which would make health 
insurance, as a compulsory measure administered by governmental 
authority, either necessary or expedient.”’” The committee recog- 
nized, however, “‘that sickness of the wage earner, with the consequent 
loss of wages, is a problem more or less serious in our State.” 

In place of health insurance the committee recommended that the 
present agencies for preventing sickness should be extended and made 
more efficient. As regards occupational diseases, the committee is 
of the opinion that these should be included in the workmen’s 
compensation act. 


FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The number of wage earners engaged in industrial activities was 
estimated at 400,000, the annual pay roll of the State at about 
$400,000,000, and the cost of a compulsory health insurance system 
operated by the State at about $20,000,000. The views of the several 
groups in the State directly interested in the subject were as follows: 
Organized labor favored a compulsory health insurance system; the 
attitude of the employers “would seem to be that the subject is still 
in its theoretical stage and has not as yet received sufficient study 
und investigation to justify any legislative action or definite recom- 





4 Report of the Special Committee on Social Insurance. Madison, Jan. 1, 1919. &5 pp. 
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mendations”’; the State Medical Society at its annual convention in 
1917 went on record as indorsing the general principle of health; 
insurance, although there was a wide divergence of opinion among 
the rank and file of the physicians of the State. 

Other findings of the committee included data on savings deposits; 
investments in building and loan associations; labor-union, fraternal, 
and establishment imsurance; housing and sanitation; dependency 
and poor relief; and mortality among young children. 


CONCLUSIONS OF MAJORITY. 


‘The conclusions reached by the majority of the committee are as 
follows: 


In approaching the subject of health insurance, it must be conceded that its app: 
is at once humanitarian in motive and that it possesses at the same time the pron 
of economic value; and any project that involves the general welfare of mankind 

vorthy of acceptance, providing that it lies within the province of feasibility. 
careful study of the subject in the light of economic and social conditions in Wisconsin 
has led the committee to the conclusion that the acceptance of compulsory health 
insurance is neither practical nor feasible at this time. There is no urgent, w: 
defined demand for an innovation which on the one hand imposes a heavy tax upo! 
large nonparticipating constituency, and on the other intends to serve only a com- 
paratively small number of beneficiaries. 

While it is true that the Wisconsin Fedr-stion of Labor and State Medical Soci: 
have gone on record in favor of the principle of health insurance, investigation amonz 
individual members of both organizations shows a woeful lack of knowledge or infor: 
tion on the subject, with no definite plan for the practical operation of such a law 

Outside of these two organizations, the committee has been unable to find that th 
is any demand for the proposed legislation. In fact, the committee was at a « 
advantage at all times during its investigations because the public generally know 
nothing about the subject and the few who did appear at the hearings had only 
meager information. 

The committee has not been convinced from the evidence presented that the 
any necessity for such an act. The wage earners of the State are on the whole thr 
and independent, and they have not sought paternalistic direction or aid in +} 
private affairs and home life. We believe that the Liberty Loans and Thrift Sta 
campaigns have produced a remarkable development in the saving habit, especi 
among the wage earners, which will further aid this group to tide over period 
sickness. 

The climatic conditions of the State are conducive to health and longevity; | 
average housing is sanitary and the general living habits of the people are comme: 
able. There are no fever-ridden lowlands, nor are the cities afflicted with slum 
tricts. Consequently, the health status of the State compares most favorably \ 
that of other States. In fact, there are no extraordinary conditions which w 
justify unusual relief measures. 

In brief, there are no outstanding social or economic conditions in Wisconsin at | 
time which would make health insurance, as a compulsory measure administere« 
vovernmental authority, either necessary or expedient. 

If health insurance, which admittedly possesses the ring of human appeal, were 
really deemed a necessity in relieving distress and raising standards of phys! 
cfliciency, it could not at this time under the constitution of the State be made a cuiu- 
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pulsory act. At best it would have to remain a voluntary instrument until an amend- 
ment to the constitution would enable the legislature to adopt a compulsory system. 

The suggestion that such voluntary system could be made effective through the 
application of the ingenious devices which now characterize the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act will hardly hold. True, the compensation act is a voluntary instrument, 
but its successful operation is not due so much to the device which brings industrial 
forces automatically under its operation, unless definite objection is filed, as it is to 
the ready acceptance by both employer and employee. 

A voluntary health insurance law would not meet with the same ready acceptance 
because it involves wider and deeper considerations. It is on the whole a greater 
project from an economical point of view, and carries with it serious and complicated 
administrative considerations. 

The controlling feature in the compulsory health insurance movement should, after 
all, be in the direction of prevention rather than cure. While its immediate object 
is to afford temporary relief, financial and physical, to the man who is ill, its ultimate 
aim should be to establish surroundings and a mode of life that will insure bodily 
health and vigor. 

The question, therefore, ‘‘Shall the effort of the State and of private management 
be directed chiefly toward prevention of sickness, or instead, toward relief through 
treatment and compensation after disability arises?” is both timely and reasonable 
Or in the language of another authority ‘‘Any system of health insurance for the 
United States or for any State should have at its inception prevention of sickness as 
one of its fundamental purposes.’’ Thus the problem issummed up in the final query 
“Ts it more humanitarian to indemnify or to prevent?”’ 

This being the real problem, it also follows that the State which is deeply concerned 
in the physical and moral welfare of its citizens must strive toward preventive meas- 
ures of a permanent nature, rather than trifle with curative expedients. 

If the State of Wisconsin has not as yet, through proper legislation, realized her 
own possibilities in raising the health standards of her population to their highest 
attainable point, then the opportunity to do so is still within her grasp. If her cli- 
matic conditions, the living habits of her people, together with incomplete statutory 
regulation, have produced results far more favorable than those attained by the 
country at large, then it also logically follows that the attainment of more complete 
regulation in these directions is in order. Hence, it would seem wise to hold that the 
expenditure of $1,000,000 for preventive measures will serve the cause of public 
health in the State more effectively than the expenditure of twenty times that sum 
in an experimental curative. 

The remarkable results being obtained in this State by means of preventive work 
inaugurated by the State and local health departments are more than gratifying, 
considering the limited appropriations available for the purpose. 

The speedy adoption by the other large cities in the State of the public nurse 
system, which is already rendering such efficient preventive service in Milwaukee 
will do much to solve the problem of sickness at large. 

While the committee recognizes that sickness of the wage earner with the conse- 
quent loss of wages is a problem more or less serious in our State, it is not satisfied that 
health insurance would be a proper remedy. 

The committee feels that before adopting legislation of this nature, with its cum- 
bersome and coercive administrative features, an effort should be first made to extend 
and make more efficient our present preventive agencies. 

A more liberal attitude in appropriations to our State and local boards of health 
will do much in solving the health problem. The machinery of these agencies is 
already in operation, and but little, if any, legislation would be necessary to extend 
the scope of their work. 
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We believe that prevention rather than indemnification is a better solution of the 
problem. 

We see no reason why sickness of the wage earner can not be fully met by dimin- 
ishing illness, without attaching at the same time to this effort a complicated plan of 
insurance as contemplated by the proposed health insurance legislation. 

Practically all the provisions of the so-called standard bill refer to the method of 
inaugurating the insurance system and the question of the prevention of illness 
receives but little, if any, consideration. 

Since any compulsory health insurance measure which contemplates a contrilu- 
tion to the fund on the part of the State will first require a constitutional amendment, 
the committee in the meantime offers the following suggestions: 

1. We urge upon the legislature the necessity for more liberal appropriations for 
the support of the State board of health and the encouragement of corresponding! , 
liberal appropriations on the part of the local boards of health, including the appoint- 
ment of a paid county health officer in every county of the State. We also deem i: 
advisable to direct special attention to the State health laboratories, with the hope 
that they may be made in the course of time centers of preventive medicine and 
become useful in the possible future development of so-called group medicine. 

2. We urgently recommend the universal introduction of physical and medic:! 
examinations into all the public schools and other State educational institutions «i 
Wisconsin. We have arrived at the opinion that a reorganized State health service 
must rest primarily upon adequate methods of child and school hygiene, including 
the periodical physical and medical examination of all children during the period o! 
school life. 

3. As a means of securing more adequate care, especially during prolonged illness 
we are of the opinion that the legislature should give encouragement to the establis! 
ment of district nursing centers of various types best adapted to local requirement 

4. The reduction of infant mortality should be made a part of the public healt): 
program and we recommend that a bureau of child welfare be established in connectio: 
with the present State health organization. 

5. The legislature also should give liberal encouragement to the development | 
financial community support of hospitals and sanatoria, as most urgently called for 
by local conditions, subject, of course, to wide variation throughout the State. W» 
however, feel that every county should have not less than one (1) thoroughly equipped 
modern hospital for general purposes. 

6. While our investigations have not disclosed very serious deficiencies in the 
housing of our wage earners, we are of the opinion, nevertheless, that the legislature 
should provide for the adoption of a comprehensive housing plan adapted to the future 
needs of our growing industrial population. The relation of ill health to unsanitary 
methods of housing is so clearly established that it requires no arguments to reem- 
phasize the urgency of this recommendation by an appeal to the facts, which are 
understood by all who have given the matter serious consideration. 

7. We are of the opinion that occupational diseases should be included in the 
workmen’s compensation act, and recommend that proper legislation to this end |) 
enacted. 

8. Finally, we would recommend that the State insurance department concer! 
itself more actively with the supervision and control of voluntary insurance undvr- 
takings having for their object the pecuniary relief or medical attendance, or bot), 
of wage earners during more or less prolonged periods of illness. It seems to us that a 
standardized plan of organization and procedure might be worked out under the 
direction of the insurance commissioner, and recommended to the wage earners of the 
State as well as to the employers of labor for individual or collective adoption. 
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MEMORANDUM OF MINORITY. 


In submitting its report the minority made the following com- 
ments: 


The committee appointed pursuant to joint resolution No. 5A (1917) and chapter 
604, Laws of 1917, since its creation has held a few hearings and attended one con- 
ference each in Philadelphia, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio. The decision of the com 
mittee at its first meeting, to devote itself mainly to the subject of health insurance, 
was not because accident, invalidity, old age, unemployment, and mortuary wer 
not subjects which merited attention, but only to stay within the appropriation. 
These matters should be given close consideration by the legislature and laws should 
be enacted to extend to the workers necessary safeguards. 

At the hearings little was brought out which had not already been presented in 
volumes of literature on the subject of health insurance. 

The legislature did not create this committee particularly to ascertain the consti- 
tutionality of bill No. 610A, which I introduced in the 1917 session of the legislature, 
vr the so-called. standard bill tentatively adopted by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. If this bill is, as stated by the majority committee, constitu- 
tionally defective in some particular instance, it does not imply that it can not be 
made adaptable to Wisconsin laws, or that Wisconsin laws may not be fitted to the 
-ocial needs of the State, and that it was not within the scope of the committee to so 
recommend. 

The majority of the committee makes certain recommendations based on the sup- 
position that ‘‘any compulsory health insurance measure which contemplates a con- 
tribution to the fund on part of the State will first require a constitutional amend- 
ment.”’ 

At least one State has adopted a plan which eliminates the State as a contributor, 
although I am inclined to think that participation in the fund on part of the State 
would be held to be of a public nature and therefore valid in law. 

At the last meeting of the committee, held January 7, 1918, I was requested to 
eliminate criticism of the report of the majority. If I refrain from doing so to any 
considerable extent it is because I believe that the position of the majority relative 
to the feasibility of the plan contained in the standard bill is obviously untenable. 
[ can not agree, for instance, that the ‘‘voluntary thrift’’ of the people of Wisconsin 
and the hardiness of the woodsmen of the last generation make health insurance 
to-day undesirable or unnecessary. 

It has been said that the working people of the State do not understand the plan 
proposed in the standard bill. This argument may likewise be applied to the com- 
pensation law, inasmuch as a great number are not conversant with the details of the 
act, and yet they would not tolerate its repeal because of its general beneficial nature. 

[ have interviewed numerous representatives of labor and individual workers, and 
the consensus is favorable to the plan of State health insurance. There seems to be 
no disagreement as to the necessity of greater attention to the health of the people of 
the State, and I am confident that the so-called standard bill generally is feasible 
and will supply that need. 

I can not join in the findings and conclusions of the majority of the committee, 
and, therefore, recommend that a compulsory health insurance law be enacted 
embodying the general scheme of bill 610A, introduced in the 1917 legislature. 
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RIGHTS OF BENEFICIARIES UNDER WAR-RISK INSURANCE ACT. 


To correct an erroneous impression among relatives and bene 
aries of men in the military and naval service as to their rights un 


the War-Risk Insurance Act the Secretary of the Treasury has issu; 


the following statement: 


Considerable confusion and much misunderstanding seems to prevail among | 
relatives and beneficiaries of men in the military and naval service as to their ri 
under the War-Risk Insurance Act. Many mothers and fathers named as benefici 
of the Government insurance applied for by their sons have gained the impr 
that they must prove dependency in order to receive payments of insurance. 
is an entirely erroneous impression probably due to a confusion of the insuranc: 
compensation provisions of the act of Congress of October 6, 1917, and to a mista 
assumption that the terms ‘‘insurance”’ and ‘‘compensation”’ are used intercha:: 
ably, whereas they represent two entirely separate and distinct benefits. 

Insurance is payable regardless of any dependency and a beneficiary designated 
an application for Government insurance, if within the permitted class of spo 
child, grandchild, parent, brother, or sister is entitled to receive the insurance 
monthly installments without proving any dependency upon the insured. 

‘‘Compensation,’’ however, which is separate and apart from insurance and ta 


ce 


eS 


the place of the pensions provided under the old pension system is payable only 


0 a Wife, chi ependent mother ependent father of a man who is disabled 
to a wife, child, d lent mother, or dependent father of who is disabl 

ies as a result of injury suffered or disease contracted in the line of duty while . 
d It of injury suffered or d ontracted in the | f duty whil 

ployed in the active service. Compensation may be payable in addition to insura 
but a mother or father must prove actual dependency in order to receive mont 
payments of compensation, although they will receive the insurance in moni 


installments if named as the beneficiary thereof whether they are dependent or 1.1 


No dependency need be shown by any beneficiary in order to receive the Gov 
ment insurance, but a mother or father must prove actual dependency upon t 
deceased son for the necessaries of life in order to receive the additional paymeut 
compensation, 
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LABOR LAWS. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF ARGENTINA.! 


The compensation law of Argentina, which went into effect January 
14, 1916, presents a few unique features in this class of legislation. 

Under its provisions every employer, whether an individual 
corporate body, is responsible for injuries or death of persons em- 
ployed, occurring while engaged in and performing labor, whether 
arising out of or in the course of such employment or due to a for- 
tuitous occurrence or to a force majeure inherent in the employment. 

The act covers employees and laborers earning not more than 
$3,000 Argentina money’ and who are employed in any of the follow- 
ing enterprises: (1) Factories, workshops, and in general all industrial 
establishments using other motive force than man power; (2) con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of buildings, railroads, docks, 
dikes, canals and similar works; (3) operation of mines and quarries; 
(4) transportation, loading, and unloading; (5) manufacture or use of 
explosives, or inflammable materials or electricity; (6) forestry 
(lumbering) and agriculture, but only persons engaged in transporta- 
tion service or in operating mechanical motors; (7) installing, repair- 
ing or dismounting telegraph or telephone systems or lightning rods; 
and (8) every other similar industry or undertaking which under the 
advice and recommendation of the department of labor shall at least 
30 days prior to the occurrence of the accident have been declared 
by the executive to be included. 

No compensation is payable unless the injury causes a loss of 6 
working days, nor is the employer liable for injuries or death arising 
from (1) the intentional act of the injured or deceased, or due to 
his grave misconduct, or (2) by a force majeure foreign to the em- 
ployment. The fact that the injured man was working under the 
supervision of a contractor does not relieve the employer of respon- 
sibility, except that in forestry or agriculture the contractor becomes 
responsible for accidents due to the use of mechanical machinery 
exclusively and directly owned by him. 

Responsibility may be transferred to an insurance company, or an 
employers’ mutual association complying with the following require- 
ments: (1) Maintaining a deposit in the National Bank of § $50,000 


' Coleccién Legislativa de la Republica Argentina. ‘oe Nation: ales. 1915. pp. 60 ff. Buenos Aires, 
1917, 

*In this article, up to the section “‘ Financial operations, 1916,” all money is Argentina paper money. 
The Argentina paper dollar is equivalent to 42.5 cents United States currency. 
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Argentina money; (2) providing such funds by an established sca] 
of premiums as will be required to fill its obligations; (3) instituting 
reserve fund as fixed by the executive, and based on risks accept: 
by the company; (4) exclusion of all clauses relative to the age of t' 
insured; and (5) maintaining a separate account of operations un: 
this law. 

The amount of compensation provided for is as follows: 

(1) For death, funeral expenses, not exceeding $100 Argent: 
money and to the family an amount equal to the earnings of | 
deceased for the 1,000 days of work next preceding the date of 1 
accident, not exceeding $6,000 Argentina money. Dependents ar 
limited to the surviving consort, and children under 16 years of ave: 
ascendants, grandchildren, brothers and sisters under 16 years of av 
living with and dependent upon the deceased at the time of the acci- 
dent. 

(2) For permanent total disability, a sum equal to the compen- 
sation payable in case of death. 

(3) For permanent partial disability, a sum equal to 1,000 times 
the reduction in daily earning capacity. 

(4) For temporary disability, one-half wages during the period of 
incapacity. Temporary disability lasting more than one year is con- 
sidered permanent, and compensated as such, less any compensation 
paid for temporary disability. 

The Executive is authorized to determine by regulations the de- 
grees of incapacity.' 

The obligation of employers and insurers (except in case of simple 
temporary incapacity which is paid for directly by the employer) ’ 
shall cease only upon the payment of the compensation awarde: 
into the National Annuity and Pension Fund, to be invested in bonds 
of the national debt. The accruing interest shall be paid in monthly 
installments as compensation due the claimant. 

A guaranty fund is provided for, constituted by (1) compensation 
due on account of death, no dependents being found; (2) annuitic- 
remaining unpaid by reason of the death of claimants; (3) compensi- 
tion or annuities unpaid because the claimant leaves the countr\ 
and (4) fines collected for contraventions of this law. This fund 
formed exclusively for payment of the expenses of the accident burea\, 
and to satisfy claims unpaid by reason of a judicial decree of absolut 
insolvency of the responsible party. 

Compensation payments provided for are subject to no writ 0! 
attachment or distraint, nor are they transferable or subject to coni- 
promise or renunciation, nor can an employer be relieved of responsi- 











1 This has been done. See p. 276. 
*Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, May, 1918. 
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bility by any stipulation, and all agreements in conflict with the law 
are declared null and void. 

Upon the failure through fraud or negligence of the employer 
to pay compensation the claimant may elect to recover under this 
law or the common law, but the election of either forfeits, ipso facto, 
all rights under the other, and the acceptance of any sum under 
either limits his rights to proceedings under that method. 

In case of bankruptcy of an insurance carrier, the share of the 
assets belonging to the workmen’s compensation fund shall be re- 
funded to the insured employer, as determined by his rights in equity 
or passed to the credit of the annuity and pension fund. 

Occupational diseases causing incapacity or death are compensable 
when the disease was contracted during the year previous to the 
incapacity or death and originated exclusively in the exercise of the 
occupation. The last employer is held responsible unless it is proved 
that the disease was contracted while employed by another, in which 
caso the latter becomes responsible. If contracted gradually the 
other employers for whom the claimant may have worked during 
the year are required to share in the payment. In case of dis- 
agreement as to the amount of responsibility of each the question 
must be submitted to arbitrators. 

The same scale of compensation applies to occupational diseases 
as to accidents. The Executive is authorized to prepare a schedule 
of occupational diseases. This becomes effective 90 days after 
publication. 

All accidents resulting in injury or death and occupational diseases 
producing incapacity or death are required to be reported to the 
department of labor by the injured or incapacitated person, or in 
case of death, by his dependents and also by the employer. 

The executive is directed to prepare a list of accident-prevention 
measures to be adopted in industrial operations recognized as dan- 
gerous, and employers are required under penalty to install such 
Ineasures. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW. 


The following interpretation of this law is taken from a work by 
Alejandro M. Unsain, which gives at length an exposition of the 
law. This law is national in its scope. The executive is charged 
with formulating regulations thereunder for the Federal district 
and the national territories, while each province may issue regula- 
tions for its enforcement within its own area. The fact that a 
ee fails to issue such regulations does not in the least diminish 

the rights of employees nor the responsibility of employers. 





' See Accidentes del Trabajo, Exposicion y Ccmmmenterien, w Absjanive M. Vania, p. 278. 
* Accidentes del Trabajo, Exposicion y Commentarios, Alejandro M. Unsain. Buenos Aires, 289 pp. 
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Industries Covered. 


The law enumerates the classes of industrial establishme: 
covered by it, but some provinces have issued regulations in mu 
greater detail. 

Classification of Injuries. 

The Province of Buenos Aires enumerates the various classes of com- 
pensable injuries as: Traumatic lesions; wounds and bruises, inte: 
or external; articular dislocations; deformities, fractures, loss 
parts, mutilations, loss of functions due to traumatism, toxic poison- 
ing from gases, etc.; burns and scalds from heat or acids; lesions 
disorganized functions due to electricity, light, high or low tempera- 
ture; and other injuries, including acute infections from absorption 
of any infectious materials with which a laborer has been brou; 
in contact or any contagious disease directly and exclusively due to 
work being performed. 


Method of Determining Earnings. 





The regulations issued by the executive for determining the anm 
earnings as a base for computing compensation provide that 
fixed wages, value of rent of living quarters furnished by the em- 
ployer, food, light and fuel, all bonuses, premiums for economie: 
use of materials, extra pay for extra hours, night or holiday wo 
shall be considered.’ If these amount to more than $3,000 Argen- 
tina money the employee is not covered by this law. The emplo. 
however, is not exempt from responsibility, as the injured per- 
retains his rights under the civil law. 


Medical Aid. 


Medical aid and medicines until death, recovery, or declared yvr- 
manent disability are required to be furnished at the expense of | 
employer regardless of the man’s annual earnings. 


Insurance. 

Employers carrying policies issued by a recognized insura 
company covering industrial accidents are exempt from furt 
responsibility. However there is no obligation of insurance nor 's 
there any requirement that if insurance is effected it shall be wii 
recognized company. Before any policies are issued their for 
and conditions must be approved by the executive. 


Compensation. 


Burden of compensation.—Because the law is silent in regard to :+- 
sessing a portion of the insurance premiums, or in withholdin: 
portion of wages, a few establishments have compelled their 1 





| The average earnings of male laborers in the Federal capital is approximately $% per day—$1,2v0 pu! 
year, 
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ployees to contribute. It is clearly the meaning of the law, however. 
that the entire burden of accident compensation shall rest upon the 
em ployer. 

Methods of payment.—Attention is called to a defect in the law, in 
that the compensation having been deposited in the annuity fund : 
provided, is required to be “invested in bonds representing tl 
national debt,” and ‘‘this fund shall pay monthly to the claimant 
the interest accruing on the sum invested.” These bonds yield abou! 
5.6 per cent annual income, and as this constitutes the entire annuit, 
payable to a dependent mother and children, the compensation pro- 
vided is but a monthly pittance. Thus if the average daily wage 
in the Federal capital is approximately $4 per day, the conipen- 
sation required to be deposited is $4,000. The monthly allowance 
based on accruing interest would equal less than $19 per month, 
‘an income far inferior to the needs of a family’? whose monthly 
income heretofore has been $100. 

Article 17 of the law provides that the claimant ‘may elect to 
claim compensation under this act or under the common law.” If a 
claimant considers the rate of compensation small, or the accident 
occurred in some line of work not covered by this law, or if the 
workman was earning wages greater than $3,000 per year, or the 
accident resulted from the evident culpability of the employer, action 
may be commenced under the common law. Certain employers have 
resorted to methods of settlement “hardly honest.’’ The employer 
who is being required to pay $4,000 into the accident fund offers a 
dependent family a cash settlement of $2,000. In view of the small 
annuity accruing from the investment in bonds and that minors’ 
annuities cease upon their reaching 16 years of age, claimants are 
easily convinced that a compromise is much more advantageous, and 
are persuaded to base their claim on the common law. The proposi- 
tion is perfectly legal, provided the claimant specifies that the settle- 
ment is based on the common law. The regulations, however, 
contain a provision intended to prevent employers from taking undue 
advantage of this situation, by inserting a clause providing that 
“such settlements effected through misrepresentation, fraud or deceit 
do not irrevocably renounce the claimant’s right to benefits under 
the compensation law.” 

In a case! where compensation became payable by an insurance 
company the company deposited in the proper fund the amount of 
compensation due under this law. Before the deposit was made the 
claimant had notified the company of his election to initiate pro- 
ceedings under the common law. The matter was referred to the 








1 Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, May, 1918, p. 05. 
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Procurador General who decided that the company should not haye 
made the deposit, but have paid it directly to the claimant. 

In another case! the sum of $5,000 had been regularly deposi: 
as compensation for death. The widow petitioned the Procura: 
General demanding the immediate payment of $1,000 of this su 
It was ordered that the petition be granted. 

The Province of Buenos Aires has endeavored to amend t! 
situation by leaving to the judgment of the department of labor | 
question as to whether “‘ the compensation shall be distributed amo» 
the dependents, or invested in national or provincial bonds.” T' 
factors to be considered are: (1) The amount of compensatio: 
(2) advantages to be derived by acquiring a dweiling, establishine 
a business or industry; (3) the number of children belonging to thi 
claimant, their ages and their educational requirements; and (4 
circumstances peculiar to each case. These modifications (accordiny 
to Unsain) are clearly in conflict with the law. Its defects can be 
remedied only by the national congress. 

Degree of ancapacity.—The National Executive under authority of 
article 12, has issued a schedule designating such injuries as are 
considered as producing partial and total incapacity, respectively. 
This has been based not alone upon the severity of the injury but 
also upon the age and sex of the injured person. 

The following classes of injuries are considered as resulting in tota! 
permanent incapacity: (a) The loss of both arms, or of their essentia! 
parts; of both legs; or of an arm and a leg. A hand or a foot is 
understood to be an essential part. (6) A functional injury to these 
members producing results equivalent to their loss. (c) Loss of both 
eyes, or total loss of sight. (d) Loss of one eye, and an important 
loss of visual power in the other. (e) Incurable mental derangement. 
(f) Incurable organic or functional lesions of the brain, circulatory 
or respiratory system, whether resulting directly, or indirectly from 
mechanical or toxic action. (g) Hernias, inguinal or femoral, simple 
or double. 

Cases resulting as follows are also considered as permanent tot: 
disability: (1) Injury to a member producing partial incapacit\ 
when in connection therewith other bodily injuries reduce the capaci! 
for work 50 per cent. (2) When capacity for work by the combine 
injuries is reduced 42 per cent, and the injured person is over ° 
years of age. (3) When the reduction of capacity amounts to 
per cent and the age exceeds 70 years. When the injured person 
a female, the per cent of reduction in capacity producing total perm: 
nent incapacity is specified in the law as being 2 per cent less 11 
each of the three cases above mentioned. 





2 Cronica Mensual de] Departamento Nacionai del Trabajo, May, 1918, pp. 66. 
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Before the law was passed, insurance companies issued policies 
containing a clause specifying that no compensation was payable 
to a person injured after having reached the age of 55 or 60 years. 
This law prohibits such stipulations. As a result certain important 
enterprises refuse to give employment to persons over 50 years 
of age. 

In the matter of partial disability the regulations provide that 
the following percentages of the salary received during the year imme- 
diately preceding the injury be paid as compensation for the injurics 
specified : : 

Loss of either arm, fore arm, hand, thigh or leg, 60 per cent; of 
cither foot, 50 per cent; of either thumb, 30 per cent; right index 
finger, 24 per cent; left index finger, second phalange of the right 
index finger, and double hernia, inguinal or femoral, 18 per cent; 
loss of sight of either eye or total deafness, 42 per cent; loss of hearing 
of one ear, or simple hernia, 12 per cent; loss of the second phalange 
other than above mentioned, 9 per cent; one phalange of any other 
finger or toe, 6 per cent. 

The Province of Buenos Aires in adopting this schedule specifies, 
however, that the percentages indicate the minimum compensation 
to be paid. 

Time of payment.—Both the law and regulations are silent rela- 
tive to the time when the compensation is payable. In the case 
of death it has been held that compensation must be paid within 30 
days following the accident. In case of total disability the practice 
has been to make the deposit within 30 days after the degree of 
incapacity has been determined. In the case of other compensable 
injuries, payments are usually made weekly ,semimonthly, or monthly, 
according to the periodic payment of wages in the establishment in 
which the accident occurred. 


The Accumulating Fund. 


Another peculiarity, not to say defect, in the law, is the failure 
to provide for the final disposition of the constantly accumulating 
fund, formed by this deposit of the original contribution for estab- 
lishing annuities, and the accruing interest on lapsed annuities. 
Only the interest on each deposit can be distributed. This ceases 
at the death of the beneficiary, and, in the case of minors, upon their 
reaching the age of 16 years, and the deposit and accruing interest 
revert to the fund. 

There is built up through this system, at the cost of the depositor 
and without any advantages to the claimants, a reserve for the 
exclusive benefit of the fund, which becomes an accumulating alien- 
ated fund subject to no withdrawals for any purpose, upon which no 
one can have any legal claim and on which the interest continues. 
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Another feature is the implied theory that ‘‘the death of a laborer 
works destruction of a specific and valuable economic factor.” |), 
cases in which there are no claimants the employer is required to 
pay for this loss by depositing in the guaranty fund a stipulat: 
sum as an equivalent of ‘value destroyed.” 

The functions of the two funds created by this law are entire] 
distinct. The accident fund receives the compensation payalh) 
because of total or partial incapacity, or of the death of an employ: 
leaving dependents, converts the compensation into Governme) 
bonds, and distributes the interest among the dependents. ‘T! 
guaranty fund receives specific classes of compensation. It 
under no obligation to invest this fund in any interest-producing 
securities, and the fund can be drawn upon to pay benefits only 
when a judicial decree of the insolvency of the responsible parties 
has been issued. 

The only deposits which are being paid into the national acci- 
dent fund are those due for accidents occurring in the Feders!| 
capital, the Territories and Provinces not having as yet adopted 
regulations. 

No demand has been made on the guaranty fund, and all ind)- 
cations warrant the conclusion that in a few years a large and abso- 
lutely unemployed and unproductive fund will be established, 
which it will become necessary to devote to some useful purpose. 


Inherent Occupational Risk. 


This law is founded on the principle that there is an inherent 
occupational risk in all industrial undertakings, and assumes: 
(1) That every injury to an employee during the time in which he 
is employed, by reason of or in the exercise of his occupation, is 
the result of an industrial accident. (2) That the employer is 
responsible for every accident, the burden of proof resting upon him 
in cases where culpability of the employee is alleged. 


Occupational Diseases. 


The National Executive is authorized to determine by a decreo 
such diseases as are to be recognized as occupational diseases. |} 
decree of January 14, 1916, certain diseases arising from the inhala- 
tion of or as a result of coming in contact with gases, dust, poison 
fumes, etc., are designated as compensable occupational diseases. 

In cases of anthrax and bubonic plague,’ the court, in the former, 
and the bureau of hygiene, in the latter, have held that they are no! 
occupational diseases, but industrial accidents and compensable :s 


such. 





1 Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional dol Trabajo, May, 1918, pp. 79, 80. 
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FINANCIAL OPERATIONS, 1916.! 


During the year ending December 31, 1916, 10 recognized insur- 
ance companies in the Federal capital issued 7,472 policies covering 
199,233 laborers whose annual earnings were calculated as amount- 
ing to $128,740,639. These companies paid compensation amount- 
ing to $596,647, of which $211,654 was paid as death claims, $104,335 
for injuries resulting in permanent incapacity, and $280,658 fer cases 
of temporary incapacity.2. During the year 1917 the 10 recognized 
insurance companies issued 5,194 policies, covering 151,593 laborers, 
whose yearly wages were estimated $104,801,264. Premiums 
paid amounted to $1,929,945. Compensation on account of deaths 
due to accidents amounted to $167,098, for partial and permanent 
incapacity $112,450, and for temporary incapacity $300,211.23 The 
sum paid into the National Retirement Fund for the payment of 
compensation of accidents occurring during the year was $416,340, 
of which $228,458 was deposited by insurance companies and 
$187,882 by employers.‘ 

In the first four months of the year 19185 the deposits in the 
accident fund for the payment of indemnities for injuries resulting 
from industrial accidents reached the sum of $257,779. Of this 
amount $153,171 was for the payment of compensation in 47 cases 
of death, an average of $3,371 per death; $5,244 in the one case of 
permanent total disability; and $99,364 in 157 cases of permanent 
partial disability, or an average of $633 per case. 

No data are available relative to the number of cases of temporary 
incapacity, as in such cases the compensation is paid by the employer 
directly to the injured person. 





QUEENSLAND COMPENSATION ACT AMENDED.* 


A number of amendments, some of them of considerable impor- 
tance, were made to the compensation act of Queensland by an act 
of November 23, 1918. One change involves the substitution of 
industrial magistrates appointed under the Industrial Arbitration 
Act of 1916 for referees, for the hearing and determination of dis- 
putes as to awards, ete. The list of occupational diseases for which 
compensation is to be paid is increased by adding copper, zinc, or 





' All amounts given below are Argentina gold money. The Argentina gold dollar is equivalent to 96.5 
cents, United States currency. 

* \ecidentes dol Trabajo, p. 125. 

® }oletin de Industria Commercio y Trabajo, August, 1918, Mexico, p. 96. 

‘ Boletin de la Union Industrial Argentina, October, 1918, p. 47. 

*Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, May, 1918, p. 68. 

* Datafrom Queensland Industrial Gazette (Brisbane), Feb. 10, 1919, pp. 146-148. Published by the 
Queensland Department of Labor. 
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other mineral poisoning to the group already covered. Miners’ itc! 
copper itch, dermatitis caused by working in mineralized or a 
water, and caisson disease are added to the table of compensa! 
mining diseases. 

A departure from previous administrative methods is found 
the enactment of a schedule of awards for designated injuries, th: 
amounts being fixed by the act, and to be paid on this basis and no 
on the basis of wages earned. As enacted in 1914 the schedule fix 
a percentage rate only, but the amendments set forth only the sun 
fixed. 

The table below presents the awards, converted from pounds and 
shillings to the nearest dollar, and the percentage each one is of « 
total disability. 


AMOUNT PAYABLE FOR EACH SPECIFIED KIND OF INJURY AND THE PERCENTAGE 
EACH IS OF TOTAL DISABILITY. 















































} 

| Per Per 

| A | cent cent 
. mount; of || 7 : Amount 

Nature of injury. | payable, total Nature of injury. payable.| tots 

| i < lisa- disa- 

| bilit y. bility 
Loss of— | Loss of— 
MNOS sa eee sce cccedensees $3, f 100 Foot or the lower part of the leg. 2, 190 | 
a cline ; 3,650; 100 Sight of one eye, with serious | 
Both hands......... ae tbs cas | 3,650 100 || diminution of sight of other | 
ag | 3,650} 100 a a eae i 2, 737 | 
A hand and a foot............. | 3,650 100 RES Sa eee | =1, 825 | 

Mental powers, involving in- | Hearing of one ear............. 365 | 

bility to easier | 3,650 100 || Sight of one eye............-. | =. 1, 460 | 4 
Use of limbs or mental pow ers Thumb ofthe right hand....... 1,095 | 
SIs 00s 55a 50-50 3, 650 100 Thumb of the left hand.. z 912 | 
Right arm or greater part | Forefinger of the right hand. 730 | 
Sei iis 2 isos waddse Ss 2, 920 80 || Forefinger of the left hand. 547 | 
Left arm sak gusagd art thereof. 2, 737 75 Joint of the thumb............ 547 | 
Right han ive fingers yee 438 | 

thereof or lawer part of right Middle or ring finger........... 292 

GER STRESSES ae TOT er are 2, 555 70 MI ge ots nex cbneseckas 730 | 
Same for the left hand and arm. 2,872 65 Joint of great toe............... 365 | 
BEE tite celitanedoses 6omnd 2, 787 75 Any other toe or a joint of a 
SE PID | 182 | 























GOVERNMENT BUREAUS. 





PLAN FOR PROMOTIONS AND INCREASES IN SALARIES OF NONTECH- 
NICAL EMPLOYEES OF UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION. ! 


In the formulation of any thought-out plan for governing promo- 
tions and increases of nontechnical employees of the Housing Corpora- 
tion receiving $2,000 or less a year, allowance must be made for time 
and experience to adjust such a plan to the varying circumstances 
of individual employees. Only after its operation is closely stiwlied 
can such a plan be made to fit in with exceptional conditions it is 
likely to encounter. 

The committee realizes that the application of any system must be 
experimental for some months. For this reason it recommends that 
its operation be given close study and that the entire ground of its 
experimentation be thoroughly reviewed at the end of six months or 
a year. It is possible that at the end of that period it may be nec- 
essary to make such revisions as the developments of particular 
instances show to be necessary. 

In formulating this proposed plan for governing promotions and 
increases of nontechnical employees the committee has made diligent 
inquiries of numerous other departments of the Federal Government 
with the view of securing some guidance toward the attainment of 
its object, but it has been able to secure very little assistance in this 
direction. All these other departments or bureaus appear to be and 
have for years been confronted by problems somewhat similar to 
those now facing the Housing Corporation, and your committee ex- 
presses its surprise at finding that no intelligent or satisfactory plan, 
as far as it has been able to learn, has yet been worked out in any of 
these departments. There is very great need for such a plan as 
your committee has tried to formulate. The fact that your com- 
mittee seems to have had set for it a task which it has had to perform 
largely without the experience of other departments to assist it is 
called attention to here as explanation in part of some of the diffi- 
culties that confronted your committee. 

The committee believes fundamentally that promotions and in- 
creases in salaries should not depend either upon the initiative of the 
employee or of his or her direct superior but rather that they should 
occur automatically, thus assuming the continued performance of 
his or her duties in an able and efficient manner. The action of the 





! Propared by the committeo on salaries and personnel of the United States Housing Corporation. 
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employee’s superior officer should be negative rather than affirma- 
tive—that is, any action taken by him should be in the direction «| 
interfering with automatic promotion and increase by an adve: 
report as to the employee’s ability and efficiency, these latter bei 
assumed when not so adversely reported upon. With this princi 
as the basis the committee recommends the following: 

For the present the salary of $900 a year is recognized as the mii 
mum for all nontechnical employees with the exception of messe: 
gers and night telephone operators. It may be necessary to incre: 
this minimum upon investigation of the facts. Such an investigat! 
the committee expects to have made. 

The annual salary of each employee receiving from $900 up to }) 
not including $1,400 is automatically to be increased at the end 
every six months of service in the amount of $50, dating from | 
date of appointment. 

The annual salary of each employee receiving from $1,400 up to 
but not including $1,600 is automatically to be increased at the end 
of each year of service in the amount of $100, dating from the dato 
of appointment. 

The annual salary payable to a typist is limited to $1,400. 

The annual salary payable to a stenographer is limited to $1,600 

The annual salary payable to a secretary is limited to $1,800. 

The classification of secretary should be given a clear and definite 
status. To this end, the committee suggest that a secretary be rv- 
garded as an employee of a division or of an administrative or ex- 
ecutive branch of the corporation who is called upon at times by thie 
head of a division or an administrator or executive to conduct the 
division or the duties of a particular office during the absence of the 
head. In brief, a secretary is a regular employee to whom the chicf 
of the division or the executive intrusts unusual responsibilities. 
While the salary of the secretary is herein limited to $1,800 a year, in 
cases of employees of this class who exhibit exceptional ability a: 
who, in the judgment of the head of the division or executive, dese: 

a higher compensation, then such an employee is to be given t! 
title ‘‘assistant to the chief”’ or “assistant to the manager,” with 
salary commensurate with the duties and responsibilities of 
position. 

The primary value of some such plan as is herein proposed is t}: 
it tends to eliminate all favoritism or undue influence. Instead of | 
creases and promotions depending, as now, largely upon the initiat: 
of the employee and the favorable recommendation of his or lier 
superior, they follow automatically, the assumption being that t/e 
continuance of the employee in his or her position of itself is a re- 
ommendation of continuing ability and efficiency. A report to tle 
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contrary to the chief clerk automatically drops the employee from 
the pay roll of the corporation. Thus incompetents are weeded oui! 
not only within a reasonable time after their first employment but 
also by preventing their entrance into a higher class with larger 
compensation. 

Such a plan also removes any uncertainty the employee may ha. 
as to recognition of increasing ability and efficiency. He or s!. 
knows that evidence of these qualities in the work performed i- 
alone necessary to an increase in salary or a promotion to a highe: 
position; that its absence means dismissal. Thus, automati 
removal from the service of the corporation is provided for in case 
the employee does not indicate ordinary attention in the performance 
of his or her duties, and this in itself removes the necessity of any 
personal adjustments on the part of the heads of divisions. This 
plan is based on the belief that such an employee is worth to the 
Housing Corporation $50 more at the end of six months or $100 
more at the end of a year, and that if he or she is not that much 
more valuable, then such an employee should not be continued in 
the service of the corporation. Under the present system, or lack 
of system, there is no assurance to the employee, other than the 
personal opinion or influence of the head of the division, that ability 
and efficiency will be properly recognized. We believe this plan 
will not only stabilize the personnel, which of itself is an asset, but 
that it will continue the more able employees in longer terms of 
service and will attract others to the corporation. 

In the formulation of this plan for governing increases and pro- 
motions for nontechnical employees of the Housing Corporation the 
committee has had in mind the enactment of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
approved March 1, 1919, and entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes.”’ 
This act provides, in substance, that ‘‘all civilian employees of the 
Government of the United States and the District of Columbia who 
receive a total of compensation at the rate of $2,500 per annum or 
less, except as otherwise provided in this section, shall receive, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, additional compensation 
at the rate of $240 per annum.”” Numerous exceptions are made to 
this, but for our present purpose only the following are important: 

Excluded from the application of the act are ‘‘employees paid from 
lump-sum appropriations in bureaus, divisions, commissions, or any 
other governmental agencies or employments created by law since 
January 1,1916.” Sucha provision would seem to exclude employees 
of the Housing Corporation from the benefits of this act. A similar 
effect seems to be also involved in the clause of the act excluding from 
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its application ‘‘persons employed by or through corporations, firms 
or individuals acting for or on behalf of or as agents of the Uni 
States or any department or independent establishment of 
Government of the United States in connection with the construct: 
work or the operation of plants.’”’ If the basis of the act referred +), 
rests on justice, your committee sees no reason why the princi) 
should not be made applicable to employees of the Housing Corpor: 
tion. The adoption of the plan herein suggested for governi 
increases in salaries and promotions of nontechnical employ. 
receiving $2,000 or less would seem to your committee to apply t! 
principle to corporation employees. It is true the total amount 
not given at one time or in any one year, but over a period of years 
this amount, and even more, is secured by the capable and efficicit 
employee who continues in service. 

The committee does not believe it conducive to the efficiency cr 
the esprit de corps of the personnel to reduce salaries. It believes, 
on the contrary, that a situation such action may be designed to 
remedy, if such a situation exists, can better be met by dispensing 
with the services of such employee or employees. 

It has been found necessary in the past, and may no doubt be 
found necessary in the future, although possible to a lesser extent, 
to require of nontechnical employees a certain amount of extra work 
or overtime. This overtime employment is to be limited to the 
absolute minimum. In cases where it is found necessary, then, thie 
employee is to secure time off from work at such time as a slackening 
in the duties of her regular employment will permit, such time oi 
being equal to the amount of time given in extra work. Such extra 
time is not to be considered as a factor in an increase of salary or in 
promotion to a higher position, although the spirit in which suci 
extra service is performed is to be favorably considered as an element 
in determining ability and efficiency. 

Employees in the service of the Housing Corporation are entit!« 
to a reasonable vacation period, not only for recreation and recuper- 
ation but also as a reward for faithful and continuous service. Suc’ 
vacation, however,should not begin tooperateuntil after theemploy 
has been in the service of the corporation at least six months. As : 
the length of the annual vacation period, the committee is cv) 
fronted by a choice between two plans. One of these is to allow 3 
vacation period of 30 days with Saturday afternoon holiday only 
from the 15th of June to the 15th of September. The other plan is 
to limit the annual vacation to two weeks and have a half holiday 
on Saturday the yearround. For the present the committee believes 
that the former plan should be adopted, as this is in accordance with 
the custom now prevailing in Washington. This vacation is to be 
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used by the employee when he or she determines, but only upon 
notification of a sufficient time in advance to the head of his or her 
division and the chief clerk and with the written approval of both 
these officials. No employee is permitted to have more days’ vacation 
than are actually due as measured by time of service. 

Other things being equal, such as the factors determining ability 
and efficiency as outlined by the chief clerk, promotions to higher 
positions are to be based on seniority of service. 

Increases in salaries and promotions already made affecting em- 
ployees of the corporation are to be adjusted to the operation of the 
plan herein presented. 

This plan is to be retroactive in its application in that the time of 
service of employees subject to salary increases is to begin at the 
date of their original appointment. 

in order to prevent. the operation of the plan from becoming too 
rigid, attention is here called to the possibility of at any time pro- 
moting an employee from any position with a comparatively low 
salary to any other position with a relatively larger salary without 
the particular employee being limited to the automatic operation of 
the semiannual or annual increase. As the misuse of this action, 
however, would seriously jeopardize the value of the plan, such pro- 
motions should be made only rarely and then in cases only of excep- 
tional ability and efficiency. 

F. J. Warne, Chairman. 
HARLEAN JAMES, 
J. TUCKERMAN, 

Approved: 

iu. K. SoermMan, President. 
APRIL 16, 1919, 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





LABOR DISPUTES IN CANADA IN 1918, 


The Canadian Department of Labor reports! that the number of 
strikes which began in Canada in 1918 was 191 which, with 5 « 
putes carried over from 1917, makes a total of 196 in existence in 
year. This is an increase of 48, or 32.4 per cent, as compared wi! 
1917. The number of employees involved also showed a large 1: 
crease over 1917, the figures for the two years being 68,489 a: 
48,329, respectively. The number of employers involved in 1918 w 
766, as compared with 714 in 1917. There was a reduction in tot 
time loss from 1,134,970 days in 1917 to 763,341 days in 1918. 

It is stated that 72 disputes, or 36.7 per cent of the total number, 
were due to requests for increased wages and that 41 disputes, 
20.9 per cent, were due to requests for increased wages and ot! 
changes. In 14 cases, or 7.1 per cent, the dispute was against t 
discharge of employees, and in 12 cases the cause was for recognit! 
of the union. ‘There were 13 sympathetic strikes. Most of the di-- 
putes were of minor importance, not more than 1,000 employees 
being involved in about 89 per cent of the cases and 36.7 per cen 
were for 5 days or less. In 55 per cent of the disputes the num)» 
of working days lost was under 1,500. 


As in 1917, Ontario led in the number of disputes, 71, or 36.2 per 


cent of the total number, occurring within this Province. As to tin 
loss, however, Ontario ranked second, with 17.6 per cent of the to! 
number of working days lost. British Columbia stood first, with 


26.4 per cent; interprovincial strikes ranked third, with 13.4 per 


cent; Quebec, fourth, with 11.3 per cent; and Manitoba fifth, wits 
10.7 per cent. The class of industry most affected was metals, 
machinery, and conveyances, 45 strikes, involving 188 concerns and 


22,069 workers, whose time losses were estimated at 229,574 working 


days, being recorded. 

Of the total number of disputes 8 remained unterminated at tlie 
close of the year. More than one-half, 113, or 57.7 per cent, were 
terminated in favor of the employees, and 41, or 20.9 per cent, were 
terminated in favor of the employers. In 21, or 10.7 per cent of thie 
cases, the disputes ended in a compromise, while a like percentave 
was indefinite or unterminated. Direct negotiations between tiie 





1The Labor Gazette, Ottawa, March, 1919, pp. 277-303. 
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parties brought about a settlement in 102 disputes, or 52 per cent of 
the total, while 34, or 17.3 per cent, were settled by conciliation or 
mediation. ‘Twenty-one cases were settled by arbitration and 4 were 

tled by reference to boards of conciliation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

The following table shows the number of disputes, the number of 
employees involved, and the time loss, by industries, in all strikes in 
Canada in 1918: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED, AND TIME LOSS 
BY INDUSTRIES, IN INDUSTRIAL DIS PUTES IN CANADA, IN 1918. 








Disputes. on lime loss. 
Industry. anit eer of — 
‘ :' Parcent |... +... Pe 
Number of total. involved.) Days. of total 

EE ree ae rey eee Battle 2 1.0 1, 357 29, 407 3.9 
Mines, smelters, quarries, clay products, et« ; 36 18.4 13, 83 163, 585 21.4 
Building and construction................ ik oka : 19 17 1,912 18, 453 2.4 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances............. 45 22.9 22,069 | 229,574 30. 1 
fe eee baste svat eat 3 | l 408 3, 432 | 5 
Pulp and paper...... ee ree ene 7 3.6 2,055 18, 305 2.4 
Printing and publishing .................. ; 3 1.5 | 400 3, 284 4 
Son eethe wees aw deka cosaceweweuis 9 4.6} 984 14, 156 1.9 
POxtiles. . .. 2222-2 eee eeee neces neeeeenes Rae 5 2.6 | 357 16, 611 2.2 
Foods, liquors, and tobacco....................... 8 4.1] 1, 271 61, 869 | 8.1 
( hemic als and explosives............. Er aoe 1 | 5 170 | 2,040 | 3 
Leather. S Seen eesenscecsesscrscedeccccecsscccccens 1 | o | 40 ; 400 | l 
Tramsportation . .... 2.2.2... -escecceceeeccseeeeee: 16 8.2 | 8,182 | 62,875 | 8.2 
aoe SE IR i ica witedale nd 6 + eos edie bi wra nc 4 2.0 | 3,560| 21,540 2.8 
RG Enc che sme bGW sans wae ewioewdn 4 2.0 | 726 | 4, 000 | .§ 

MISCOULGIIOOEES TEBMSDONE....« 5 icc cicnccccccccccccesece 3 1.5 | 565 | 7,061 | ) 
ae nctidies bidet yvusnsabasasang<s 6 8.1} 2,309) 19,272 | 2.5 
EE ee cas 5 2.6 | 3,091 | 28, 608 | 3.7 
Municipal employment................-..-..000- ue 7 | 3.6 | 3,861 | 28,064 3.7 
ESE ee ee 12 | 6.1 1, 322 30, 805 1.0 
ni edenblidnidticiiinandebinnnisinetonsiwed 196 | 100. 0 | 68,489 | 763,341 | 100.0 

| 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, MARCH 16, 
1919, TO APRIL 15, 1919. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secre- 
tary of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through | 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, 
Secretary exercised his good offices between March 16, 1919, a 
April 15, 1919, in 94 labor disputes. The companies involved, thie 
number of employees affected, and the results secured, so far ( 
information is available, were as follows: 





STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY 1 . 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATI . 
MAR.16 TO APR. 15, 1919. 

















, —— ee eee ~ — —— ~ Se = — ————— ———— — E T 
| Workmen affected. | 
| | 
} a C 
Name. a Result. 
| Directly. bose ( 
| | ae ( 
Strike, linemen, Dallas Light & Power Co., | OD |. ncccecsce So far case seems to be dead! St 
Texas Construction Co., Dallas & Wichita | and the strike threater ( 
Falls, Tex. ; | | spread to other cities. Per C 
Strike, oil workers, Prairie Oil & Gas Co., | A uence Claims of discrimination not 
Schaffer Oil Co., Oilton & Drumright, Okla. | substantiated, but compani 
not welcome the advent of a: 
workers’ union. General or 
izer of oil workers said i! . 
matter had disclosed itself Ce 
| beginning as it did after con B, 
sioner’s arrival he would Co 
| have reported it. 
Controversy, Kimberly Clark Paper Co., |.......6..).....sees- Pending. S 
: Neenah, Vis. : ; , | ; 
Controversy, New York Central Lines, South | Dh... s0cssene] GOSIOG. 
Bend, Ind. ( 
Controversy, waiters in Washington hotels and | oes ..-..| All adjusted, except that of 
cafes, Washington, D.C. d ‘ é | Raleigh Hotel. 
Strike, trainmen and shopmen, East Broad Top | 250 | 1,000 | Adjusted. 
Railroad, Orbisona, Pa. | 
Strike, shoe factories, Chicago, Ill......-.. aes ees 2,000 | 1,000 | Pending. 
Threatened strike, , erg Louisville, Kyv.....} 70 | 1,500 | Adjusted. ( 
Controversy, Park Drop Forge Co., Cleveland, | 1 | 400 | Company declined mediati: 
Ohio. grounds that dismissal wa © 
just cause, 
Controversy, Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, | 1 | 350 | Adjusted. ; 
Ohio. } ; 
Strike, electrical workers, building trades, At- | _  } eee Pending. : 
lanta, Ga. 
Walkout, General Equipment Co., Paterson, | 30 | 17 | Adjusted, 
a n 
Threatened strike, Northwest Engineering | 9 600 | Pending. : M 
Works, Green Bay, Wis. Von 
Strike, Power Specialty Co., Dansville, N.Y ....| gt ae Do, Pe 
Threatened strike, Pacific Electric Railway Co., 1,350 2, 500 | Do, 
Los Angeles, Cal. | 
Strike, Bruns ick-Balke Co., Dubuque, Iowa. .| 37 | 900 Do. rl 
Controversy, Kath Packing Co., Waterloo, lowa.|.......... bechac ad Adjusted. = 
Strike, metal polishers, Garford Manufacturing | PE Vistasaevin | Pending. , 
: Co., Elyria, Ohio. , : ‘ a I hse 
Controversy, S. F. Bowser Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.} 50 | 1,000 | Adjusted, 
Strike, tobacco workers, San Juan, Porto Kico..| 15,000 |..........| Pending. 
Controversy, Standard Car Tank Co., Sharon, |.......... rcneekereue | Adjusted. 
Pa. | | 
Strike, cigar makers, 26 shops, Fort Wayne and 80 | 30 Do. ws 
vicinity, Ind. | ae 
Lockout, machinists, specialists, helpers, Collis 200 | ere ----.| Unable to adjust, br 
Plant, Clinton, lowa, | 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 


MAR. 16 TO APR. 15, 1919—Continued. 














a —— 
| Workmen affected. | 
Name. | tas 
Mteantte | cadl- 
| Directly. rectly. | 
| 

Strike, garment workers, Sherman & Sons, | | 
Louis ville, Ky. 

Controversy, Kuhlman Car Co., Cleveland, 75 475 
Ohio. 

Threatened strike, boilermakers ‘and car teen ee 
workers, Standard Car Construction Co., } 
Masury, Ohio. 

Strike, ‘Imperial Valley Irrigation District, 142 58 
\ndrade, Calif. 

Controversy, Acme Packing Co., Chicago, III. sf peer 

Strike, boot and shoe workers, M.&8. Shoe Co., 40 80 
Baltimore, Md. 

| 

Strike, bicycle tire workers, Ajax Rubber Co., 46 | 250 
Racine, Wis. 

Thre itened strike, Stecher Lithographic Co., 10 500 | 
Rochester, N. | 

Threatened strike, building trades, Lorain, 700 | 800 | 
Elvria, Oberlin, Mahurst, LaGrange, Grafton, 
& Vermillion, Ohio. 

Controversy, boiler makers, Oil City Boiler 57 | 100 | 
Works, Oil City, Pa. 

Controversy, employees, D. T. & C. Railroad, |..........).......... 
Mendon, Ohio. 

Controversy, tobacco workers, Winston-Salem, | 2, 000 8, 000 
N.C. 

Strike, Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wis...... 40 | 4 | 

Controversy, Lucas Iron Works, Peoria, Ill.....)...... dake den etre 

Go ntroversy, boiler makers, machinists, Oak- 1,000 | 10,000 | 

nd, Ca! if. | 
| 
| 
| | 

Comtereats Haskell & Barker Plant, Michigan 60 360 | 
City, Ind. 

Cantrov ersy, laborers on construction of round- Diaspar i cetlnakl | 
house for New York Central, Syracuse, N.Y. | 

Strike, machinists, Standard Steel Car Co., | 600 2,100 | 

fanumond, Ind. | 
reatened strike, building trades, Atlanta, Ga. | 3, 500 2, 500 | 

Controversy, Home Packing Co., Terre Haute, | 3 | 97 | 

e, Illinois Car Co., Hammond, Ind.. a ”) 200 

Threatened strike, Independent Pneumatic 350 OO 
lool Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Controversy, boiler makers, Williams Bros., St. |.......... 2.2... 

ul, Minn. 
Strike, building trades and building construc- 1, 000 
in of all kinds, Rochester, N. Y. 

Strike, American Car & Foundry Co., Terre | 450 100 
ilaute, Ind 

Controversy, fire fighters, Cincinnati, Ohio...... * eee 

Cor \troversy, United States Zinc Co., SC, 1S anata 

— } rings, Okla. 

C ntTOVeESY, sheet-metal workers, Baltimore, WAT Pesssuseses 

i. j | 

Controversy, boiler makers and helpers, Stand- i 2 
ird Oil Co., Louisville Ky. 

Strike, all industrial plants where organized OF 008 fiend da 
labor is employed, Seattle and Tacoma, Wash 

“trike, pipe fitters ‘and helpers, Midvale Steel ;. 

& Ordn: ance Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
rike, East St. Louis priage & Comstruction |.......ccsjcccacccess 

: L0O., East St. Louis, Ill. 

hr es strike, New York Belting & Pack- | 1, 200 1,500 

ig C , Passaic, N | 

Strike “Stain lard Bleaching C 0., Passaic, N. J...| 500 350 

“trike, bvilermakers and helpers, McDermott | S hissismons 
Bros. ., Allentown, Pa. | 

| 
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Result. 


Unable to adjust. 


Adjusted. 


Do. 


| Pending. 


Do. 

Company officials decline media- 
tion. They deny discrimination 
and claim men were discharged 
for ineffie iency. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do, 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 


Pending. 

Unable to adjust. 

All differences have been adjusted 
with but one exception. Union 
claims that 150 of their men who 
are blacklisted by the employers 
are not permitted to resume their 
old positions. 

Adjusted. 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 


Do. 

Can do nothing, as company is lay- 
ing off men on account of lack of 
work. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 


Pending. 


Do. 
Do. 
Un e to adjust. 
b's neg 
Do 
A djusted. 
Strike called off voluntarily by 
Central Labor Council. 
Adjusted. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Men back to work; company « 
| ceeded nothing; organization only 
a few months old. 
Men involved have obtain york 
elsewhere; company short ogi 


orders, 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY Tig 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIAT! 
MAR. 16 TO APR. 15, 1919—Concluded. 














Workmen affected. | 














Name. — | Result. 
| Diractlv. | ndi- 
| Directly. | rectly. | 
a | ie a | 
Scirike, cranemen and electrical workers, Wheel- | 87 900 | Pending. 
ing Molding & Foundry Co., Wheeling, W.Va. 
Strike, journeymen union painters, Memphis, |......-.-.|-.---+-.-- | Do. 
Tenn. 
Lockout, machinists, Barber-Green Co., Aurora, 56 4; Unable to adjust. 
Lil. 
Lockout, Allsteelequip Co., Aurora, Ill..... ae oe eee | Adjusted. 
Controversy, furniture manufacturingindustry, |......-...'-. rer --| Pending. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Controversy, Interstate Packing Co., Winona, 90 |<... tpi Do. 
Minn. 
Strike, Skandia Pacific Oil Engine Co., Oak- |..........|-.-.-.-.-. Do. 
land, Calif. | 
Threatened strike, Amalgamated Meat Cutters | 1, 300 | 200 | Do. 
and Butcher Workmen, Parker Webb & (o., | 
Hammond Standish & Co., Sullivan Packing | 
Co., Detroit, Mich. | ; ( 
Lockout, wire workers, Clinton, Iowa...........|..-2-. Reet ee eee ee Do. 
Controversy, George A. Hormel Packing Co., Gt er Do. 
Austin, Minn. 
Strike, Wharton Steel Co., Wharton, N. J......! 300 | 600 | Do. 
Controversy, leather workers, New Castle !......-. Ce: Sree ee Do. 
Leather Co., Wilmington, Del. ( 
Controversy, painters, housing project, Moline |..........-.-.-.-. --| Adjusted, 
and Rock Island, Ill. ( 
Controversy, operators, power house, Muscle ......-... -.-.-.-.-. Pending. 
Shoals, Ala. | 
Lockout, Consolidated Water Power & Paper | 150 |....-.-.- Adjusted, 
Co., Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Controversy, Liberty Ship Co., Wilmington, 56 650 | Do, 
aN. . 
Strike, gas-house employees, Racine, Wis.......|....-.-.-.|-.-+-----+| Pending. } 
Strike, sheet-metal workers, Symonds-Sabo | 5 | 15 | Adjusted, 
Sheet Metal Fire Door Co., East St. Louis, Ill. | Q 
ow Page Co. (steel mill), Monesson, |.......... 700 | Pending. 
a. 
Strike, Bethlehem Steel Co. and Lebanon Iron 1,000 3, 000 Do. . 
& Steel Co., Lebanon, Pa. | t 
es affecting building trades, Wheeling, W. |.......... -.-.-.-.-- Do, 
a. 
Strike, electrical workers, housing project, ......-. ee a Do. . 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Controversy, Aluminum Goods Co., Two Riv- ..........-.-.-.-.-. Do. 
ers, Wis. t] 
er textile employees, Mooresville 300 500 | Adjusted. 
Cotton X ills, Mooresville, N. C. p 
Strike, American Steel Wire Co., De Kalb, IJl../....-. ee eee reer Pending. 
Strike, journeymen tailors, Los Angeles, Calif.: 64 200 DO. rer 
Mullen & Bluett, Desmond Co., Silverwood & | 
Co., Nebraska Clothing Co., Bush Co., Harris | m 
& Frank, Hub Clothing Co., Seott Bros., | 
Wood Bros. t} 
Controversy, carpenters v. coal company and |...... Secale wae been o- Do i 
breaker company contractors, Wilkes-Barre, n 
Pa. 
Strike, ironworkers’ union, East St. Louis | 15 | 60 | Adjusted. by 
jridge Plant, East St. Louis, Ill. ; 
Strike, American Fabrics Co., Clinton, Iowa.... ne Do. 
Strike, machinists and helpers, Pennsylvania | 50 100 Got men together and persua led 
R. R., Terre Haute, Ind. them to submit case to Rail 
Wage Adjustment Board. 
Controversy, construction work by Phoenix ............-.-. ees. Pending. 
Bridge Co. for Central R. R. of New Jersey, 1) 
Laston, Pa. bere 
Controversy, building trades, Lorain Power ............ Serer = Do. ele 
Plant, Lorain, Ohio. , 
Controversy, linemen, Mahoning & Shenango |..........'......-.-- Do, on 
tailway & Light Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 5 
Controversy, St. Joseph Lead Co., Hercu- |..........|-.-ccs-0-- Do, dle 
lancum, Mo. : 
Controversy, Master Painters Association ». |..........!..-..e-e-. Do, Se] 
District Council Brotherhood of Painters, ; 
a Hangers and Decorators, Los Angeles, | en 
Calif. 
Controversy, building trades, Topeka, Kans....|.... ee | ae epewrres Do. ants 
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The following cases, noted as pending in the April statement, have 
been adjusted: 

Threatened strike, building trades, New York. 

Controversy, textile situation, Passaic, N. J. 

Strike, blacksmiths, Cooper Iron Works, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Strike, garment and auto-tire workers, Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., Racine, Wis. 

Threatened strike, independent packing houses, St. Louis, Mo. 

Threatened strike, oil field, gas well, and refinery workers, Coalinga, Calif. 





PROVISION FOR CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN THE STATE OF 
VERA CRUZ, MEXICO.! 

For the settling of all disputes and differences that arise between 
employers and employees in the State of Vera Cruz, a State law passed 
in 1918 creates (a) municipal conciliation boards and (6) a State 
central conciliation and arbitration board. 

The duties of these boards are stated thus: ‘‘To consider and 
resolve disputes between workers and employers regarding the labor 
contract, hours, wages, responsibility for industrial accidents and 
diseases, strikes, and any other matters connected with this law.”’ 


MUNICIPAL CONCILIATION BOARDS. 


In each municipality a conciliation board, subordinate to the State 
board, shall be established for each industrial dispute that does not 
affect interests outside that municipality. Its powers are limited to 
investigation and conciliation. A board consists of five members, 
two representatives designated by employers and two by workers, 
and the municipal counselor-at-law who acts as president. 

Upon application of an employer or employee involved in a dispute, 
the president of the municipality forms and installs a board. The 
proceedings consist of two meetings for investigation, and one for 
conciliation, in which both sides present their cases. After the third 
meeting, at which the dispute must be either settled or passed along to 
the State board, the municipal board is dissolved. When an agree- 
ment is reached, the same must be recorded in writing, and signed 
by the parties thereto and the members of the board. 


STATE CENTRAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION BOARD. 


The State Central Conciliation and Arbitration Board, which sits 
ii the State capital, consists of seven members, three representatives 
clected by employers’ organizations and three by workers’, and the 
governor of the State or his representative as president. The presi- 
dent is changed as desired by the executive power; the six repre- 
sentatives hold office one year, are eligible to reelection, 2nd receive 
emoluments fixed by the bodies they represent. 


4 Boletin de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo, No. 3, pp. 91-95. Mexico, September, 1918 
[1517] 
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The State board conciliates every dispute that affects interests | 
more than one municipality, and arbitrates all disputes in whi 
conciliation has faued. It has jurisdiction over all conciliat 
boards and special minimum wages commissions. 

Upon the failure of conciliation attempted either by itself or b 
municipal board, or the refusal to accept a minimum scale fixed 
& Wage commission, the State board takes up the matter as an ap): 
and notifies the disputants of its intention to arbitrate. Eight da 
are then allowed for the arguing of the case, and the following eis 
days for the finding and publication of the award. Each awa 
together with all discussions and reasons relative thereto, must 





issued in writing. 

In case of a strike, the jurisdiction and procedure of municip 
conciliation boards and the State central board are the same as before 
described. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN FEBRUARY, 1919. 


The following tables, prepared by the Bureau of Immigration of 
the Department of Labor, show the total number of immigrant aliens 
admitted into the United States in each month from January, 1913, 
to February, 1919, and the numbers admitted in each fiscal year, 1915 
to 1918, andin February, 1919, by nationality. The total departures 
of emigrant aliens in February, 1919, numbered 11,010. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
JANUARY, 1913, TO FEBRUARY, 1919 














| 1919 

| 

eee - 

, | ' _ , Per ce 
Month. 1913 | 1914 | 191 1916 1917 1018 Ahelege 
Number. ove! 
fy ee | 46,441 | 44,708 15, 481 17, 293 24,745 6, 35¢ 852 
February ............ 59,156 | 46,873 13,873 | 24,710 19, 238 7,388 10, 586 
ON aa ES 96,958 | 92,621 19,263 | 27,586 15,512 6,51 
iN 136,371 | 119.885 | 24.532 | 30.560} 20.523] 9/541 
May............-.-.-| 137,262 | 107,796 | 26.069] 31,021 | 10,487 it) 2 eee 
ee CC aae er 176, 261 71, 728 22, 598 30, 764 | 11,095 14, 247 
ep) eo perer | 138,244 60, 377 21,504 | 25,035 | 0, 367 7,780 ° 
RUBE «a asincsctncceslt ee 37, 706 21,949 | 29,975 10, 047 | Ae ee 
September ........... 136,247 | 29,143] 24,513 | 36,398 9,228] 9,997 ]........ 
i STR SOR 134,440} 80,416} 25,450} 37,056 9, 284 oe | oe 
November...........| 104,671 26,298 | 24,545 | 34,437 | 6, 446 8.499 |... 
December............ 95,387 | 20,944 18, 901 30,902 | 6, 987 10,748 |... 
} 
4 Decroase. 
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Classified by nationality, the number of immigrant aliens admitted 
into the United States during specified periods and in February, 1919, 
was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFI) 



































PERIODS AND IN FEBRUARY, 1919, BY NATIONALITY. | 
Year ending June 30— | 
Nationality. a: eR ummm 
1915 | 1916 1917. | 1918 
| i 

African (black).............. ne SE Ee | 6,660] 4,576| 7,971] 5,706 
wk cu: season odelianeewna whedew 932 | 964 | 1,221 | 221 
Bohemian and Moravian................... dhe dads 1,651 | 642 327 74 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin. .............. 3, 506 3, 146 1,134 15 
Le eee ae RES USE. neue 2,469 | 2, 239 | 1, 843 | 1,576 
Croatian and Slovenian......... a oabad Pee re 1,912 | 791 305 | 33 
Cle de dient und ws ie atiies ake Selec 3, 402 3, 442 3,428} 1,179 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian........ oie ei 305 114 OF | ae 
ON ES ¢ oS aS a ee ee ee ioe 6,675 6, 443 5, 393 | 2, 200 ] 
PI en aenceodas caves ee Soe 6 A ee ere 82 | 80 69 | 61 | 
RE RE, tie ere Se els ba anata EN gee 38, 662 | 36, 168 82, 246 12, 980 | 2S. 
Re ee neil et, Le 3,472 | 5, 649 5,900 | 1, 867 | 
SSS TE SS aE Fe ee ne a eee ee : 12, 635 19,518 | 24, 405 | 6, 840 | $59 
SR eer nen ee pe 20.729 11,555 | 9, 682 | 1,992 | 7 
I ts is ei oc. ck deceit iedwaaieds 15, 187 26,792 | 25,919 | 2,002 { 
ea ho at ai us alc a Baie a 26, 497 15,108 | 17,342 8,672 2 
re) od okbanies 23,503 | 20.636 | 17.482 4) 657 2 
I a socal ip 6.4 Wink Ben wee es — 10, 660 4.905 | 3, 796 1,074 
I CNN sc a ciaioniec suns ohn eds e eae weers “ie 46,557 | 33,909 35, 154 | 5, 234 l 
Nt USO ES ola cesbecéesoncsnecnees peaeeas 8, 609 8,711 8,925} 10,168 2 
NR Pe es ee ig ae Ss onl biden ueigia'’ wave 146 154 194 149 
NN da a ei Soe n wee ae hen mmo + 2,638 | 599 479 135 
EE a hs cote acakia ba ew ibe dew cease ews 3, 604 981 434 32 
eo ion Lb wndvdnadsasenaideeect 10,993 | 17,198 16, 438 17, 602 3 
no ia nies ata rerak Ewan dwialeo ann 6 | 5 | 10 ) 
ee 3 5k iia c ws eaiwn wadinldran’s werwidemaere 9,065 | 4,502 | 3,109 | 668 | 
ae he es aan PoE ede hemes 4,376 12, 208 | 10, 194 2,319 134 
eS 8 oe cing acwictrarsielen 1, 200 | 153 | 522 | 155 } 
sah ce cd Ninh buioidds secawantvies tees : 4,459 | 4, 858 | 3,711 1,513 | 12 
ET ES 2 ee ae 2, 933 1,365 | 1,211 49 | ‘ 
oe OO i Sd Eh a bea wn 24,263 | 19,172! 19,596 | 8,741 | 637 
I a aie 14,310 13,515 13, 350 5, 204 | 7 
Re cos 25 cies sed kw alee es wee ewe dn 2, 069 577 244 | 35 | 14 
RE eet go cip.c cde dais a Capa wideneawaeee's 5, 705 9,259; 15,019 | 7,909 | 129 
ne ee en eee eer 1, 667 1,881 | 2, 587 2, 231 | 131 
ee RR RE Rap Na ea 1) 767 676 | 976 210 | 4 
Re ao i Jam ed oe gba kau naweaickWh's so 273 216 } 454 24 | 
ee Fi a B0k cs cinkesknedieos ne 1,390 983 | 793 278 | 
Went Indien (except Cuban)... ..........cccccsseccs | 823 948 | 1,369 732 | 44 
Ee eee 1, 877 3, 388 | 2, 097 314 24 

AAD i cia ee ri caer rcnesteos Aras Seton a orate ia 326,700 | 298,826 | 295,403 | 110,618 | 10, 5s 


1The total number of departures of emigrant aliens in February was 11,010. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


CaLirFoRNIA.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Eighteenth biennial report, 1917-18. Sacra- 
nento, 1918. 470 pp. Chart. 

Contains a statement of the operations of public and private employment oflices 
for the fiscal years 1916-17 and 1917-15; statistical data as to union scales of wages 
and hours of labor on January 1, 1918; classified weekly wages paid during 1917 in 
2.379 industrial establishments employing 131,118 male and 37,805 female wage earners; 
and a special report on the Alaska salmon canning industry for the season of 1918 

The report on classified weekly wages received by workers in 1917 shows that 10.6 
per cent of the males 18 years of age and over received under $15 per week as against 
35.5 per cent in this group in 1916; and 25.5 per cent of the females 18 years of age and 
over received under $9 per week as compared with 43.7 per cent in the $9 and under 
group in 1916. Nearly 22 per cent of all workers received over $25 per week. 

During the period of the report 20,176 complaints were filed with the bureau, 
16,832 (83.4 per cent) of which were on account of nonpayment of wages. The wages 
collected in 8,668 of these wage claims amounted to $271,502.89 for the two years, 
or an average of $31.32 perclaim. The following table shows the number of complaints 
investigated by the bureau during the two years, and the grounds on which com- 
plaint was made: 

COMPLAINTS INVESTIGATED AND PROSECUTIONS CONDUCTED BY THE BUREAU 
DURING THE FISCAL YEARS 1916-17 AND 1917-18. 








Nature of complaint. 
|Complaints} Prosecu- |Complaints! Prosecu- 





filed. tions. filed. tions 
a . 
Blowers. ...... RS ea a A ee Pee re ee ee ee 3 a eres. © loasane 
Childlabor....... Pe RAL DRNE Ti cinke Sasdrwoesaswiouncs én 130 | u 211 13 
Eight-hourlaw—public work.......... pease maa ke bO degeesnsesene 2 
Eight-hourlaw—underground work............-.... hou - eee 2 
Eight-hour law—women...........-...-.-.-- Sable eee 569 | 27 581 15 
Employment agencies—license...............-.-.---- ‘ 37 | 5 23 
Employment agencies—misrepresentation........ nee 463 | 2 i re 
Medical cabinetlaw........ Reena ce woulle ioyad engin 6a. j 5 eee : Be cats 
Nonpayment of wages.........-. Dake ocwadconenaes vee 8, 774 | 42 ROSS ! 
SONG Osea 6 aoc unas Da kormaemiane agian Raqerdaoces . gf re ‘aeee 163 
DCRINONNINE, HROONNENT, CEG, . 5 cnccccccccccesseedcsnce eer BS Dxhwscibeacaae t 
Seats for females............... ps ch than gotedionmesta din 3} Eee l 
Semimonthly pay day.........-.-.-.-. anon Nae ewan aid 3 eae de Coe 
OME I OE SEUREE COOTER. once cscccdesecesieessevecs WO iisvesesccsus i 
WOOO i MUN. a 5 ccc owsccuccce ES apeacin emealaw anh +s D hiccavasa wea 6 
PU SN ade snc ecinscs ccces peli ag phawhasedies die cndaieipaies B incecsses 
Obtaining labor by false pretenses.........-..... - Pee ee onkimiee’ ip res Meee. 
ISON iin was ccciceséneseescexs Ree CET Oe Pe ee 237 caneakewad Be Sick wtih 








| 10, 385 95 | 9,791 4;3 


EE I Rone ee 





—— Industrial accident commission. Reported decisions, Vol. V, Bulletin No. 7, Sac- 
ramento, 1919. Pp. 198-224. 
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Connecticut.—Board of Compensation Commissioners. Fourth Report, 1917-18. 
Public Document No. 58. Hartford, 1918. 

This report is noted more fully on pages 258 and 259 of this issue of the MonTHL\ 
Lasor Review. 

— Department of Labor and Factory Inspection. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Lua’ 
Laws, Revision of 1918. Hartford [1918]. 91 pp. 

Gives the text and the number of the sections in the General Statutes of Connecti 
Revision of 1918, which pertain to labor. 

Intuinors.—Depariment of Labor. General information and laws effective July 1, 
Springfield, 1918. 188 pp. 

Contains only those laws which bear directly upon the administration of the 
partment of labor as it is now constituted. All other labor laws are issued by, 
departments which administer them. 

—— Department of Public Health. First annual report, July 1, 1917, to June 
1918. Springfield, 1919. 76 pp. 

teport of the first year’s work of this State department of public health, which, 
under the provisions of the Civil Administrative Code creating it, inherited the powers 
authority, and duties of the former State board of health as far as they applied to health 
and sanitation, and besides has had added new powers and duties. To carry out thes: 
duties the department was organized with ten divisions, an eleventh having since 
been added, each under a chief selected through civil service on account of special 
experience and training. These include divisions of tuberculosis, sanitation, vital 
statistics, child hygiene and public health nursing, ssrveys and rural hygiene, hotel 
and lodging house inspection, public health instruction, and social hygiene. 

Industrial survey. Report. Hours and health of women workers. Springfield, 
December, 1918. 120 pp. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 204 to 209 of this issue of the Review. 

InpIANA.—Indusirial board. Report for the year ending September 80, 1918. Indianap- 
olis, 1919. 64 pp. 

Massacnusetrs.—Board of Education. State-aided vocational education in Massa- 
chusetts. Boston, 1918. 89 pp. Bulletin, 1918, No. 4. Whole No. 95. 

This bulletin, which is a reprint from the eighty-first report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, is divided into two parts. The first part considers the Smith 
Hughes act—‘‘ what it is, the board created by it, the funds it provides, the conditions 
it imposes, and our plans regarding it:’? and the second part gives statistics regarding 
State-aided vocational schools, 1916-17. In connection with the plans for complving 
with the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act it is proposed to use the appropriations 
allotted to Massachusetts in the promotion of all kinds of vocational education author- 
ized as State-aided or State-conducted vocational education. This will include all 
the education offered in schools or classes under public control, classified as follow 
Agricultural education, industrial education, household arts education, practical art 
education, part-time education, continuation education, and vocational norma 





education. 

—— Bureau of Statistics. The decennial census, 1915. Part II. Composition «1 
characteristics of the population. Boston, 1918. 285 pp. 

— —— Thirty-second annual report on the statistics of manufactures, 1917. Bosto: 
1919. 129 pp. Public document No. 36. 

The report covers 9,865 establishments for 1917, an increase of 36 over 1916. ‘Th 
average number of wage earners employed is given as 708,421, an increase of 25,“ 
over 1916. Of this number 212,590, or about 30 per cent, were women. Compar 
with 1913, the greatest increases in employment in 1917, aside from those in thi 
purely war industry classified as military and naval equipment (textile), were in tlic 
manufacture of foundry and machine-shop products, where the increase was 71.J 
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per cent, and of rubber goods, with an increase of 73.6 per cent. The maximum 
employment was reached in December, when the average was 728.171. The 
following table shows the number of wage earners in 1913 and in 1917 and the 
percentage of adult males, adult females, and young persons under 18 vears of ave w! 
received under $15 and $15 and over per week. The proportion receiving $15 a: 
over in 1917 was twice as great as that in 1913 for adult males, and five times as 
for adult females, indicating that there was a very general upward trend 
in 1917. 
PER CENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN EACH SPECIFIED WEEKLY WAGE GROU! 

AS COMPARED WITH 1913. 


—=—<————————— eo aan —— ————— 








| 
1913 | 1917 
| 
' —EE 
Item. 
low Under $15 and : Under $15 and 
| Number. . : — Number. | a ss 
1 er $15. over $15. over 
; 
i tt ee re | 44 {) (4.9 35. 1 530, 800 20.9 0.1 
HG TOT oi vs cdc pawieerssenswael | 189, 743 06. 0 4.0 212. 464 | 79. 7 20. 3 
Y oung persons under 18 years......... | 07, 298 99.8 2 60, 603 97.5 2.5 


| ASSACHUSETTS.—Burcau of Statistics. Labor division. Forty-fourta quarterly report 
on employment in Massachusetts, quarter ending December 381, 1918. Boston {1919}. 
1h pp. 
— Minimum wage commission. Supplementary report on the wages of women in 
candy factories in Massachusetts. Boston, January, 1919. 42 pp. Bulletin 
No. 18. 
This report is noted on pages 201 to 204 of this issue of the Review. 
MicuiGan.—Reconstruction committee. Report. Reconstruction in Michigan. Lan- 
sing, March 11, 1919. 26 pp. 
This report is summarized on pages 102 to 104 of this issue of the Monruty LApor 
REVIEW. 
Missourt.—Children’s code commission. Report. Jefferson City, 1918. 231 pp. 
This commission was appointed by the governor to revise and codify the laws 
relating to children, for submission to the fiftieth general assembly in 1919. In nine 
chapters the commission discusses the general and specific State laws for the protection 
of children, one chapter being devoted to laws relating to the employment of children, 
A number of recommendations are suggested for amending the child labor law, as 
follows: 
|. Prohibiting the employment of children under 14 years in any occupation in the 
State, except that children may work in agriculture when school is not in session. 
2. Raising the age limits for boys in street trades to 12 and for girls to 18 and requiring 
licenses and badges. 
3. Prohibiting the employment of children under 12 years in night messenger 
service. 
4. Prohibiting the employment of girls under 18 years in messenger service. 
5. Prohibiting the employment of children under 16 years in mines, underground 
work, on power machinery, and prohibiting their employment on the stage unless 
a special permit has been obtained from the factory inspector. 
6. Requiring physical examination and completion of the eighth grade in school 
for the issuance of employment certificates for children between 14 and 16 years. 
7. Issuing a certificate of age proof to children between 16 and 18 years to be filed 
with the employer. 
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New Hampsnire.—Bureau of Labor. Twelfih biennial report for the fiscal py 
ending August $1, 1918. Concord, N. H., 1918. 110 pp. 


Contains reports on factory inspection, industrial accidents, strikes and locko 
and free employment. A directory of labor organizations in New Hampshire a: 
financial statement of the Bureau of Labor for the two fiscal years ending August 
1917, and August 31, 1918, conclude the volume. 





New York (Crry).—Survey Committee. The industrial education survey of the cit 
New York. Report of Committee authorized by the Board of Estimate and A; 
tionment. 5 vols. 104,65, 79, 60, 225 pp., respectively. New York City, 191> 

These five volumes, dealing respectively with The printing trade—-The comp 

room and the pressroom; Inside electrical work; Carpentry and joinery; The mac! 
trade; and Industrial classes in the public schools, constitute the complete re} 
of the committee appointed by the mayor to make a survey of industrial educ 
in the city of New York. This survey is the outcome of a demand made by organi 
labor in New York City, expressed in the form of a ‘‘ Declaration of principles 
policies of organized labor of the city of New York” at a conference held April 20, | 
and officially ratified by a number of labor organizations. This statement deman 
the extension of vocational training in the public schools of the city and insisted 1) 
such training be based upon and continually modified with reference to the indust: 
character of the community; that the data upon which vocational training is organ} 
must be gathered in the workshops of the city by a systematic and continuous su: 
which shall embrace the whole range of industrial activity. The statement s. 
“The school authorities must provide that sort of industrial training that emp!o: 
and wage earners jointly demand.’’ As a result of these demands made by organi 
labor the Board of Education requested the Board of Estimate and Apportionm 
to appropriate $15,000 for the purpose of cooperating with the United States Dep 
ment of Labor in making an industrial survey for the better guidance of the boar: 
education in its extension of industrial education. It was decided to confine 

industrial studies to the four trades of printing, machine work, inside electrial w 


and carpentry and joinery, and on the school side to investigate only the four-day Ff 


vocational schools maintained by the city and the evening, part-time, and cooperati 
jndustrial classes then in operation. Each of these studies gives a complete res 
of the conditions of the specific industry as found by the committee, also resoluti 
and recommendations of the committee. The fifth volume, devoted to indus!: 
classes in the public schools, deals with the administration of industrial educa: 
in New York City; licensing and employment of teachers; day vocational schi 
evening trade schools; cooperative classes in New York City high schools; part-ti 
industrial classes; and recommendations of the committee and advisory committecs 





NortH Caroiina.—Department of Labor and Printing. Thirty-first report, 1917-19. : 
Raleigh, 1918. 852 pp. 
Information bearing on farms and farm labor, the trades, cotton, woolen, and s . 


mills, knitting mills, furniture factories, miscellaneous factories, newspapers, 4 
railroads and employees is presented. The commissioner recommends that the 

at which children should be permitted to work in industrial plants or worksh 
should be raised to 14 years for day service and that adequate machinery be provi 
for effective law enforcement. He also urges the enactment of safety requirem: 
for machinery, boilers, etc., sanitary laws, and statutes looking to the preventio! 
fires and accidents. Tables are given showing the highest and the lowest daily w: 
pwd males and females in each mill or factory reporting, no distinction being ma: 
however, as to the occupations in which these wages were paid. The ranges of wis 
‘excluding several amounts evidently representing sums paid to technical or })\- 
icssional employees) shown for all factories and mills reporting are as follows: Cotton 
mills, men, 75 cents to $8, women, 60 cents to $7; woolen mills, men, $1 to $U./», 
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women, $1 to $3.75; silk mills, men, $1.67 to $4.10, women, 67 cents to $4.19; cord 
mills, men, $2 to $3; knitting mills, men, 75 cents to $7.50, women, 50 cents to $5 
furniture factories, men, 60 cents to $7, women, 75 cents to $5; miscellaneous factor) 


en, 25 cents to $10, women, 42 cents to $7. On farms the wages for men ranged from 


) 


, cents to $3.38; for women from 38 cents to $1.75; and for children, from 25 
to $1. In the trades the average wages paid ranged from £2.! 
yailing number of hours of labor in each industry reporting was 10 per d 


The following table shows the number of employees in the industries reportis 


1) to $6.50 The pi 
I 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE VARIOUS INDUSTRIES OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN EMPLOYE 





| | W I 
Nun lotalem 
Industry. : : “panes 
report pl é 
Nu! ria 
i al ag in ela aie miele s Waibkee ad ; : 331 68, 292 32, 816 {8.1 
Wy IR a doo gasecseeSesan Dek 3m cetceen eae 5 529 24 38.6 
EL IS goons 0tes S Hide tai igre See det OER Sigs A eI. 9 Sa Kila ak a ees oS Rio 2 1,010 693 | 68. 
PRISE ioc ches ce nde eae oo denice wes Pe etd hs «bate ate 2 eee os 
IGN iow ida. evens ce Ve Renkc duc eee ee Sle eee ae 31 115,832 | 310,618 67.1 
i NS kn wk ohne MER e RES ese based te kee e wenn re’ 89 3), 933 4928 13.4 
WISORTIMIIOOINS TUUUNNOD 6 oo kids e Sodas ccc nlseeceaees Pekan eee 1,568 | 654,346 | 611,855 21.8 


| Reported by 119 mills. 
2 Number of women, 9,323, reported by 119 mills; number of children, 1,295, reported by 54 mills. 

3 Reported by 82 factories. 

« Number of women, 603, reported by 41 factories; number of children, 325, reported by 26 factories 

+ Reported by 1,457 factories. 

¢ Number of women, 9,769, reported by 329 factories; number of children, 2,086, reported by 110 factories 


Onto.-—Health and Old Age Insurance Commission. Report, recommendations, dis- 
senting opinions. Columbus, February, 1919. 448 pp. 


The summary of findings and the recommendations of this commission were pub- 
lished in full in the Monruiy Lasor Review for March, 1919 (pp. 264-282). A more 
detailed digest of the report itself will appear in a future issue of the Review. 
OxianomMa.—ZIndustrial Commission. Biennial report. September 1, 1916, to August 

$1, 1918. Oklahoma City, 1918. 18 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 259 and 260 of this issue of the REviEw. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Commission on old-age pensions. Report. Harrisburg, March, 1919. 

293 pp. 

A digest of this report will be published in a future issue of the Monruty Lasor 
REVIEW. 

Council of National Defense. Woman’s Committee. Depariment of Women in 


Industry. Pennsylvania women in war work. 1919. 47 pp. 


Gives a brief account of the steps taken by the Woman’s Committee, first, to enroll 
women for war work and, second, to secure for them proper conditions and the pro- 
tective standards contained in General Orders No. 13 of the Ordnance Department 
The committee was warmly interested in the policy of installing woman employment 
managers in plants with a large force of woman workers and secured their engagement 
in a number of instances. The report contains a discussion of various features of the 
employment of women in work formerly done mainly by men. Their adaptability 
to new work was limited only by their physical strength. in machine plants good 
results were found to come from rest periods of 10 or 15 minutes in the middle of the 
morning and the afternoon. The policy of the employers in regard to paying women 
equal wages with men varied widely; a majority reported that they paid equal piece 
rates, and it was on piece rates that women made their highest earnings. The \gbor 
turnover was largest among the unskilled, decreasing according to the amount of pre- 
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liminary training women had had. “Indications point to the fact that where the wor 


was adapted to the women’s strength and skill there was a very low percentay: 
turnover of woman labor, it ranging from 2 to 5 per cent.’’ A list is given of diffe: 
paid occupations in which women were employed in Pennsylvania during the 
period. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Third annual report, 1 
Part I: Statistics of production, wages, and employees. Harrisburg, 1918. 62: 
— Insurance Commission. Forty-fifth annual report. Part II. Workmen’s « 
pensation insurance. Harrisburg, 1918. xxviii pp. 
This report is noted more fully on pages 260 to 263 of this issue of the Revi: 
—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Three years’ administration of the workm 
compensation act in Pennsylvania. Philadelphia [1919]. 16 pp. 
This pamphlet, by the secretary of the workmen’s compensation board of Penn 
yania, gives the number of accidents reported to the State for three years t 
255,616 in 1916, 227,880 in 1917, and 184,844 in 1918. The total number of ag: 


ments between employers and employees approved by the board was 54,500 in 1\)| 


75,076 in 1917, and 65,574 in 1918. 
PuiLipPIneE Istanps.—Department of Public Instruction. Bureau of Educai 
Eighteenth annual report, 1917. Manila, 1918. 165 pp. Illustrated. 

Contains sections on industrial instruction, agricultural] education, physical edu 
tion, the public school and the community, and the schools and the conservation 
human life. 

TENNESSEE.—Department of Workshop and Factory Inspection. Sixth annual re. 
1918. Nashville [1919]. 187 pp. Illustrated. 

During the year the department made 1,608 inspections of 1,546 establishm 
employing 139,588 workers, of whom 21.4 per cent were females. 

From January 1, 1918, to December 31, 1918, 1,662 accidents (44 fatal) were report 
resulting in a time loss of 13,851 days. Falling objects, falls of persons, and machi: 
were the most important sources of accidents, 284, 292, and 224 accidents being 
to these respective causes. 

The report presents a comparison of estimated average weekly wages received 
workers in specified occupations in 1917 and 1918, as shown in the following t: 
The per cent of increase has been computed; it does not appear in the report. 
ESTIMATED AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES RECEIVED BY SPECIFIED CLASSES OF MA 

WORKERS AND BY FEMALES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN TENNESSEE, IN 

AND 1918. 














Average weekly 
wages in— Pe 
Class of worker and occupation. 
incr+ 
1917 | 1918 
MALE 
Construction work: | 
ES RE LS eee oe a ee eT we $25. 00 $45. 00 
CE SE ee eee Lelia cwiubin tae 18. 00 28. 00 
on AS a es ail eka ide ecnwacaanbeueuls 9. 00 | 18.00 
Fac ory operatives: 
ER ik doiinbnctdagcai od inacesaxecinsaneneiasnaues 22. 50 33. 00 
ao wien rs te mwa din aie died | 18. 00 26. 50 
i ss cc odieidtewecgwisasecoosss eieicaswctvaate 9.00 18. 00 
FEMALE. 
I ds tee her ee gp eucdebbueacamescbceouas 15. 00 22. 00 
Machine operatives, beginners. . .. 225.2... ccc cewcccccccccccccccess 6. 00 9.00 
PI POE EE VOR, GED OIMIONGs. co.cc ccccccccccsscccccccsceccsccecs 12. 00 18. 00 
WEIN hace Sekeeds dss getecdens eaennr cits +eceeevenes othe apead 8.00 15.00 
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Wasntnaton.—IJndustrial insurance and medical aid departments. Seventh annual 
report for the 12 months ending September $0, 1918. The workmen’s compensation 
act. Olympia, 1919. 88, 46 pp. 

Besides workmen’s compensation experience data, this report contains the pro- 
ceedings of a conference held by the industrial commission at Seattle, September 4, 
1918, relating to standards of accident prevention and merit rating. 

\V 1sconsin.—Com pensation insurance board. Insurance experience under compensation 
act. January 8,1919. 18 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 263 and 264 of this issue of the REviEew. 

— Industrial Commission. Report on allied functions for the fiscal year ending 

June $0, 1918. [Madison, 1919.] 71 pp. 

Gives a brief review of the activities of the safety and sanitation department, the 
workmen’s compensation department, the employment department, the woman and 
child labor department, the apprenticeship department, the statistical department, 
and of miscellaneous duties performed by the commission. The commission issued a 
total of 15,654 orders relating to safety and sanitation, 9,240, or 59 per cent, pertaining 
to transmission apparatus. The report suggests that the most striking feature in the 
administration of the workmen’s compensation act has been the increase in the average 
benefits per case—from $93 in 1916-17 to $108 in 1917-18. This increase in average 
benefits paid, it is stated, was most pronounced in cases involving permanent dis- 
ability, either partial or total, in which cases the average increased from $445 to $524. 
Two reasons are given for the increase: (1) The amendments to the act, effective 
September 1, 1917, and (2) the general increase in wages. The total benefits paid 
amounted to $1,705,468, of which sum $1,278,383 was paid in indemnities and $427,085 
in medical aid (including $7,538 funeral benefits in fatal cases). The number of 
compensatable accidents reported was 19,361 and the cases settled totaled 15,825. 
Reference is made to the creation in August, 1917, of the compensation insurance 
board, which “altered materially the functions of the industrial commission with 
reference to compensation insurance.’’ This board is charged with insuring the 
solvency of all companies writing compensation insurance in the State, and to this 
end must approve all rates of insurance companies as to their adequacy. It also has 
supervision of the Wisconsin compensation rating and inspection bureau, which in- 
spects all manufacturing plants in the State to determine their insurance rating. 
The employment department reports 76,129 cases of help wanted, 63,360 references 
to positions, and 44,705 positions secured. There were 63,338 applications for work. 
The largest number of positions secured was in the logging industry, being 12.7 per 
cent of the total. The report contains the text of a number of orders relating to hours 
of labor for woman workers and notes the appointment of an advisory wage board to 
assist the commission in determining what is a living wage for woman and minor 
employees, which data will be considered in establishing a minimum wage. 

—— Special committee on soctal insurance. Report. January 1, 1919. Madison, 
1919. 85 pp. 

This report is digested on pages 265 to 269 of this issue of the Review. 

Unirep States.—Congress. Senate. Committee on Commerce. Hearings on S. Res. 

70. 2vols. Washington, 1918. 1218, 1219-2515 pp. 

The resolution directs the Committee on Commerce to investigate all matters con- 
nected with the building of merchant vessels under the direction of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation and report its findings to the Senate, 
together with its recommendations thereon. 

Committee on Education and Labor. Social and industrial conditions 


tn the United States. Hearings pursuant to S. Res. $82. Washington, 1919. 224 
pp. 65th Congress, $d session. 


S. Res. 382 directs the Committee on Education and Labor to recommend to the 
Senate methods of promoting better social and industrial conditions in the country. 
It was published in the MonrHiy LaBor Review for January, 1919, p. 49. 
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Washington, January 29, 1919. 
This report is the result of an investigation as to the feasibility of establishing mot. 
It covers such subjects as the character of the roads, locati:; 
of proposed routes, commodities to be carried each way, amount of business that wou |: 
be placed, service given by other carriers, schedules that should be maintained, 
methods of collecting and delivering, operating costs, etc. 
is that under proper conditions, and where a fair knowledge of the limitations an: 
difficulties obtains, motor truck transportation promises to play an important rdle in 
rural districts. 


Department of the Interior. 
William T. Bawden. 


circular No. 2. 

A brief account of the ‘‘cooperative system of education’’ as it has been tried i: 
different secondary schools of the country; an outline of the plan as proposed for t! 
College of Technology, Newark, N.J., engineering school, for the school year beginni: 
September, 1919; and a summary of the special advantages of the plan for secondar) 
The plan is based upon a cooperative arrangement between the education: 


Washington, February, 1919. 


Bureau of Markets. Motor transporti- 
82 pp. Bulletin No. 770 


Bureau of Education. The cooperative school, 


10 pp. Industrial educat) 


institution and one or more industrial plants, by which theoretical instruction 


given by the institution and practical instruction by the industries, the students bein 


divided in each class into two groups, one group being in school while the other is 


work in the plants for a definite period at the end of which the two groups exchanve 
places. This “‘cooperative system’’ of education on which later efforts have becn 
based was developed in the college of engineering, University of Cincinnati, duriny 
The pamphlet concludes with a bibliography. 


Accidents at metallurgical works in the United States, 11). 
23 pp. Technical paper 215. 


the year 1906-7. 


Bureau of Mines. 
Washington, 1919. 


—_—— 





This report is noted on pages 244 and 245 of this issue of the Review. 





1919. 


—— Department of Labor. 


Labor saving at limestone quarries, by Oliver Bowles. 
Technical paper 208. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Descriptions of occupations, 


wegeres for the United States Employment Service. Washington, 1918-19. 


oots and shoes; harness and saddlery; tanning. 

Cane-sugar refining; flour milling. 17 

Coal and water gas; paint and varnis 
[1919.] 52 pp. 


70 pp. 
fF. 
; paper; printing trades; rubber goois 


Electrical manufacturing; distribution and maintenance. $8 pp. 


Log 
Me 


ing camps and sawmills. $82 pp. 

icinal manufacturing. 13 pp. 
Metal working; building and general construction, railroad transportation, shi)- 

butlding. 


Mines and mining. 87 pp. 
Office employees. 20 pp. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 48 pp. 


Street railways. 


23 pp. 


Textiles and clothing. 94 pp. 
Water transportation. $82 pp. 


--—— 


Children’s Bureau. 
Bureau publication No. 58. 





The States and child labor. Washington, 1919. 46 
Children’s year leaflet No. 13. 


This bulletin, prepared in collaboration with the child conservation section of 1! 


field division, Council of National Defense, summarizes briefly the age and h 


restrictions placed by the various State laws upon the employment of children und« 


16 years in factories and stores and the age restrictions placed upon the employm: 


of boys in mines. These regulations are of two types, those fixing minimum *¢ 
and maximum hours and prohibiting night work, and compulsory school-attendaice 


laws. 
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Unirep Srates.—Department of Labor. Employers’ Industrial Commission. Report 
on British labor problems. Washington, 1919. 31 pp. 
This report is noted on pages 101 and 102 of this issue of the Review. 
—— Employment Service. Manual. 34 pages, mimeographed. [Washington, 


1919.] 
This manual was designed to be issued in loose-leaf form to all employees and asso- 


ciates of the service by the training section immediately after the first normal confer- 
ence. It contains sections on Function of service; Professional spirit and standards; 
Functional administration—Federal, State; Cominunity labor boards; Personnel regu- 
lations; Fiscal regulations; Special post-war activities—cancellation of contracts, 
demobilization, placement of handicapped; Office layout; Interviewing and place- 
ment; Recruiting; Job soliciting; Clearance; Forms and files; Reports and statistics; 
and Community coordination. 

—— —— Training Service. Labor turnover and industrial training. Washington, 

1919. 8 pp. Training bulletin No. 6. 


—__- ——- —— Industrial training and foreign trade. Washington, 1919. 12 pp. 
Training bulletin No. 7. 


—— Some advantages of industrial training. Washington, 1919. 12 pp. 
Training bulletin No. 8. 


—— Seven million candidates for training. Extract from The Industrial Arts 
Magazine. Washington, 1919. 15 pp. Training bulletin No. 9. 





_— 





-_—- - 


— —— — A business man’s experience with industrial training and what his firm 
proposes to do because of it. Washington, 1919. 12 pp. Training bulletin No. 10. 


—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Journalism asa vocation. Washington, 
January, 1919. 10 pp. Opportunity monograph, Vocational rehabilitation series 
No. 18. 


—— —— The lumber industry. Logging; sawmilling. Washington, January, 1919. 
15 op. Opportunity monograph, Vocational rehabilitation series No. 19. 


—— ——- Occupations in the automobile manufacturing industry. Washington, Janu- 
ary, 1919. $1 pp. Opportunity monograph, Vocational rehabilitation series No. 20. 


—— Federal Trade Commission. Report on canned foods. Canned salmon. December, 
1918. Washington, 1919. 83 pp. 


—— Fuel Administration. General orders, regulations, and rulings, including the acts 
of Congress, Executive orders, and proclamations of the President pursuant to which 
the United States Fuel Administration was created and is acting. August 10, 1917- 
December $1, 1918. Washington, 1919. 614 pp. 


—— Railroad Administration. Extension of tenure of Government and control of rail- 
roads. Statements of Mr. Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee of the United States Senate, February 8, 4, 5, and 
6, 1919. Washington, 1919. 134 pp. 


—— Shipping Board, Marine and dock labor. Work, wages, and industrial condition 
relations during the war. Report of director of marine and dock industrial relations 
division. December 81, 1918. Washington, 1919. 203 pp. 


—-—— Emergency Fleet Corporation. Industrial Relations Division. Neport of 
an imquiry as to works committees made by British Minister of Labor. |Wash- 
ington} 1919. 131 pp. 

This booklet, besides containing a reprint of the report on the constitution and work- 
ing of works committees, contains in appendixes reprints of the questionnaire used 
in the inquiry; the report upon individual works committees, etc.; the summary of 
a district investigation; the report of the joint committee on absenteeism; the national 
and district schemes—shop stewards; the Whitley report—-supplementary report on 
works committees; and the scheme of local joint pits commiitees. 

This report is noted more fully on pages 209 to 212 of this issue of the MonrHLy 
Lasor Review. 
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Unitep States.—Tariff Commission. Costs of production in the sugar ini! 
Washington, 1919. 55 pp. Charts. Tariff information series No. 9. 


Discusses the changes in costs and prices which were brought about in the 
industry by the world war. The report states that in all regions of the industr\ 
cost was an important element in the increases in both factory and raw materia 
This was especially true, it is stated, in Hawaii, where the “laborers are paid a 
ard wage, to which is added a bonus based, according to a sliding scale, on th 
York quotations of the price of raw sugar. This bonus, amounting to only 4 « 
cent of the standard wage before the war, had risen to 78 per cent in 1916 
that year the system was changed, but even after the change the bonus in the fo!! 
vear amounted to 54 per cent of the standard wage. * * * It is estimated 1! 
every dollar per ton added to the price of sugar the cost per ton of producing su 
Ilawaii is increased 35 to 50 cents from this source.’’ The report concludes 
‘considering the present trend of prices of the necessities of life, some such aut 
increment to wages is equitable.’’ Each element that enters into the cost 
duction is considered, including the tariff, which is fully discussed. 

—— Treasury Department. Pubire Health Service. Sanitation of rural wor 
areas, With special reference to housing. Washington, 1918. 35 pp. Repri 
487 from the Public Health Reports, September 6, 1918. 

This is a report of the divisional committee on village and public sanitation, s 
on sanitation, committee on welfare work of the committee on labor,aad visory 
sion, Council of National Defense. Besides dealing with the selection and p 
tion of new sites and the laying out and the improvement of streets, the 
considers the water supply, the collection and disposal of excreta, the collecti 
disposal of garbage and other refuse, the housing of wage earners in labor 
permanent houses, rat-proofing premises, control of other vermin, house cleani 
general cleanliness, and local legislation. 








OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA.—Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Boletin No. 89, October, 
Buenos Aires, 1918. 71 pp. 

This bulletin is devoted entirely to a discussion of the benefits arising from col 
contracts between employer and employees, and refers to the printers’ strik: 
Federal district in 1906, and to the permanence of the agreement entered int: 
conclusion. 

—— (Buenos ArreEs).—Direcceién General de Estadistica y Departamento Provii 
Trabajo. Boletin No. 199. April-June, 1917. 159-291 pp. 

This report contains vital, financial, school, labor, and accident statistics 
second quarter of 1917, and a digest of laws and decrees affecting labor. 
AvustTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics, Labor and Industrial Branch. 


purchasing power of money, wages, trade-unions, unemployment, and general -j 
trial conditions, 1917. Melbourne, July, 1918. 186 pp. Report, No. 8. 
This report contains information in summarized form regarding trade-uni 
unemployment, prices, rents, purchasing power of money, wages, and genera! 
trial conditions. In addition, the several appendixes to the report furnish «: 
information in comparable form as to wholesale and retail prices and rents for t! 
1917, and also as to current rates of wages and hours of labor in all the more imy! 
trades and occupations in the different States of the commonwealth. It is stat: 
most, if not all, of the subjects dealt with in the report have not received in t! 
that attention in the commonwealth that they now demand and that, in view 
lack of data bearing thereon, it became necessary to commence the collection oi 111i! 


mation anew and to create a suitable organization for that purpose. ‘ 
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In collecting data for the report, a great variety of sources of information was utilized. 
Particulars as to the purchasing power of money were obtained direct from retail dealers 
and house agents. Wholesale prices were taken from market quotations in the daily 
press and in trade journals. Information as to unemployment was obtained from trade- 
unions, while that relating to industrial disputes and changes in rates of wages was 
obtained both from trade-unions and from employers’ associations. A large number 
of returns were also received from official sources. 

Sections of the report relate to the operation of the State free employment bureaus, 
the assistance given to immigrants, industrial accidents, import and export prices, 
and operations under the arbitration and wages board acts. A section is also devoted 
to international labor statistics. 

AustTRALia.—Bureau of Census and Statistics, Labor and Industrial Branch. Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics. September, 1918. Melbourne, 1918. 72 pp. 
Bulletin No. 78. 


—— (Vicroria).—Government statist. Fortieth annual report on Friendly Societies 
* #* * for the year 1917. Melbourne [1918]. xiv, 34 pp. 


Reports a total of 46 societies with 1,516 branches, having 158,181 members and an 
annual income of £653,055 ($3,178,092.16). The total funds available in 1917 was 
£3,017,503 ($14,684,678.35), or £19 1s. 6d. ($92.83) per member. 

Brazit.— Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. Historia da colonisacéo do 
Brasil organizada por Joaquim da Silva Rocha, Directoria do Servico de Povoa- 
mento. Vol. 1, 1918. Rio de Janeiro, 1918. $14 pp. 

This is the first of a series of historical studies on colonization and immigration. The 
first chapter reviews.the colonization projects from the Phoenician period to the present 
date, their purpose and results, and their influence on commerce, industry, and 
civilization. Other chapters are: Systems of organization; Chinese and Japanese; 
European emigration; Portuguese in Brazil; Historical periods in America; and several 
chapters on various subjects relating particularly to colonization in Brazil. 

—— Ministerio da Viagao e Obras Publicas. Relatorio apresentado ao presidente da 
republica dos Estados Unidos do Brazil. Anno de 1917. Rio de Janeiro, 1918. 
xxv, 508 pp. 

An annual report prepared by the minister of railways and public works, relative to 
the maintenance and operation of State and other railway systems, ocean and river 
transportation, public postal, telegraph, telephone, lighting, and water-supply services 
operated in whole or in part under State control. 

Canapa.—Department of Labor. Eighth annual report on wholesale prices, 1917. 
Ottawa, 1919. 156 pp. 

—— Department of Public Information. Canada’s part in the great war. Ottawa, 
January, 1919. 64 pp. Charts. 

Concise and complete account with statistics, of Canada’s war effort. Sections 
devoted to Women’s work, National registration and labor, and Rehabilitation oi 
returned soldiers are of special interest to labor. 

—— —— The program of repatriation. Issued for the Repatriation Committee. Ottawa 
{1919}. 48 pp. 

Returned soldier’s handbook. Contains valuable information and tells you 
where to get more. Issued for the Repatriation Committee. Ottawa [1919]. 80 pp. 

—— Department of Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment. Invalided Soldiers’ Commission. 
Report. Ottawa, May, 1918. 107 pp. 

A summary of the work accomplished during the year by the commission, which 
superseded the Military Hospitals Commission, and which was placed under the 
direction and control of the Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment in February, 
1918. The report gives detailed information concerning institutions, order of pro- 
cedure regarding returned men, vocational training, employment, special provision 
ior those suffering from special diseases, and other related matter. 
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CaNnapa.—Repatriation Committee. General survey of Canada’s repatriation plans. 
Ottawa, 1918. 58 pp. 29 charts. P. C. 2823. 


The repatriation committees, which was created by an order in council, ‘‘is charge] 
with the duty and responsibility of securing the closest cooperation of all departments 
of the Government and of other agencies now existing or that may be hereafter create: 
for the purpose of dealing with the following: (a) The absorption into civil life ani 
occupation of discharged soldiers; and (6) Industrial labor conditions which may ari 
from industrial dislocation and readjustment.’’ This survey treats, in turn, The 
problem of repatriation; The machinery of repatriation; Getting the boys out of khaki; 
Bringing home the soldiers’ dependents; The war service gratuity; Helping tli 
wounded to overcome handicaps, including the scales of pensions and allowances fo: 
deaths and disabilities; Distributing employment opportunities; Insuring employ- 
ment opportunities; and Insuring bettur living and working conditions. Charts show 
the organization of various branches of repatriation work. 


War to peace: The program of the Canadian Government regarding the return 
soldiers and readjustment of industrial conditions. [Ottawa, 1919.] 29 pp. 














The chief features of the program are the finding of employment for returned soldiers; 
the provision of free medical and hospital care, orthopedic and surgical appliances, 
vocational training, and pensions, for the disabled soldier; and the taking over, at cost 
price, of land to be sold to soldiers on the amortization plan. 

Soldier Settlement Board. Handbook, giving information regarding land settlement, 
agricultural training, and loans for returned soldiers. Ottawa, December 81, 1918 
20 pp. 
This will be reviewed in a future number of the MonrHiy Labor Review. 
Announcement. Supplement to the second edition of the Soldier Land Settl 
ment Handbook. Ottawa, iene 14,1919. 4 pp. 

This will be reviewed in a future number of the Monruty Lasor Review. 

—— (Nova Scorra).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual report on 
mines, 1918. Halifax, 1919. 76 pp. Charts. 

During the year ending September 30, 1918, 122 fatal accideuts occurred in cou! 
mines in Nova Scotia, 88 of these having been caused by one explosion. An averace 
of 12,823 workmen were employed in 23 coal mines for which figures are given. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the number of employees was practically the same as in 
the previous year, but that there was a considerable decrease in coal-producing men, 
with a resultant decrease in output. 

— (Ontario).—Bureau of Mines. Twenty-seventh annual report, 1918. Toronto, 
1918. 265 pp. Maps. Illustrated. 

During the year 1917 at the mines, metallurgical works, quarries, clay and graye! 
pits regulated by the mining act of Ontario there were 34 fatal accidents, causing the 
death of 36 men, as compared with 51 deaths in 1916. Of these, 18 accidents resulting 
in 19 deaths, occurred underground. Above ground 7 men were killed at the mines, 
6 at metallurgical works, and 4 at the quarries. Seventeen companies had fatal acci- 
dents during the year. 

Cuite.—Oficina Central de Estadistica. Anuario Estadtstico de la Republica de Chile, 
1916-17. Santiago de Chile, 1917 and 1918. 8 vols. 

DENMARK.—Direktoratet for Arbejds-og Fabriktilsynets. Beretning om arbejds-og fabri! 
tilsynets virksomhed. Aarene 1916 0g 1917. Copenhagen, 1918. 49 pp. 

Report of the factory inspection service of Denmark for the years 1916 and 1917. 
FrRaNCE.— Ministére du Commerce, de l’ Industrie, des Postes et des Téléoraphes. Proj! 

de réorganisation des services du Ministére du Commerce et de l’Industrie. Paris, 
1917. 160 pp. 

This project for the reorganization of the services of the Ministries of Commerce a1 
of Industry is worked out in detail in six parts, of which the fourth part—devoted |» 
the development of French institutions and establishments for technical instruction— 
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is of special interest tolabor. After considering the inadequacy of the present facilities 
for technical and vocational instruction in France, plans are proposed for the creation 
of national laboratories, and the various institutions at present existing are considered 
with regard to their present equipment and possible improvement. Among these 
are special technical institutes; the National Conservatory of Arts and Crafts; the 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures; the Normal School for Technical Instruc- 
tion: national schools of arts and crafts; national vocational schools of Armentiéres, 
Nantes, Vierzon, and Voiron, which prepare pupils for admission to the national 
schools of arts and crafts and turn out overseers, shop managers, and designers; trade 
schools; and practical schools of commerce and industry. The report states that 

it has been rightly said that the disappearance of apprenticeship constitutes ‘‘a 
double peril’’—a national peril from the point of view of our economic prosperity, 
and a social peril in that it concerns the condition and the future of wage earners. 
The Senate, in voting the Astiér law, which makes vocational courses obligatory 
upon youn men and women less than 18 years of age employed in commerce and 
industry, has estimated that the best means of defense against this double menace 
consists in making vocational instruction universal. It is to this heavy task that the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry ought to consecrate itself as soon as the law now 
submitted to the Chamber of Deputies is passed. 


FraNcE.— Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Rapport sur l’application 
pendant les années 1915 et 1916 de la Loi des Retraites Ouvritres et Paysannes 
Paris, 1919. 222 pp. 

This report will be noted more fully in a future issue of the Review. 

Great Britatn.—Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report on Wages and Conditions 
of Employment in Agriculture. Vol. 1, General Report. London, 1919. 202 pp. 
Price, 18. 9d. net. 

Contains results of an investigation of wages and conditions of employment in 
agriculture in England and Wales, under the following sections: I. Survey of farming; 
II. Supply of labor and its quality; II]1. Conditions of labor; IV. Wages and earnings; 
V. Cottage accommodation and rents; VI. Relations of employers and employed. 
Gardens, allotments, small holdings, etc. 

— Coal Industry Commission. Interim report by Messrs. R. W. Cooper, J. T. Forgie, 
and Evan Williams. London, 1919. 8 pp. Cmd. 86. 

Reviewed on pages 109 to 114 of this number of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 
—— -—— Interim report by the Honorable Mr. Justice Sankey (chairman), Mr. Arthur 

Balfour, Sir Arthur Duckham, and Sir Thomas Royden. London, 1919. 14 pp. 
Cmd. 84. 

Reviewed on pages 109 to 114 of this number of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 

—— —— Report by Messrs. R. Smillie, Frank Hodges, and Herbert Smith, Sir Leo 


Chiozza Money, Messrs. R. H. Tawney, and Sidney Webb. London, 1919. 20 pp. 
Cmd. 85. 


teviewed on pages 109 to 114 of this number of the Montniy Lasor Review. 
—— Committee on Recruitment for the Civil Service after the War. Interim report, dated 
February 28, 1918; 5 pp., Cmd. 84; Second interim report, dated May 17, 1918, 5 pp., 
Cmd. 85; Third interim report, dated October 80, 1918, 7 pp., Cmd. 86. London, 
1919. Price, 1d. net, each. 

The first report indicates the modifications in the usual physical standards for 
certification which were considered desirable in order to facilitate the entry to the 
permanent civil service, or the promotion within that service of persons whose health 
had been impaired through naval or military duty. The second report takes up 
“the steps to be taken to utilize, in suitable clerical or administrative employments, 
the services of officersand men discharged from the Navy and Army on account of ill 
health.’? The third deals with the method of filling permanent vacancies in class 1 
and intermediate or corresponding grades pending a resumption of open competition. 
The examination for class 1 before the war having presupposed a complete university 
education, which few, if any, of the available candidates will now possess, it will 
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be impossible to resume competitive examinations of the prewar type for at les 
or three years after demobilization. 


GREAT Britatn.—Imperial war conference, 1918. Extracts from minutes of pr 
ings and papers laid before the conference. London, 1918. 252 pp. Cd 
Price, 2s. net. 


Among the subjects under consideration and upon which resolutions were | 
mously agreed to by the conference, subject to an exception noted, were the 
of raw materials, the nonferrous metal industry, the dye manufacturing ind 
central emigration authority, the imperial mineral resources bureau, and naturali:: 
—-- Ministry of Pensions. First annual report, to March $1, 1918. London, 

142 pp. Cmd. 14. Price, 9d. net. 

Sections deal with vocational training—training of disabled men, war widows 
disabled officers and nurses; and employment of the war disabled—men and oi! 
—— —— Report upon openings in agriculture suitable for disabled sailors and so) 

London, 1918. 6 pp. Price, 1d. net. 

This report, which is issued in collaboration with the Board of Agriculture, 
siders openings in farm work, dairying, forestry, horticulture, market garde: 
fruit growing, poultry and bee keeping; also training, maintenance during trai! 
and wages and hours of work. The question of agricultural motor-tractor work i: 
included, being dealt with in a separate report. 

—— Ministry of Reconstruction. Advisory Council. Women’s Housing Subco 
tee. Finalreport. London, 1919. 21 pp. Cd. 9282. 

The committee was appointed early in 1918 and submitted a preliminary rep 
May, 1918 (MontrHiy LaBor Review, December, 1918, pp. 335-337). It was 
purpose of the committee to call attention to and make recommendation to s 
improvements in those features of all houses which affect the woman who doe: 
housework. The recommendations of the committee not contained in the pr. 
inary report are for a high standard of material and workmanship, neighborhood | 
ning as well as house planning, increased attention to ventilation and heating, c| 


electricity for domestic purposes, compulsory published registration of land|!:: 


compulsory sanitary certification by the medical officer of health to prevent cr 
ing, improved water supply, and for limitation of number of cottages where no < 
age system exists. 

—— Committee on the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (war restric 
acts. Report. London, 1919. 17 pp. (Cd. 9285.) 

This committee was appointed in April, 1918, te report with reference to the \ 
ing of the acts for the restriction of rent profiteering during the war and their | 
upon postwar housing. The recommendations of the committee are to the | 
that (1) present restrictions on increasing rents should be continued with mod 
tions for a further period of 24 years; (2) in particular cases the standard rent s! 
be subject to variation by the local courts; (3) the restrictions should not ap; 
houses built from now on; (4) taxes should not be increased on existing hous«s 
cause of certain gradual rent increases recommended by the committee. 

“The final solution of the housing question, so far as the working classes ar 
cerned, is that wages should be sufficient to enable workers to pay economi 
‘commercial’) rents for suitable houses.’’ Only in special cases should subsid 
be resorted to. 

A minority report was made. 





Reconstruction problems 18. Rural. industries. London, 1919. 16 
Price, 2d. 





Considers: What is a rural industry? Alternative occupations for agricultur- 


The problem of low wages; State aid; and related subjects. 


—— —— Reconstruction problems 14. Food production and its problems for the 
sumer, London, 1919. 24 pp. Price. 2d. 
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Great Briratn.—National Health Insurance Commission (England). Reports of in- 
quiries and appeals under the National Health Insurance ( Medical Benefit) Regula- 
tions (England), 1913. Vol. II. London, 1919. 73 pp. Cmd.18. Price, 4d. 

This volume comprises reports of cases dealt with since the issue of Volume | up to 

the end of June, 1918. The several parts of the volume correspond with those in 
Volume I, with the exception of Part V, which contains reports of cases referred to 
the commissioners for arbitration. Since the issue of Volume I no cases relating to 
questions of “competence and skill” of the kind reported in Part V of that volume 
have been referred to referees. The report includes inquiries relating to medical 
practitioners, inquiries relating to persons, firms, and bodies corporate supplying 
drugs and appliances, appeals by medical practitioners against decisions of insurance 
committees to deduct sums on the ground of excessive prescribing, appeals by med- 
ical practitioners against decisions of insurance committees, and cases referred to the 
commissioners for arbitration under clause 14 of the agreement between medical 
practitioners and insurance committees. 

— National Health Insurance Joint Committee. Medical Research Committee. 4 
study of social and economic factors in the causation of rickets, by Margaret Fergu 
With an introductory historical survey by Leonard Findlay. London, 1918. 99 } YD. 
Charts. (Special report series No. 20.) Price, 28. net. 


The first part comprises the historical survey; the second contains chapters on 
Object, methods, and material; Family history; The rachitic child; The rachitic 
family; Income and expenditure; Housing; Bourneville and Port Sunlight—a com- 
parison with conditions in Glasgow; Conclusions; and References; and the third 
part deals with the pathology and etiology of the disease. The study goes in con- 
siderable detail into the relation of the disease to living conditions, including dict, 
housing, and exercise. 

—— National Industrial Conference. Minutes of proceedings, Feb. 27,1919. London, 
1919. 64 pp. 

A report of the National Industrial Conference called by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lloyd-George. A more complete discussion of this report appears on pages 104 to 108 
of this number of the Montaiy Lasor Review. 


_——— 





- Report of provisional joint committee for presentation to further meeting of 
industrial conference . . . April 4, 1919. London, 1919. 14, xviii pp. 

This report is reviewed in some detail on pages 104 to 108 of this issue of the 
MontTHiy Lasor Review. The report contains two appendixes: I—Memoranduin 
on the causes of and remedies for labor unrest, presented by the trade-union repre- 
sentatives on the joint committee —, at the National Industrial Conference, 
held at Central Hall, London, on February 27; and 1l—Provisional scheme for trade- 
union representation on the National industrial Council. 

—— National Relief Fund. Report of the administration of the fund up to the 30th 
September, 1918. (In continuation of Cd. 9111.) London, 1919. 11 pp. Cmd. i6 
Price, 2d. net. 

—— (Scor.tanp).—Local Government Board. Provision of houses for the working 
classes. Edinburgh, 1919. 10 pp. (Housing and town planning {circular] No. 1 

Circular explaining plans of the board for assisting local authorities in housing. 
inp1a.—Department of Statistics. Statistics of Britisk India. Vol. 8. Public health. 

Calcutta, 1919. 116 pp. Ninth issue. No. 787. Price, 1 rupee, or 1s. 6d. 

The note contains vital statistics and tables of mortality rates from fevers, from 
principal diseases, infantile mortality, and other matters. 

—— Industrial Commission. Report, 1916-1918. Cmd. 51. Calcutta, 1918. 515 pp. 
Price, 48. 6d. net. 

India as an industrial country—her present position and possibilities of develop- 
ment—is the subject of the first chapters of the report. Passing to a discussion of the 
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Indian in industry, the report shows that the relatively low wages of the Indian work- 
man are counterbalanced by his comparative inefficiency. The commission attributes 
this inefficiency to the absence of education, the low standard of comfort, and the 
effects of preventable disease. The opinion is expressed that the remedy lies in 
raising the standard of comfort and improving the public health—ends which “can 
be attained only by education, improving housing, and a general policy of better- 
ment, in which an organization for the care of public health must play an important 
part.’’ 

Mexico.—Resefia y Memorias del Primer Congreso Nacional de Industriales. Mexico, 

1918. 636 pp. 

This is a report of the proceedings of the first national congress of manufacturers 
called by the Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor and held in the City 
of Mexico, November 16 to December 15, 1917. The congress was composed of repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers’ associations, elected by conventions called for that pur- 
pose. The proceedings were limited to discussions, debates, and study of industrial 
conditions: (1) The organization of industrial chambers and their confederation for 
mutual aid, and the establishment of bureaus in the Capital which should act as a 
consultative body between the branches of industry; (2) methods of promoting the 
development of the industrial resources of the country; and (3) consideration of indus- 
trial legislation. 

Swepen.—Rtksforsakringsanstalten dr 1917. Stockholm, 1918. 154 pp. (Sveriges 
officiella statistik.) 

Report of the State Insurance Institute for the year 1917. The following is a sum- 
mary table of the operations of the institute. In order to make the figures compara- 
ble, the preliminary figures for each year for the number of accidents reported and 
compensated have been used. 


STATISTICS OF THE SWEDISH STATE INSURANCE INSTITUTE, 1903 TO 1917. 























Item. | 1903 1908 | 1913 1914 1917 
| | 
ee reer 1, 464 3, 539 7,169 8, 003 10, 975 
Bg ac acc odee ston baames 32, 091 70, 554 127, 722 135, 765 195, 735 
Accidents reported...........-.........-.. 135 24181 9) 101 10, 596 16,127 
CE OUIIOD. onc aeons ses. esesssce eval 56 3,877 8,251 9, 736 14, 327 
ey Osi iak dA adwapan es eresxey sees 51 3, = 8, = 9, 664 14, 224 
Gs Dace ag ea bes ecw eae sb eas 5 6 72 103 
———— aid for— 
te a $686 $29, 421 $65, 441 $77, 406 $105,515 
Disability and death................-.- | $i, 289 $51, 047 $87, 336 $97, 881 $128, 204 
Ee woeal $80 $531 $1,158 $1, 222 $1, 688 
I oxo ods noc bases deccondcene. $85, 531 $912,391 | $1,586,100 | $1,745,211 | $2,364, 47: 
ES re eee ae rrr $72, 621 $865, 044 | $1,501,402 | $1, 651, 702 2, 155, 31 
SN ee thao ie ca ped ons .s's'5.0:4080 5000. $47, 255 $110,145 | % $211,492 | * $235,005 $297, 431 
Cost of administration . .... <i dibatia Ocenia ah $19, 834 5 $31, 946 8 $50, 57 2 $60, 079 $140. 613 





| Practically the number of al policies issued. 

2 Large increase due to fact that beginning in 1905 insurance could be taken out for accidents of 60 da: s’ 
duration or less. 

4’ Includes cost of administration of fishermen’s insurance operative since Jan. 1, 1909. 


—— Socialstyrelsen. Sjémansyrket i Sverige av K. Socialstyrelsen. Del II. Stockholm, 
1919. texte, 267 pp, tabeller, 160 pp. 


This comprises Part II of a very comprehensive investigation by the labor office oi 
Sweden into the working and living conditions of Swedish seamen. Part I, dealing 
with conditions on board, registration, hiring, and discharging, food, and quarters, 
appeared in 1914. With board, the average monthly wages of various classes of per- 
sonnel on steamships, 1860 to 1917, have been as follows: 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES, INCLUDING BOARD AND QUARTERS, OF SEAMEN ON 
SWEDISH STEAMBOATS, 1860-1917. 





























= ae wee | | 
Chief . = Sea- T ire- | 
ie -| Shin- Boat- Seamen} Seamen| men’s we Fire- | Cargo| S : 
Year. | helms- — wriahte Foser vt (first |(second) ap- (first aan =. ae Cooks. 
| man. Ts "| class). | class). | pren- | .).5¢) mn ions ” 
j tice. 1a53). 
} | 
sia ta = enced m 
1860 _| $12.33 | $12.32 | $11.52 | $11.52 | $9.65 | $8.04 | $4.29 [$13.40 | $9.65 | $6.97 | $7.50 | $7.50 
1870..2..-] 14.20] 14.20] 13.13] 12.60) 10.45] 8.04) 5.36 14.47 | 10.45 | 8.04) 10.45 8.04 
188) cet 16.64 17. 96 12. 86 12. 60 | 10. 45 8.31 | 5.90 | 15.28] 11.52) 8.58] 13.13 8. 33 
180) ..-| 15.54 16. 88 14. 74 14.131 iLs 9.11 | 6.43 | 15.81 | 11.79 8.31 | 15.23 | 10.72 
1900......1 17.96 19. 83 16. 62 15. 81 | 13.13 10. 45 7.24 | 18.49 | 12.86 | 9.11 | 17.37 12.32 
occ ae 21. 44 18. 76 17. 96 14. 74 12. 06 | 7.50 | 19.83 | 14.47 10.45 | 21.90 | 14.47 
1412 ...| 19.56 20. 64 19. 30 18, 22 | 15. 01 12, 06 8.04 | 17.69 | 14.47 | 10.72 | 22.37 15. &1 
1917.....-} 29.21 | 30.02; 23.85 23. 32 20.10} 16.62 | 10.99 | 24.39 | 19.83 | 13.40 | 33.56 22.13 
j } | 





Union oF Souta Arrica.—Office of census and statistics. Official yearbook. No. 1, 
1917. Containing statistics mainly for the period 1910 to 1916. Pretoria, 1918. 
676 pp. Map. 

Contains chapters on vital statistics, public health and hospitals, education, social 
conditions, agriculture, and fisheries, mines, manufacturing industries, and other 
matters of interest to labor. 


UNOFFICIAL. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SocrAt Science. The Annals, vol. 82, whole 
No. 171. Industries in readjustment. Philadelphia, Thirty-sixth Street and Wood- 
land Avenue, March, 1919. 379 pp. 

The articles in this number are grouped into five classes: Industries in readjust- 
ment; capital and labor in readjustment; economic utilization of industrial equip- 
ment; standardization of industrial equipment; and the industrial and financial out- 
look. Articles of special interest in connection with labor problems include: Human- 
izing industry, by Irving Fisher, of Yale University; The labor aspect of reconstruc- 
tion, by Clarence M. Woolley, of the War Trade Board; The civil service in postwar 
readjustment by Herbert E. Morgan, of the United States Civil Service Commission; 
Reconstruction—a survey and a forecast, by A. J. Portenar, of the United States 
Employment Service; and How American manufacturers view employment relations, 
by Steven C. Mason, president of the National Association of Manufacturers. Other 
subjects of special interest are food in the reconstruction period, cooperation, compe- 
tition and combination, and the readjustment of prices. 

AmERICAN Economic Association. The American economic review, March, 1919. 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1919. 212 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Articles of special interest in this number are: Price fixing in a competitive indus- 
try: A pioneer case, by Lewis H. Haney; The Federal farm loan system, by George 
E. Putnam; and Labor turnover, by George J. Eberle. The author of the last article 
emphasizes the point that a certain portion of labor turnover is desirable, and divides 
the study and solution of this problem into two broad phases: (1) To define and dis- 
courage undesirable labor turnover; and (2) to define and encourage desirable labor 
turnover, and lays stress upon home ownership as a remedy for undesirable labor 
turnover, which is usually either ignored or not accorded the prominence it deserves. 
—— —— Supplement. Papers and proceedings of the thirty-first annual meeting, 

Richmond, Va., December, 1918. Ithaca, N. Y., March,1919. 868 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A brief notice of this meeting was given in the Monraty Lasor Review of Feb- 
ruary, 1919, pp. 85, 86, before the receipt of the present report with full account oj 
papers and proceedings. Three of the papers contained in tlie report Were also pub- 
lished in full in the March, 1919, issue of the Review, as follows: The possibility of 
compiling an index of the cost of living, by Royal Meeker, pp. 1-9; Stabilizing the 
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dollar, by Irving Fisher, pp. 10-14; A legal dismissal wage, by Edward Alsworth h 
pp. 15-19. Other papers of special interest are Effect of Government control on 
keting methods and costs, by B. H. Hibbard—this paper being in the nature | 
preliminary sketch of work which is being done by the Committee on Markets; 
sions of the Food Act and activities which should be made permanent, by \\ 
Gephart; Tenancy in an ideal system of landownership, by Richard T. Ely ; 
Charles J. Galpin; Land tenure and public policy, by William Kent; Some purp 
and results of price fixing, by G. F. Warren; The possibilities of price fixing in t 
of peace, by T. N. Carver; Price-fixing policies of the Food Administration, by |. 
Cecil Gray; The psychological basis for the economic interpretation of history. 
William F. Ogburn; Securing the initiative of the workman: Industrial and nati 
organic unity a necessity for developing individual initiative, by Robert B. Woll. 





AMERICAN Economic Association. The American economic review, March, 1, 
Supplement No. 2. Report of the committee on war finance. Ithaca, N. 
March, 1919. 144 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. New York (State) branch. Reconstruction 
gram adopted in conference of representatives of the unions of the State. Alba 
January 16, 1919. 14 pp. 


— Wisconsin branch. The next steps. A program of construction. Milwav 
1919. 26 pp. 

The introduction calls attention to three points to be kept in mind in studying t 
program. ‘‘The first is that we are presenting not a complete program of reform bh: 
single statement of the next steps to be taken in Wisconsin. * * * The second th 
to keep in mind is that we are under no delusion as to the inefficacy of any one of t 
measures taken alone to bring about desired results. * * * The third point is that 
insist that every piece of legislation affecting labor be made to fit perfectly with 
program in order that certain acts proposed in the interest of labor may not be d« 
mental to its success until all fundamental items in the program are secured.”’ 


AMERICAN Woot AND Corron Reporter. Directory of manufacturers. Bos: 
March 6, 1919. 1130 pp. Section 2. Vol. 38, No. 10. Price, $8 per ann 


AMERICAN YEARBOOK. A record of events and progress 1918. Edited by Francis | 
Wickware, with the cooperation of a supervisory board representing national leu 
societies. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1919. 850 pp. 


Barker, J. Exuuis. Economic statesmanship. The great industrial and fina) 
problems arising from the war. London, ian Murray, 1918. 408 pp. 

Much of the subject matter in this book is based upon, or has more or less reference 
to, the author’s study of political, social, and economic conditions in the United 
States and in Canada. The feature of the book, as stated by him, “‘is that it anal) 
the causes of America’s success and that it considers the great economic problen 
the future in the light of American experience, so that England and the Empire : 
learn from America’s example.’’ The chapter on Labor and capital after the wa 
devoted chiefly to a comparison of American industrial conditions—wages, ho. 
etc.—with those of Great Britain. 















Bow ey, Artuur L. The division of the product of industry. An analysis of nat: 
income before the war. Oxford [England], Clarendon Press, 1919. 60 pp. I 
2s. 6d. net. 


In view of the inconsistent estimates offered by different writers on this subject | : 
author of this work considered it ‘‘expedient to examine closely the statisti : 
which they are based, and to restate them in such a way as to show the amount and | 
origins of the aggregate incomes of the people of the United Kingdom and the pro 
tions of the aggregate that go to various economic classses.’’ Asa result of this exa 
nation he finds that ‘‘the spendable wealth of the nation derived from home indu:' 
has been grossly exaggerated by loose reasoning,’’ and says that ‘‘ When it is reali’: 
that the whole income of the nation was only sufficient for reasonable needs if equally 
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divided, luxurious expenditure is seen to be more unjustifiable even than has com- 

monly been supposed, and the problems of obtaining a distribution that is more reason- 

able and of reducing poverty appear more difficult, though none the less urgent.”’ 

CAMERON, James R. Instruction of disabled men in motion-picture projection. An 
elementary textbook. New York, Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, 1919. 140 pp. 

Based upon the course of instruction in motion-picture operation introduced in the 
Red Gross Institute in May, 1918, with the author of this book asinstructor. Allof the 
men who have taken up this course, with one exception, have passed the municipal! 
examination, and have secured positions through the institute. 

Carver, T. N. Four labor programs. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1919. 
. 344-367. Reprinted from the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 83, 
ebruary, 1919. 

The author believes that all programs for the improvement of the condition of the 
wage earners fall into four general classes, though there are many combinations and 
mixtures of these four. He arranges the four classes as follows: Programs depending 
upon voluntary agreements among free citizens—namely, I. The balancing-up pro- 
grams and, II. The Collective bargaining programs; and programs depending upon 
authority and compulsion, namely, III. The voting programs, and IV. The fighting 
programs. Each one of these programs is then treated in detail in its application to 
American institutions. 

CENTRAAL BUREAU VOOR SociaLE ADVIEZEN. Jaarverslay, 1918. [Amsterdam, 1918.] 
31 pp. 

Annual report for year ending June 30, 1918, of the central bureau for Advice on 
Social Questions, a private organization both endowed and subsidized. It may be 
described as an office of social counsellors. 

Ciry CLuB or New York. Reconstruction program, 1919. New York, 1919. 12 pp. 

The program submitted in this pamphlet includes outlines for Social insurance: 
1. Workmen’s compensation. 2. Workmen’s health insurance. 3. Old age retire- 
ment allowance. 4. Unemployment insurance; Public work to reduce unemploy- 
ment; Public employment service; Land colonization; Housing; Taxation; Minimum 
wage legislation; Education; Port development; and Democratic shop management. 
CONFEDERATION GENERALE DU TravatL. Rapports des comités et des commissions 

pour l’exercise 1914-1918 présentés au XIX ¢ congrés corporatif X IITé de la C.G. T. 
tenu @ Versailles, du 15 au 18 Juillet 1918. Paris, Imprimerie Nouvelle ( Association 
Ouvriére), 1918. 89 pp. 

This report of the General Confederation of Labor (France), which was presented at 
the Nineteenth Corporate Congress (thirteenth of the Confederation), held at Ver- 
sailles, July 15 to 18, 1918, may be divided into two parts. The first part comprises 
brief accounts of the conferences of the Confederation held during the war, and of its 
cooperation with the Government in relief work. Among its friendly society activities 
were measures for the prevention of unemployment, direct assistance to the families of 
workmen at the front, the supply and distribution of food, and efforts to reduce the 
high cost of living. Part two discusses the international action of the Confederation 
in the days preceding the declaration of war and from August, 1914, to June, 1918. 
An account of this Confederation is given in the Monruiy Labor Review for March, 
1919 (p. 75). 

Cross, Joun J., anp OurHwalrEe, LEonarRD. Personnel manayement. Topical out- 
line and bibliography. [Washington.] January, 1919. 59 pp. 

Prepared by two officers of the Classification Division, Adjutant General’s Office, as 
anaid to personnel adjutants during the period of discharge in their relations with the 
Federal Employment Service and civilian employers, the new work of discharging 
enlisted men having brought the personnel management into close relations with 
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representatives of the Federal Employment Service and entailed new problems 
regarding the instruction of soldiers being discharged as to employment possibilities j 
DucnfneE, G. Les progres de la législation sur le minimum de salaire avec la traduction ; 
des derniers textes législatifs des Etats-Unis. Paris, 1918. VI, 198 pp. 

This volume is a study of wages, and is more especially devoted to the development 
of minimum wage legislation in the various countries. A preface by Georges Renard 
says the author has traced a brief but thoroughly authenticated history of the progress 
of the movement guaranteeing laborers at least their existence. 


Fastan Society. Thirty-fifth annual report for the year ended March 81,1918. London, 
The Fabian Society, 1918. 23 pp. 

A concise account of the activities and finances of the society for the time indicated, 
together with rules of the society. 

GARDE, Erik. Undersggelser over sygeligheden blandt arbejdere i danskepapirfabrikker 
af Lege Erik Garde. Copenhagen, 1917. 58 pp.,7 fold. tables. (In Meddelelser fra 
Universitetets hygiejniske institut, II, 1914-17, Copenhagen, 1918.) 

Comprises the results of an intensive study of the health conditions among workers 
in the paper industry. The study was undertaken for the advisory labor council of 
the factory administration in order to determine whether the paper industry is one 
which exposes the workers to such dangers to health as to justify reducing hours of 
employment therein. Dr. Garde made the investigation for the special committee 
of the labor council, the statistical department prepared data as to the health of paper 
workers in 1915-16, and Prof. Lundbye made a study of the temperature and humidit) 
in paper factories. 

GENERAL SocreTy OF MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN OF THE City oF NEw York 
Report, vol. 188, 1918. New York, 1919. 117 pp. Illustrated. 

GILES, FREDERIC MAYOR, AND GILES, IMOGENE KEAN. Vocational civics. A study of 
occupations as a background for the consideration of a life career. New York, J. 
Macmillan Co., 1919. 252 pp. 

The plan and foundation of this volume were the result of an experiment in vova- 
tional guidance carried on for a period of years by the late Mr. Giles while he was 
high-school principal. The book contains chapters on Finding your place in the 
world of occupation; Government service; Earth occupations; Transferring occupa- 
tions; Manufacturing and the building trades; Commercial occupations; The profes- 
sions; Personal services and professions for entertainment; and Personal qualifications. 


Gowin, Enocu Burton. The selection and training of the business executive. Nev 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1918. 225 pp. 

HatpANneE, Lorp [Ricnarp Burpon]. The future of democracy. Report of an addr. | 
delivered at a meeting under the auspices of the Workers’ Educational Associativ» 
Coventry branch, in St. Marys Hall, Coventry, on 18 April, 1918. London, Head! 
Bros. (Ltd.), 1918. 21 pp. Price, 1s. net. 

Taking as his ideal of democracy ‘‘the infinite value of human personality, hum} 








1 


and great standing on the same footing,’’ the author traces the possible application | - 
this ideal to working conditions and ‘“‘to the point that our ideal for the workman ji ‘ 
that he should be neither a laborer nor a capitalist, but a director, receiving the wag PY 


of a director, which will vary very much according to his capacity.’’ He believ: 

that a six-hour working day is a practical possibility under conditions which he points 
out, and says, ‘‘If you get rid of the monotony of labor, educate your workman, give 
him a good home, treat him properly, and see that these minima are maintained, havc 


ic abe GN 
“ 


your electricity taking the place of the deficiency of power that there is at the prese: Soy 
(ime; if you get the human machine as far as possible superseded by the machin mt 
directed by the man with a certain professional skill, the educated workman, you wil! a 
have gone a long way towards the point where the elite of talent may take the place : ti 
of the old-fashioned aristocracy. That is what I believe in; that is what 1 mean io tm 
. in 
: 
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work for; that is what I hold to be the only thing that in the days in which we live 

can give stability to the Constitution of this country.” 

HausteEaD, Wriu1am RivEy. The tragedy of labor. A monograph in folk philosophy. 
New York, The Abingdon Press, 1919. 107 pp. 

A brief discussion of social and economic problems and tendencies of to-day on their 
human side, under the headings of Appropriation; Private property and the wage; 
The opportunity to make a living; The community and the classes; The economic 
side of socialism; The soil. 

Hart, Hastines H. Social problems of Alabama. A study of the social institutions 


and agencies of the State of Alabama as related to its war activities. Montgomery, 
December, 1918. 87 pp. Russell Sage Foundation. C. H. 88. 


In a section devoted to the labor problem the author says: ‘‘The labor problem in 
Alabama is more complicated than in any other Southern State, because of the great 
and growing industrial development of the State. This development has not only 
resulted in bringing in a considerable emigration of foreign labor and skilled labor 
from Northern States, but it has also affected materially the Negro labor problem. 
* * * Tt is impossible to predict at this time the outcome, but it indicates a per- 
manent change in labor conditions and calls for wisdom, patience, and statesmanship 
to meet the changing situation.’’ 

Heien S. TROuUNSTINE Founpation. The Social Unit Organization of Cincinnati, by 
William J. Norton. Studies, vol. 1, No. 5. Febrwary 1, 1919. Pp. 181-187. 

The result of an investigation of the Social Unit Organization of Cincinnati, made 
at the invitation of the Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, to discover what the original 
plan was that the promoters of the Social Unit Organization announced before they 
were asked to go to Cincinnati; whether any departure had been made from this 
plan, and especially whether its oflicers and employees had been using the organiza- 
tion for the dissemination of any political or economic doctrine. Mr. Norton’s repori 
reaches the conclusion that the Social Unit Organization has not departed from its 
original plan and that there is no evidence of any political connection or political 
propaganda; and the report is accepted by the committee appointed to consider it 
for the Helen 8. Trounstine Foundation. The purpose of the Cincinnati Social Unit 
Organization, as stated in its constitution, is “‘to hasten the coming of a democracy 
both genuine and efficient by building up on a basis of geographical units an organ- 
ization through which the people can get a clear idea of their common needs and can 
utilize the technical skill of the occupational groups in formulating and carrying out 
programs to meet those needs. 

Hernertneton, H. J. W., AND MurrneAD, J. H. Social purpose. A contribution to 
a philosophy of civic society. London, George Allen & Unwin (Lid.), 1918. 817 
PP. 

Ethical values are the concern of this work which traces social purpose in its 
aims and manifestations through various present-day institutions and the problems 
involved in their working. The aim of the authors has been to demonstrate the fact 
that ‘‘However manifold the forms in which social purpose expresses itself, its nature 
and principle are one and indivisible.’’ Of special interest is the chapter on The 
industrial system, which considers in turn: Industry as an institution, The ethical 
values of industry, New movements of industry, Examination of tendencies, and The 
possibilities of large-scale industry. In reference to New movements in industry the 
authors say: “It is clear that so long as we maintain large-scaie industry, we main- 
tain thereby extreme specialization of function, and therefore essentially monotony. 
in the long run the only way to get rid of monotony is to revert to a much more primi- 
tive and much less productive economic order. On the other hand, a much greater 
degree of democratic control is perfectly compatible with the maintenance of large 
industries; and the chief reason why the reformist movement in this country has 
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concerned itself mainly with this side of the problem is that it has assumed the per. 
manence of great industrial organizations. We may distinguish, then, four proj. -4 
lines of reform.’’ The first of these, prominent both in France and Russia, w! 
large-scale industry has not established itself so comprehensively as in Great Brit 
is a return to a system of small-scale production. Its ideal is the small rural com 
nity, which will from within itself produce all the primary requisites of human 
The second is the Syndicalist or Industrial Unionist movement. The third i; 
system called Guild Socialism. And the fourth is a school which holds that \ 
the policy of the Guild Socialists is eminently and immediately practicable 
ultimate aim of reform should be to replace the great national guilds by local guil 
apparently an attempt to reach the ideal of the small production unit by mear 
the national guild. The conclusion is reached, after an examination of the cla 
of these four lines of reform, ‘‘that the ethical values which we hope to win {) 
industry must be sought in relation to all the values of social life, and every indu 
be regarded as an instrument of social purposes which are shared by others than t| 
who carry it on.’’ The book is the outcome of a series of lectures delivered at the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, in August, 1916, to the summer schoo! «| 
the Civic and Moral Education League. 
Horxinson, Srr Atrrep. Rebuilding Britain. A survey of problems of reconstru: 
afier the World War. London, Cassell Co. (Lid.), 1918. 186 pp. 
Reconstruction problems are considered in this work in five parts: The cour: 
Peace—International peace, Political peace, Industrial peace, Religious peace; | 
trenchment; Reform; and The goal. Under Industrial peace chapters are de\ 
to industrial councils, hours, and wages. 


0 HRS SYR RIE RNa tas aS 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. Annuaire International de Législu: 
Agricole. VII*™® Année 1917. Rome, 1918. lxxiv, 1220 pp. 


The character of agricultural legislation in 1917 was exceptional owing to 
influence of conditions produced by the war. As indicated by the title, the volu 
is a compilation of laws enacted relative to agriculture in its broadest sense: comm: 
cial statistics; products, machinery, manures, and live stock; financial laws, inclu 
taxes, customs, duties, etc.; crops and vegetable products industries; live stock-h 
ing, organization, and education; plant enemies; cooperation, insurance, and cr 
rural property; relations between capital and labor; and rural hygiene and prote: 
measures. 





Jenkinson, M. Wesstrer. The workers’ interest in costing. (A factor of indus 
reconstruction.) London, Gee & Co. (Ltd.) 1919. 27 pp. 


The author, who is controller of factory audits and costs at the Ministry of \M\..i- t 
tions, in presenting this paper before the Industrial Reconstruction Council, Jan 
28, 1919, says that ‘‘at a certain factory the tool-room cost for each production wu: 

1,000 articles manufactured was 10s. ($2.43); at a corresponding factory the cost 

4s. 6d. ($1.10) per unit.’’ In eight months after a costing system was introduce 

the tool room the cost per unit was reduced from 10s. ($2.43) to 2s. 10d. ($0.69) por ; | 
unit. Improvements effected by the introduction of this system were: (1) The * 
reduced the tool cost by 72 per cent; (2) the tool-room operatives earned higher ; 
wages owing to the reduction in wasters and consequent increased production; (3) 1 5 
foremen and charge hands received a bonus above their normal wage; (4) the work: ; 
operatives were insured a regular supply of tools, thus facilitating production «1 3 
avoiding the idle time which had previously occurred. $ 

It is not stated that these improvements were actually produced by the introduc : 
tion of the costing system, but were rather the result of efficient organization, sti!!, 
according to the testimony of the manager, the information available therefrom maie 
the reduction possible by serving as a guide to the management in detecting ani 7 t 
correcting weak spots. In discussing the opposition of workers to a costing sysivul, | 8 
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the writer expresses the opinion that once the workers are convinced that such a 








az : cystem secures economy in time, effort, and material to both employer and employed 
ee ; and, therefore, means higher wages, their support and assistance will be given. 
‘ Hl JrwisaH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL Aip Socrety. Annual report for the year 
3 1918. New York, 174 Second Avenue. [1919.] 49 pp. 
; ; Gives detailed reports on war activities, the farm loan department, loans and pur- 
} poses of loans, equities of borrowers, repayments, farm finding bureau, farm labor 
+ ureau, sanitation bureau, and other matter. The farm labor bureau placed 1,009 
> men in first placements in 1918 as against 1,529 in 1917. The farm finding bureau 
: directed the settlement of 49 farmers, while the loan department reported the granting 
: > of 360 loans aggregating $222,937.12. 
Lane, Ratpo [NorMAN ANGELL]. The British revolution and the American democracy. 
An interpretation of British labor programs. New York. B. W. Huebsch, 1919. 
519 pp. 

In this analysis of British labor programs and the forces behind them and their 
r-lation to American democracy an attempt is made, to quote the author, ‘‘to explain 
the outstanding moral forces which have brought these programs into being, and with 

which the world will have to reckon in facing its problems of reconstruction.”’ 
Lecat Arp Socrety: Forty-third annual report of the president, treasurer, and attorney, 
for the year 1918; New York, 1919. 72 p. 

During the year covered by the report 38,287 applications for legal advice and 
assistance were received by the society, this number being 6,333 less than for the 
year 1917. The principal nationalities represented were as follows: Russian Empire, 
4,770; British Empire 4,477; Austria 2,875; Germany 1,664; Italy 1,532; Sweden 1,287; 
United States 16,424. Of the clients 21,505 were men and 16,782 were women; 14,567 
were aliens; 16,424 native born; and 7,296 naturalized citizens. 

Lerrcn, Jonn. Man-to-man. The story of industrial democracy. New York, B. C. 
Forbes Co., 1919. 249 pp. 

8 The data in several chapters of this book are founded on the experiences of certain 
er manufacturers with their employees. The chapters cover: The factory worker of 
' to-day; Why men strike; Building men to build pianos; Out of a confusion of tongues; 
The supervision that counts; Must a foreman be a pugilist? Industrial democracy; 
Industrial democracy, the employees, and the unions; Industrial democracy and the 
employer; Keeping alive the community spirit; and Putting labor behind America. 
Lemonon, Ernest. L'aprés-querre et la main-d’euvre Italienne en France. Paris, 

Librairie Félix Alcan, 1918. 90 pp. 

This volume deals with the problem of Italian labor in France after the war, which 
the author considers of special importance in a consideration of emigrant labor. 
Macxenzig, J. 8S. Outlines of social philosophy. London, George Allen & Unwin 

(Ltd.), 1918. 280 pp. ‘ 
The object of this book is to provide a suitable textbook for students of the subject. 
The work has grown out of a short course of lectures delivered at the London Schoo! of 
r iconomics and Political Science in 1916-17. The book is in three parts: The founda- 
tions of social order; National order; and World order. In the second part is a chapter 
devoted to industrial institutions. 
the Maurras, CHaries. Les chefs socialistes pendant la guerre. Paris, Nouvelle Librarie 
rks Nationale, 1919. $20 pp. 
d Sketches of the activities of socialist leaders in France during the war. 
=» Namionat AssocraTion oF Manuracturers. (Report on business conditions and 
luce probabilities.) New York City, April 8, 1919. 21 pp. 
till, | a This pamphlet contains the expression of individual opinion of many members 
ade of the association with regard to business conditions and prospects. The canvass of 
uid | @ the membership covered 4,400 large firms in practically all lines of industry and the 


cul, | @ Survey shows that ‘‘with the exception of 5 out of 22 principal groups of industries 
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throughout the United States, business activity is approximately between 25 an} 
per cent of normal.’’ There are discussions of the methods necessary to relieve | 
ness of the after-war uncertainty and to insure a return to general prosperity 
reports of the results of the survey on the foliowing topics: Conditions of stock on ! 
as coinpared with normal prewar supply; The scale at which buying stands: 
relative importance of foreign and domestic markets for the immediate future; Go. 
ment ownership of public utilities; Private ownership of public utilities under Gove 
ment regulation; The repeal of the Lalollette seamen’s law; Legalized fixed rvs 
prices on trade-marked articles; A legally vested national labor board to adju.! 
disputes; Impoaing of statutory (legal) responsibility on trade-unions. 
NatTionaL Caitp Lasor Commitrer. The child labor bulletin, February, 1919 
East Twenty-second Sireet, New York City. 69 pp. 50 cents. 

This issue of the bulletin is largely devoted to a report of the fourteenth an: 
conference on child labor, and to a discussion of State programs for social legisla: 
in 1919. The conference dealt with Federal aid to State education, the health of sch 
children and working children, the new Federal child-labor measure, and child-we': 
programs. A prominent feature of the legislative programs is the growth of the m. 
ment toward codification of State laws relating to children. 

NATIONAL EFFICIENCY QUARTERLY. veconstruction. Vol. I, No. 4, New ¥ 
February, 1919. Pp. 241-850. 

This publication, which is the fourth number after its succession to the Efficien. 
Society Journal, contains three articles of special interest. The first of these is ~!! 
ing,’’ by Norris A. Brisco, of the State University of Iowa, in which the old system 
hiring workers on the snap judgments of foremen or superintendents is condemre| 
highly inefficient and expensive; a new method of hiring by specially trained e; 
having special ability to judge human nature and who have made an intensive s 
of the various jobs and their requirements in his employers establishment is advocat 
Great emphasis is laid upon choosing men who are physically fit, and the sugges’ 
is made that physicians be retained to give applicants for work careful examinati: 

In an article on ‘‘Disabled Men in War and Peace,’’ Paul S. Pierce, professo: 
Economics in the State University of Iowa, after giving a brief sketch of former meth 
of dealing with disabled seldiers and sailors, outlines the proper manner of conduc: 
rehabilitation work. This article reviews the work of various organizations, b 


private and governmental, in rehabilitating the disabled soldier or sailor not only in 


physical way but aiso by reeducation and employment. 
In ‘‘ Health Insurance,’’ by 8S. W. Wassan, also of the State University of Iowa, st. 
tics are cited showing the condition of the health of the United States, the num!) 


of workers who become sick annually, and the amount of money lost by their idlenes:. 
The whole article is a practical plea for the establishment of systems of health tnsur- 


ance over the United States. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. War-time changes in the cost of Ir 
July, 1914, to November, 1918. Boston, 1919. 15 Beacon Street. 383 pp. Rese: 
report No. 14. 

In its Research Report No. 9, which was noted in the Montniy Laspor Revie 
for November, 1918 (pp. 328, 329), the board presented a statement of war-time chany 
in the cost of living in representative communities from July, 1914, to June, |! 
The present report is supplementary, covering the period July, 1914, to Novem 
\918, thus showing for the entire war period the increases in the various items © 
ing into the cost of living. The figures are given as general averages only, repres: 
ing the country as a whole. The following table shows for each budget item 
increases in the cost. during the war period and the increases in cost as related to to’ 
budget. For purpose of comparison similar figures from the preceding report (i 
search i‘ eport No. 9) are included. 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING, JULY, 1914, TO NOVEMBER, 1918, 
DETERMINED BY NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 




















Percent ofincrease | Fer cant of increase 
Relative in cost over 1914 at— to total budest of ee 
Item importance soitie tia 
s in family SS —_—|—_—_———_—_— 
budget. June, November, June, | November, 
1918. 1918. 1918. | 1918 
4 a ne P 
FOOD: ciccavswcccveteseecsesddetevedass ness 43.1 | fi2 | &3 28.7 | 35.8 
i ee ee eee } 17.7 15 | 20 2.7 | 3.5 
("3 | ee es t 13. 2 77 | 93 10. 2 12.3 
rie) BEN ans wo neeshasececebeesaeds. +s | 5.6 45 55 9.5 21 
SundrieS..-...---++eeeeeess wrcecesccecce--- 20. 4 50 | 55 10.2 | 11.2 
Se SS Ps San Sen 
Oe ea asec 100. 0 | ee ais, ame x 52.3 | 65.9 








The most marked increases were noted in the cases of clothing and food. The 
advance in the cost of these two items, although varying somewhat from place to 
place, were, on the whole, fairly uniform, differences in these must, however, at 
times be considered. Much wider deviations from the average increases occurred 
in rents and in the prices of fuel. For these, particularly, some adjustments may 
he required in applying to specific communities the general average increase reached 
by the board. By making due allowance for local variations, however, the board’s 
fizures may readily be applied to most American communities. 

NationAL LABOR CONGRESS ON THE Mooney Case. Proceedings, Chicago, Jan- 
uary 14 to 17, 1919. San Francisco, International Workers’ Defense League, 307 
Russ Building, 1919. 71 pp. 

NArlONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION. Framingham Community Health and Tuber- 
culosis Demonstration. Tuberculosis findings. Framingham, Mass., March, 
1919. 35 pp. Charts. Monograph No. 5. Medical Series III. 

One of the series of monographs being published by a special commiitce of the 
National Tuberculosis Association in a “drive for health’’ carried on in Framingham, 
Mass. Three of the previous monographs of the series were noted in the Januery, 
1919, issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. In the present report it is intended 
to consider all of the cases of tuberculosis that have come to the attention of the 
Health Demonstration from the beginning of the work in Framingham, January 1, 
1917, to November 15, 1918. Among the main points emphasized by the data secured 
through the investigation are that the total number of cases under care during the 
demonstration was 242, with an additional 69 suspicious cases; that Framingham is a 
typical industrial American community with a population of about 17,000, the indus- 
trial population approximating 6,000; that 55 per cent of the deaths were of persons 
between 16 and 45 years of age, and that 63 per cent of the living cases are hetween 
these ages; that 33 per cent were recorded as ‘‘housewives,’’ or were engaged in house- 
work; and that the application of the Framingham findings to the United States as 
a whole would indicate that there are ahout 1,000,000 active cases and over 2,000,000 
active and arrested cases in the country. 

NORSK CENTRALFORENING FOR BOKTRYKKERE. Aarsheretning, 1917. Christiania, 
1918. 100 pp. 

Comprises the annual report for 1917 of the National Federation of Book Printers 
of Norway. The average membership during 1917 was 3,050 as compared with 2,881 
in 1914. 

Oren Stark Dweriunes Co., New York City. Annual report, February 1, 1919, 
{.Vew York City, 1919.) 4 pp. 

Six years ago the company built an open stair tenement in New York City with 
2ecommodations for 281 families. In 1917-18 the company erected two tenement 
ults, one opened November 21, 1917, the other Febiuary 20, 1918, where 216 families 
have heen sheltered for about a year. The working people of the neighborhood con- 
stitute the bulk of the tenants. 
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Pueirs, Eprra M. University debaters’ annual. Constructive and rebuttal sp. 
delivered in debates of American colleges and universities during the college 
1917-18. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1918. 276 pp. 

The debates are arranged under the following heads: Compulsory arbitrati: 
industrial disputes: Government price control; League of Nations to enforce p. 
Federal regulation of industry; and Minimum wage. 

PRINTING TraDES Brive Book. The standard directory of the printing trad:: 
branches and kindred crafis. Greater New York and surrounding towns ed 
New York, A. F. Lewis & Co., 1919. 4738 pp. Price, $3. 

Puspiic AFFAIRS INFORMATION SERVICE. Governors’ messages. Bulletin, Fv! 
15,1919. New York City, The H. W. Wilson Co. 23 pp. 

Employment (especially of returned soldiers) on public works during the peric« 
transition from war to peace is urged in three governors’ messages to their respect: 
legislatures, and in three others appeal for cooperation and assistance in the mat 
of providing employment for returned soldiers is made. The governor of New Jerse, 
reports that labor agencies of that State are making a careful survey of the industries 
for the purpose of locating available jobs, while the governor of Pennsylvania stat 
that 40,000 positions are open to soldiers in his State. The governor of Wisconsin 
expresses the opinion that the soldier can easily find employment in agriculture, since 
labor there is scarce; in his opinion one of the chief employment problems lies in 
caring for the woman who took the soldier’s place but on his return is thrown out vf 
work. 

Creation of a State agency to arbitrate disputes between employers and employ 

is urged by the governors of New Mexico and Oregon, while the governor of Sou 

Carolina expresses approval of the step taken in creating the board of conciliation 

that State. 

The governor of Rhode Island recommends the establishment of a minimum wac¢ 
for women in shops and factories. The governor of Wisconsin goes further and urges 
the creation of a commission, to consist of manufacturers and laborers, having pow: 
to investigate any business employing labor, for the purpose of determining whetl 
the wages paid are a reasonable compensation for the services performed. 

Enactment of new legislation or amendment of existing legislation for the protecti 
of woman or child workers, or both, is urged in the messages of six governors; two 
these speeifically recommend the 48-hour week for women. 

The subject of workmen’s compensation is treated by 16 governors. 
of Arkansas and Missouri recommend the enactment of a compensation law. 
revision of the scale of compensation provided for is urged for the laws of Idaho, Maine, 
Michigan, South Dakota, and Wyoming; and the governors of Colorado, Illinvis, 
Kansas, and New Jersey recommend that study be made of the existing laws with : 
view to their improvement. Inclusion of occupational diseases in the compensati 
law of New York is recommended by the governor of that State. 

The establishment of a hospital for industrial cripples; enactment of social insurance 
measures for the creation of commissions to study the subject of social insurance; 
better safety legislation for the protection of miners; regulation of housing; an 
vocational training in agriculture, industry, and home economics are some of 1! 


other subjects of recommendation. 

Rep Cross INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DisaABLED MEN. Publications Series J, 
No. 8. Training in English technical schools for disabled soldiers, by John Cull 
Faries. New York, 811 Fourth Avenue, April 22, 1918. 12 pp. 

—— -—— Series I, No. 11. The vocational school for disabled soldiers at Rouen, Freie, 
by J. Breuil. Translated by Gladys Gladding Whiteside. New York, May 1°, 
1918. 11 pp. 

—— —— Series II, No. 5. Bedside and whecl-chair occupations, by Herbert J. Luli, 
New York, February 25, 1919. 43 pp. 
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Rep Cross INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DisABLeD MEN. Publications. Series IT, 
No. 6. Employment opportunities for handicapped men in the optical-goods indus- 
try, by Bert J. Morris. Prepared by the bureau of ee division of 
education, Harvard University, in cooperation with Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men. New York, March 10, 1919. $81 pp. Illustrated. 


“Rep Cross INSTITUTE FOR THE Bund. Publications. The relation of industry to 


employment provision for the war blind. Baltimore, December 30, 1918. 11 pp. 
Series I, No. 8. Illustrated. 

A note explains that this pamphlet isa translation from “ Kriegsblindenfiirsorge und 
Industrie,” in “ Ein Jahr Kriegsinvalidenfiirsorge unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Kriegsblinden,’’ Stuttgart, 1916, giving an account of the work in facilitating the 
return of the German war blind to civil life by the vocational advisory board for war 
invalids, established in Wiirttemberg Insurance Institute. The pamphlet has been 
issued as a supplement to the Outlook for the Blind, Vol. XII, No. 4, January, 1919. 
——— Rehabilitation of Blinded Soldiers in France. Baltimore, February 10,1919. 8 pp. 

Scrics I, No. 4. 
Renoup, ©C.G. Workshop committees. Suggested lines of development. Manchester 
England), Hans Renold (Ltd.), 1917. 354 pp. 

Contains the gist of a memorandum on the subject of workshop committees pre- 
pared for presentation to the British Association as part of the report of a special sub- 
committee studying industrial unrest. The underlying thought of the author of this 
brochure is that the worker’s desire for more scope in his working life can best be 
satisfied by giving him some voice in the directing of it, and an attempt has been 
made to work out in some detail the part which organizations of workers might play 
in works administration. While not primarily an account of the experiments in the 
Hans Renold plant, the account is admittedly based on its experience with works 
committees. The four sections of the pamphlet treat of (1) Scope of workers’ shop 
organizations; management questions which could be devolved, wholly or in part; 

Types of organization; (3) Summary and conclusions of sections 1 and 2; (4) 
Comments on working. 
Rosson, J. J. National reconstruction. A study in practical politics and statesman- 
ship. London, Hurst & Blackett (Lid.), 1918. 154 pp. 

This book is intended to offer outlines rather than details. It is divided in two 
parts: The safety and development of the Empire, and The development of the 
reconstructor. " Chapters deal with reconstructors in agriculture and manufactures, 
the reconstructor as a unit of power, publicity and mass suggestion, and the goal of 
efficient service. 

Sarety INstTiruTE or AmeERicA. Safety. Vol. 7 
Twenty-fourth Street, 1919. Pp. 31-55. 

This number contains articles on lederal standards for safeguarding remote control 
apparatus; The economic value of the health of the employee, by F. C. Smith, 
surgeon, United States Public Health Service; New hazards in electric arc welding, 
by Alfred W. Jansen; and other subjects relating to safety practices. In his article 
on the economic value of the health of the employee Dr. Smith estimates that workers 
in the United States annually lose from sickness an average of nine days each, and 
that each year there are 13,490,000 cases of sickness among workers in the United 
Siates, representing an economic loss of $759,000,000. He adds that sickness causing 
iost time is but a small part of all actual sickness. Much of this illness among workers 
is regarded as wholly unnecessary, and the remedies suggested are (1) attention to 
child hygiene; (2) careful study to determine the proper number of working hours 
and the most advantageous rest periods; (3) entrance physical examinations of em- 
ployees and an adaptation of work to their physical condition; (4) medical supervi- 
sion of employees; (5) some form of health insurance providing for medical car® and 
cash payment to low-wage employees during disability from sickness. The artic + va 


, vo. 2. New York, 14-18 West 
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New hazards in electric arc welding is printed in full on pages 245 and 246 of thi; 
issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. ; 





Smetser, D. P. Unemployment and American trade-unions. Baltimore, Johns ]/ : 
kins Press, 1919. 154 bP. Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and polit 
science. Series XXX VII, No. 1. 


SouTHERN SocroLtoaicaL CONGRESS, 1916-1918. Democracy in earnest. Edite! 
James E. McCulloch. We ashington, 1918. 416 pp. 

The papers and addresses of these congresses are grouped in nine classes, of y! 
America’s fight for democracy; Health for all; Justice for all; Work for ail; ‘ 
child, the woman, and the future Nation; and Negro welfare and race relations « 
subjects of special interest to labor. The section devoted to Work for all contains , 
letter from the Secretary of Labor and articles on: Labor values destroyed by disca: 
by Josiah Morse; Labor’s challenge to democracy, by Frank Morrison; The duty) 
Southern labor during the war, by Robert Russa Moton, and An open door to indus: 
on the basis of efficiency, by Bishop Theodore D. Bratton. 

Spooner, Henry J. Wealth from waste: Elimination of waste a world proll:. 
London, George Routledge & Sons (Lid.), 1918. 3816 pp. 

In this treatise dealing with a wide range of wastes, including waste due to human 
fatigue, and trade, industrial, household wastes, etc., the author makes a plea {ur 
the abandonment of the customs and methods which are responsible for these was! 
and for the more scientific management and conduct of all phases of industrial, soci.!, 
and economic activities. In the industrial field he states that ‘‘much remains to | 
done in the direction of securing higher wages for the workers and lower labor co-:; 
for the employer by the saving of human energy, time, and materials, and by diagno=1s 
for the detection of leaks in producing a particular thing in the quickest and m 
efficient and economical way.’’ He states also that ‘‘if we are to tackle seriously (! 
problem of industrial waste, the cry should be chemists, and still more chemists. ' 
In the chapter dealing with waste due to human fatigue the author discusses the id 
working day. He urges that in the effort to reduce fatigue care be exercised les! 
“we reduce generally the number of working hours below what long experience h 
proved to be reasonably workable and profitable to all concerned,’’ and states {} 
the division of the day into ‘‘eight hours for work, eight hours for sleep, and eig 
hours for recreation, etc., appears to be little short of an ideal standard for the averaz 
worker under present economic conditions; and it makes possible a three-shift or a 
two-shift system of working, with the considerable economic advantages due to them 
but we may well hope that with a general adoption of shorter hours, with improved 
methods of working, and with unrestricted output, the time will not be far dista: 
when still further reductions in the working hours will be possible.’’ 








Unitep States STEEL Corporation. Seventeenth Annual Report. 1918. Hobo! 
N. J., 1919. 56 pp. Tables. 
the sinabec of employees during the year in the service of the corporation and tie 
subsidiary companies (including employees of Iederal-controlled subsidiary railways’, 


the total pay roll and average wages paid, in comparison with similar data for th 


~ 




















preceding year, are given in this report, as follows: 3 

{ rs ; 

Item. 1913 1917 | ‘Increase, | °° Z 
Largest number of employees in any one month......... 283,414 277, 526 | | 5, 888 
Average number of employees during the entire year.... 268,710 263,058 | 652 
Total amount of pay rolls . .........-.....-+.----- huneene 1$452, 663, 524 |$347, 370; 400 ‘sl ¥5, 293, 124 

Average salary or wage per employee per day: 
ES nine debs <chedcewesdeesscoccetccesas 5.38 $4.16 | $1.22 
Month of December, | SREP ERS RE evces $6. 26 $4.65 | $1.61 
ee 
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VALOIS, Georces. La réforme, éconon que et sociale Paris, Nouvelle Libra 
Nationale, 1918. 61 pp. 
This is a lecture on economic and social reform, delivered before the commercial 


ond industrial circle of France, in October, 1918. It treats of The economic problem 


ef peace; Economic systems individualism, Marxian socialism, syndicalism; am! 

The problem of demobilization. 

Warman, W. Hl. The soldier colonisis: A plea for group organization. Lo 
Chatto & Windus, 1918. 180 pp. 

In this discussion of the soldier-settlement question a plea is made for the group 
system. The author believes that some form of community settlement must be a 
feature of any systematic colonization, both from the practical and from the legislative 
viewpoint, and suggests regimental units as a possible basis. The volume closes with 
practical suggestions regarding the development of the group system and several 
appendixes showing openings for colonization in the various parts of the British emp e, 

‘rLoucuBy, WimuraM Frankurx. The problem of a national budget. New Yorl 
D, Appleton & Co., 1918. 220 pp. Institute for Government Research. Studivs 
in administration. 

The fourth volume of a series called “Studies in administration.”’ ‘In the first 
‘na description of the system of financial administration of Great Britain. the 


is giv 
country which has the oldest and best developed budgetary system in the world, 
In the second is provided a translation of René Stourm’s notable work on the budget. 
which gives an excellent and detailed account of the French budgetary system. 

- * * This last 


volume has the special value of showing how the British system works under conditions 


In the third is given a study of the Canadian budgetary system. 


differing from those that prevail in the mother couniry, and resembling those that 
exist in the United States.” 
Wrrners, Hanrriey. The need for saving in peace time. London, Netional Wor Sav- 
ngs ( ‘ommittee, Salisbury SY are, EC +. 979. ‘ DD Ny hioneal / ONO ny ries 
o. 1. Price, 2d. net. 
Extracts, altered only to mect the needs of abbreviation, from a book called ‘* Povy- 


‘ 


erty aud waste,’’ published in 1914. Its purpose is ‘“‘to show how the individual 
citizen could ai once, and without waiting for the achievement of any scheme of 
social reform which he or sho might desire, do something definite and practical to 
reduce poverty.” 


Woman’s QOccuraTIONAL Bureau. Vocational information service. Women in 
banking in the city of Minneapolis. Minneapolis, 204 Transportation Building 
1919. 23 pp. Occupational bulletin No. 1. Price, 25 cents. 
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